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Did you ever get the facts 
on belt ‘costs in other plants? 


There is always the possibility that belt costs 
in other plants are lower than yours. Did 
you ever get the facts? 


We don’t know just what your belting ex- 
perience has been but we do know that 
Duxbak Belts are always bought with the 
cost factor in mind. 


If your belt costs aren’t what they should be 
in comparison with other plants Duxbak 
Belts are just what you need to get down 
with the best of them. 

SBA, fl 


nln 


Belt Manufacturers 


37 Ferry Street, New York 


*+DO LAST LONGER’ 
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A Perfect Inventory 


No Overstocks—No Understocks 


Wouldn’t it be splendid if you could get along from year to 
year without either a shortage of material or embarrassment on 
account of obsolete stock which must be sold for scrap? 


Of course, this is impossible on every item. On the other 
hand, when it comes to most of your steel requirements it 
should be comparatively easy—just tear up the inventory card 
and send in your requisitions to Ryerson. This will eliminate 
the necessity of expensive storage space, capital tied up in slow 
moving stock, depreciation, waste ends, etc. 


An organization maintaining a stock of 150,000 tons of steel, 
with acres of warehouses and hundreds of trucks at nine 
strategically located plants, can get the steel to you almost as 
quickly as a requisition on your own storeroom. 


Bars Plates Reinforcing Steel Boiler Tubes 
Shapes Sheets Firmtread Plates and Fittings 
Structurals Rivets Forging Bars Alloy Steel 
Rails Bolts Billets Tool Steel 
Shafting Wire Turnbuckles Small Tools 
Strip Steel Chain Babbitt Metal Machinery, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List— 
the"‘‘key’’ to Immediate Steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tc. 
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Alloying Unit for Gray Iron Plants 


Suggested Avenue to Prestige and Profits for Iron 
Maker and Melter Through Metallurgical Im- 
provement-—Getting Rid of “Off Irons” 


BY H. P. PARROCK* 


EVELOPMENT along metallurgical lines is the 

prime need of the gray iron foundry industry. In 
a span of some 25 years the improvement in molding 
machines, sand-handling and tempering equipment, 
cleaning tools, charging devices, cranes, flasks—all the 
mechanical items—has been almost phenomenal. The 
period is also marked by the construction of highly spe- 
cialized buildings, adapted to the trade, equipped with 
every convenience for labor, designed with due thought 
for working conditions, safety of operator, and for all 
those elements which tend to increase tonnage, lower 
costs and improve quality. With the coming of the 
modern gas plant, the quality of coke has improved; 
and the general quality of pig iron of standard grades 
is undoubtedly better than ever before. 

But, except for one well-known brand of chrome- 
nickel iron, the use of nickel as an admixture in auto- 
mobile cylinder irons, and possibly the addition of ferro- 
alloys in hand ladles—a wasteful, uncertain method— 
little has been done to influence the fundamental char- 
acter of gray iron as such. 


Standard Irons a Staple 


One great national engineering society has dropped 
its specifications for gray iron castings, as unnecessary, 
in view of the similarity of irons within a generally 


*Engineer, 64 Francis Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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foundry problems, as 


foundry equipment. Since 
devoting special attention to the lines mentioned. He is a member 


father’s papers while still a young boy. 
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recognized range in silicon, suitable to the require- 
ments. Another specifies a strength test only, with test 
bars cast under standard conditions. The value of iron 
kas been lost sight of in the blinding glare of astound- 
ing success in the steel, malleable and non-ferrous cast- 
ing divisions of the industry—a success brought about 
by the intelligent initiative of these competitive fields. 

The automotive trade has offered an unusual market, 
an unprecedented incentive in tonnage and price; but it 
certainly has not withheld opportunity from the iron 
group. If development has resulted from initiative on 
the one hand, then failure to advance is attributable to 
inertia on the other. The jobbing gray iron foundry 
trade, particularly in those sections of the country 
which have not felt the demand of new industry, has 
been standing still—or going back, in the scale of 
relative importance. 

But the present demand for chrome-nickel irons, 
limited though it may be, and the use of nickel in 
cylinders, indicate that improvement is under way and 
imminent. Leadership here has come largely from 
the alloy-steel industry, influenced again by the auto- 
motive trade and its valuable technical association, al- 
though in this respect the value of the much older 
Mushet and Taylor cutting steels should not be for- 
gotten. 

But that iron responds to correct alloying with 
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P. Parrock has had operating experience in steel mills and 
e foundries ever since he was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1901. He has made partiewlar study of 
regards cost of production, earning power, 
operating conditions, and commercial possibilities of various types of 


1922 he has been a consulting engineer, 


of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and Society of Automotive 
Engineers. English by birth, he became naturalized through his 
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many metals, other than those the old foundryman 
knew, must be evident. Silicon, manganese, phosphorus 
and sulphur have always been incidental to gray iron, 
and their influence and control are fairly well known 
and regulated. But there is also value in chromium, 
nickel, vanadium, manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, 
titanium, cerium, zirconium, aluminum, and probably 
other metals. 

It is true that some of the metals have little com- 
mercial value in cast iron practice today, but tomorrow 
may bring them into common use. Stainless steel was 
a curiosity—for a moment. Manganese steel, for rail- 
road cross-over points, was a hard metal to handle, at 
first; but courage, skill and intelligent initiative have 
made it a most valuable alloy. 

The gray iron foundry business needs leadership in 
the technical, metallurgical study of iron, paralleling 
the tremendous work of the steel maker. It is the 
candid intention here to suggest that this research is 
the duty of the iron-maker, the one agent capable of 
collecting data, correlating facts, of advancing theories 
and of testing conclusions. 

Obviously such work cannot be carried on without 
expense, so that I take the further liberty of suggest- 
ing equipment and a method of procedure by which a 
reasonable return may be had on the investment, under 
ordinary conditions of practice. Whatever return may 
accrue from the prestige that distinguishes one iron- 
maker from another, arising from quality of product, 
from continuity of operation, or from service, is too 
intangible for reduction to statement, at least in an 
analysis of this sort. 

It is intended here to suggest a practical method 
of improving the gray iron foundry trade by increasing 
the range of useful irons by the use of alloys; while 
at the same time the iron-maker is to be afforded a 
means of protecting himself against the loss in time, 
money, and often in reputation, arising from “off-iron;” 
and, further, is to be afforded an evident widening of 
the iron market. It is also probable that, as this pro- 
posed plan is developed, an appreciable curtailment 
may be had in the grades of ore carried for mixing 
purposes, with consequent reduction in investment and 
better regulation of practice. 


Open-Hearth and Electric Furnaces 


What I propose is the use of an open-hearth furnace 
of suitable size and type, conveniently placed to take 
hot metal, with a small complementary electric furnace 
for melting alloys. This melting and alloying unit 
would constitute an intermediary step between the blast 
furnace and the pig machine, for only that part of 
the furnace output which can be alloyed to advantage, 
or which may be corrected for silicon, phosphorus, 
manganese and possibly carbon. 

In this discussion an acid bottom hearth is assumed, 
and statements are based on the melting practice in- 
herent in that construction. The action of a basic 
hearth or of a rammed ore hearth, or of a theoretically 
neutral hearth, is recognized as presenting further 
phases of the problem. But the limiting condition does 
not affect the general principles of this proposal. 

While the use of the present mixer is well estab- 
lished as a means of correcting successive taps by aver- 
aging the product, and of providing an intermediary 
collecting point exercising a steady influence on the 
process in both steel plant and foundry practice, the 
mixer is not a melting or alloying unit. As an auxiliary 
between furnace and foundry, to regulate production 
and to average the mixture toward a standard formula, 
the mixer serves a definite purpose. 

But for alloying or even for carburizing or con- 
trolling silicon, manganese, phosphorus or sulphur, the 
higher temperature of the regenerative furnace (or its 
equal) is necessary. The complementary small electric 
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furnace in which not only the alloy itself, or the com- 
mercial ferroalloy corresponding, but iron amounting 
to from 2 to 5 per cent of that charged on the hearth 
would be melted with the alloy, would make what may 
be termed the “rich alloy.” 

Such solution of the alloy in a relatively large bath 
at high temperature insures quick and thorough solu- 
tion of the alloy in the open-hearth heat, which in turn 
has been superheated probably 100 deg. above the usual 
ladle temperature. The resulting alloy-iron is of a 
quality which the foundryman cannot reach with the 
melting units and general facilities at his disposal. 
Further, the waste in alloys in ordinary foundry prac- 
tice is high, due to spilling, low temperature of the 
bath (generally the ladle) and the more or less 
haphazard method of the industry in such matters. 


Getting Rid of All “Off Irons” 


In the case of “off irons,” the hearth affords a 
simple means of correction, even for iron that has been 
stacked in the yard from previous bad runs. The added 
expense of melting cold iron is recognized, but it is my 
belief that a furnace often pays more for “off iron” 
than it would pay for correcting it. A foundryman is 
suspicious of a long list of heats often sent him in 
answer to an inquiry for a high-manganese iron, or 
a “low-phos” iron, with the general instruction: 
“Choose your own.” 

It would be better for the iron trade, manifestly 
better for the metal trades and the foundryman, if 
“off irons” were eliminated, kept off the market. The 
practice in the steel trade of allowing no stock that 
does not meet standard specifications to get outside the 
gate is worth consideration. In the melting of “off 
irons” and its correction, the use of local scrap presents 
possibilities of lower cost of mixture. 

For an auxiliary melting unit of one open-hearth 
furnace and complementary electric furnace capable 
of handling 30,000 to 50,000 tons per year, or say one- 
fifth to one-third the output of a modern jobbing stack, 
the initial outlay is estimated to run $150,000 to $200,- 
000, depending on location, availability and kind of fuel, 
existing current capacity, and other factors. Con- 
version expense from hot metal would range between 
$1.75 and $1.25 per ton, depending on cost of fuel and 
operating factors—not including the cost of alloys or 
other additions. With nickel at 40c., chromium at 15c., 
both net in the alloy pig, the sale price of an iron of 
1 per cent nickel and chromium made from No. 2 
foundry iron (1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon), as quoted, 
might be: 


Base Iron, No. 2 Foundry, Buffalo $19.00 per gross ton 





Nickel, 1 per cent, 22.4 lb. at 40c. 8.96 
Chromium, 1 per cent, 22.4 Ib. at 
Pk: assess s.00 0666 bbe hk odes 3.36 
LO Sissceecicns eee eee ues 1.48 
Cost, or sale price......... $32.80 (2285 Ib.) 
er Ec chs ae bas $32.15 per gross ton 


Evidently the cost of such iron to the foundryman 
is relatively less at high alloy content than at low, since 
the conversion charge remains fairly constant. But 
too high content introduces the danger of segregation 
or of waste through overcharging when running mixed 
heats. Research not only covering the alloy content 
but also the manganese, silicon and phosphorus con- 
tents corresponding, would result in correct grading 
of a useful series of irons of this class, opening the 
field for subsequent work. 


Overcharging, that is, using too much alloy-iron in 


. the desire to have enough special iron as a mixed heat 


comes down, is a less serious matter when the alloy 
content is low. The foundryman running alloy-iron 
throughout the mixture, established in such trade, would 
probably prefer the high-content alloy, using it as 4 
mixing iron. Further, analysis of methods of making 
alloy-iron merely confirms the opinion that the furnace 
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can make such alloys for less money than the foundry- 
man can. The certainty of alloying, the guarantee of 
mixtures, elimination of waste, purchasing power, 
method of manufacture, tonnage, class of labor in 
charge, research—all these factors are on the iron- 
maker’s side. Alloying is a furnace, not a foundry, 
problem, in my opinion. 

Briefly the advantage to the iron-maker of an 
auxiliary unit such as that described would appear 
to be: 


(a) A wider market for iron arising from 
the use of alloys. 

(b) Reduction or elimination of “off irons,” 
with consequent ability to market special irons 
—high-manganese, for instance. 

(c) Steady furnace practice due to elimina- 
tion of special ores, with consequent decrease 
in inventories. 

(d) A more even market arising from a 
more diversified product easily obtained. 

(e) Leadership, prestige and profit. 


With furnaces about evenly distributed across the 
country, iron markets will tend toward localization. 
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The foundries will gather around the nearest iron that 
promises the best service, as they have done before. 
But with iron coming in from Central Europe, of ex- 
cellent quality generally, with special iron from 
Sweden being laid down in Ohio, with foreign pipe 
makers under-bidding American makers, questions of 
diversification of product, uniformity in quality, widen- 
ing of market become important. 

That the foundry industry and the metal trades 
will benefit to the advantage of all, if the present 
beginnings in alloy-irons are carried to logical con- 
clusions, seems evident. It is not good sense to say 
that the use of alloys will revolutionize the iron foundry 
industry. But nickel, chromium, titanium, aluminum, 
among other metals now in use, do produce definite 
effects on gray iron. What is there beyond the present 
facts? And that the foundry industry will greatly 
improve the quality of its product, if it may operate 
with less haphazard “mixing,” is evident from many 
foundry records. 

We suggest study, research, development of the 
known facts by the iron-maker, and closer cooperation 
between furnace and foundry. 





EFFECTS OF SAFETY WORK 


Accidents Reduced in Twelve Years to Small 
Fraction of Initial Rate 


Accident frequency rates, for a group of iron and 
steel plants in which safety work has been stressed, 
are reported by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the period from the end of 1913 to the 
end of 1925. The index, based on 1,000,000 hours of 
exposure, was reduced for a group of such plants from 
60.3 in December, 1913, to 8.2 in December, 1925. 
These plants, which produce approximately 50 
per cent of the steel output, were not only among 
the first to undertake accident prevention, but |00 
have continued a safety campaign with great 
energy and persistence. 

Not all departments investigated have shown 
the same measure of improvement. Using five- 80 
year periods to smooth the curve and to eliminate 
heavy fluctuations in specific years, the average 
of 1907 to 1911 for the industry at large is given 


as 69.2, this figure being reduced to 31.3 as an 60- 


average for 1921 to 1925. 
Figures of Departments 


Blast furnaces had an accident rate higher 40 
than the average in the earliest period (76.1) 
and lower (29) in the latest. Bessemer con- 
verters show a reduction from 101.5 to 17, or ap- 


proximately five-sixths. Open-hearth furnaces 20 


have dropped from 84.2 to 29.9 in the period cov- 
ered. Foundries, on the other hand, have shown 
a slight increase in accident rates, going from 
60.1 to 63.1. The foundries have shown a maxi- 0 
mum during the period of 65.1 and a minimum 





States for each million population, compared with 846 
per million in 1911. This reduction has come in spite 
of an increase, during the interval, of more than seven- 
fold in deaths per million population from automobile 
accidents. These went up from 22 to 156 in 13 years. 
Meantime, however, deaths from steam railroads were 
reduced from 130 to 65, or just one-half, and from street 
cars from 32 to 16, again one-half. Reductions were 
recorded also in fatal accident rates from falls, burns 
and drownings, these being among the largest causes 
in the list. 

Other countries have shown a reduction in the 
totals, comparable with that of the United States. In 
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of 57. Heavy rolling mills have been below the Large Reductions in Accident Rates Were Recorded Between 


general average throughout the range of years. 
The latest figure is 18.1 against 61 in the 1907 to 
1911 period. Plate mills showed a progressive 
reduction from 69.4 to 26.8, and sheet mills from 
44.1 to 33.2. 

For all the cases covered, the 1925 figures give 277 
deaths, 1091 cases of permanent disability, and 36,404 
cases of temporary disability, a total of 37,772 for an 
employment list equivalent to 445,223 full-year work- 
ers. The rate of fatal accidents has been cut in two, 
compared with 1910 to 1914; the rate of permanent dis- 
abilities has been reduced 40 per cent; the rate of tem- 
porary disabilities has been cut in two. 

In 1924 there were 762 fatal accidents in the United 


the 1907-11 Average and That for 1921-25. The stippled 
area is the recent record. Foundries showed a slight in- 


crease in accidents 


those countries listed, however, the rate has been only 
about one-half that of the United States, thereby giv- 
ing credence to the general belief that Americans are 
prone to “take chances.” Thus the 1924 figures include 
34.1 for England and Wales against 76.2 for the United 
States. Other figures are 45.2 for Scotland, 28.3 for 
Belgium, 46.1 for New Zealand, 48 for Australia, 56.5 
for Canada and 39.6 for Norway. Some of these fig- 
ures relate to 1922 or 1923, as being the latest available 
information. 
























































Exports and Imports Gain in 1926 






Comparisons of Iron and Steel Movement with 1925 
and 1924—What Markets the In- 
creases Affected 


BY L. W. MOFFETT* 


affected this country in 1926, was characterized by 

the sharp gain in exports to the Far East and 
North and Central America and the penetration into 
the United States of German and Belgian tonnage. 
With exports from the United States during the 11 
months aggregating 1,968,859 gross tons, the entire 12 
months will show the 2,000,000-ton mark easily passed 
and the greatest outgoing movement since 1921, when 
the total was 2,209,864 tons. In 1923, exports from the 
United States amounted to 2,010,171 tons, but those 
for 1926 will go well beyond this figure. The monthly 
average for the 11 months of 1926 of 178,987 tons, 
added to the 1l-month total, would make 2,147,845 
tons for the complete year. 

Of the exports during the 11 months, 465,198 tons 
went to the Far East, a striking increase over the 
298,441 tons exported to that section in 1925. A large 
gain also was made in exports to North and Central 
America and West Indies during the 11 months, 
amounting to 1,038,059 tons, against 866,595 tons 
during all of 1925. An increase of approximately 30,- 
000 tons was made during the 11 months in exports to 
South America, with a total of 326,667 tons, as com- 
pared with 296,020 tons during the 12 months of 1925. 
No perceptible change was made in exports to Europe, 
the 11 months showing a total of 126,541 tons as 
against 132,481 tons for the year 1925. 


pba rote trade in iron and steel products, as it 


*Washington editor, THp IRON AGE, 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel 


(In Gross Tons) 








The greatest gain in exports to the Far East was 
made in the Japanese market, with a total of 227,556 
tons during the 11 months as against 132,890 tons in 
1925; but a loss was shown in this market when com- 
pared with 1924, when the total was 277,893 tons. 
Canada, the leading market for exports of iron and 
steel products, took 781,560 tons during the 11-month 
period, against 614,662 tons in 1925 and 554,471 tons 
in 1924. During the 11 months of 1926 and the years 
1925 and 1924 Canada took the greatest portion of ex- 
ports of such products as plates, galvanized sheets, 
plain and galvanized wire, steel bars and tin plate. 
World distribution of some of these products was widely 
scattered, however, and in some instances other coun- 
tries closely approached Canada as destinations. Such 
was the case of tin plate, exports to Japan during the 
11 months of 1926 being 41,263 tons as against 43,263 
tons for Canada. 

Japan was the leading destination of exports of tin 
plate during both 1925 and 1924, taking 38,794 tons 
and 53,984 tons, respectively. During the 11 months of 
last year Japan was the most important foreign market 
for black steel sheets, taking 78,582 tons, and likewise 
received the heaviest exports of this item in 1924, 
taking 101,606 tons, while in 1925 shipments of black 
steel sheets to that country declined to 38,234 tons. 
Japan also was the greatest foreign consumer of 
American steel rails during the 11 months of 1926, 


taking 28,283 tons. 
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United States Imports of Pig Iron by Principal Coun- 
tries of Shipment, January-November, in 1926 

















1926 1925 1924 (In Gross Tons) United 
(11 Months) (Entire Year) 
b ateie a ono 471 Germany India Belgium France Kingdom 
Be igium > * se" 912.712 168.990 93.568 JOMURE 6 0 narex's 8,395 9,329 930 4,663 15,833 
Czechoslovakia 2 1,754 2529 565 February - - 16,869 10,243 1,230 7,691 15,826 
France .. "  421'540 86.539 70,076 POOR i wivuvses 13,900 14,558 1,733 2,150 12,250 
Germany ... _... 949.725 105,094 27,147 CE din obs armen tnbit 13,529 9,798 650 5,051 15,651 
Netherlands : 86.205 66,936 36,142 Ae 25 ... 21,419 11,848 1,100 5,478 12,236 
Norway ; a as 15.150 &.389 12,209 SOE ciksavecs a: Ree 10,775 5 5 eae 8,275 
Soviet Russia ... 7" rs 4,787 er cs w was ,one SORTS 4,885 450 1,800 8,724 
Sweden ...... ; 31,911 20,902 August ........ 138300 4,067 ae i 3,244 
United Kingdo 155,487 124,884 September .... 10,415 3,742 40 re 
Canada 84.774 83,344 October ....... 12,565 454 aes 500 tees 
Mexico 1.420 627 November ..... 9,701 1,879 1,350 1,116 4 
Cuba a L< mn ; 32,487 6,881 — : me ; —— = 7 
me ts a eee -? 2946 ae Total ..... 146,101 81,578 7,488 28,449 92,043 
ee reas as en Dai 1,015 . eae 
British Indie... 81.735 185,347 70.979 United States Imports of Pig Iron by Principal Coun- 
Ce. Ahi ob caw. aki ial 263 2,524 tries of Origin 
Belgium Congo..... . —_ 1,653 903 
All other countries 15,998 3,033 4,577 (In Gross Tons) 
~ - - — ———___—_. 1926 1925 1924 
le . 1,035,531 943,085 556.814 (11 Months) (Entire Year) 
ee ee 430,819 441,425 209,109 
Imports of Iron and Steel Products Into the United ae a ante bee aes 11,878 
\ ° nitec ingdom 92,043 96,865 52,595 
States, During 11 Months of 1926, from Four Germany ..... tee. 146;101 75,052 11,228 
Leading Countries of Origin Retherianis 75-088 +408 33ers 
elgium ..... 7,488 ,068 O18 
(In Gross Tons) France A bho ss 28,449 9,814 23,208 
United Canada ............ - 4,719 6,455 15,933 
Germany Belgium Kingdom France oe: nS Ae ak te yr _ " oe 
Yanuary 12.101 12.945 18.261 7.721 J other countries...... 2.646 765 (,o18 
‘ebruary . 9,172 9,582 20,186 5: Ini : : 
one a abe are Pras aoe United States Imports of Cast Iron Pipe by Leading 
April ..... 18,578 20.575 19/208 12.661 Countries of Origin 
aay 28,678 18,055 15,320 20,640 (In Gross Tons) 
June 302,085 29,501 9.909 12,541 1926 1925 1924 
July 24,014 17,173 9,653 12,110 (11 Months) (Entire Year) 
em ao ee tt 7,179 Metal) wc, sussh 71,779 51,215 46.900 
t ember 29,37 21,309 83 9.733 Belgium # 8.385 87 22 674 
October .... .. 21,574 211217 4951 et ee ere 42444 33°701 
November 21,802 24,227 3,790 9,849 2 ST eee 697 1,717 42 
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Of American steel exports to South America in the 
11 months of 1926 the “A. B. C.” countries, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, took 162,834 tons, against 173,252 tons 
and 155,381 tons respectively, during the full years 
1925 and 1924. Galvanized sheets, steel rails, pipe, 
barbed wire, plain and galvanized wire, steel bars and 
tin plate, cut nails, car wheels and axles and plates con- 
stituted the major items exported to these South 
American countries. 

Heavy rails, structural steel and -tubular products 
were the leading products going to Cuba, while that 
market is an important one for galvanized sheets and, 
in a lesser degree, for steel bars, tin plate, barbed wire, 
ear wheels and axles. Exports to countries other than 
those named reflect movements of less importance than 
those specifically pointed out. Nevertheless they make 
large aggregate tonnages of vital moment to mainte- 
nance of the export trade for American iron and steel 
producers. The movement of American material was 
most marked to so-called neutral markets, but also 
gained in some markets where ordinarily European 
countries have held the dominating position. 

In spite of the gain in American iron and steel ex- 
ports last year, however, the total is not up to the 
pre-war level for such years as 1912 and 1913. This 
indicates the contest ahead at a time when European 
makers have combined and are exerting every possible 
effort to increase foreign trade throughout the world, 
including the United States itself. 

Expansion in foreign markets made by Germany 
since 1924 has been particularly notable, and has been 
coincident with stabilized conditions in that country that 
grew out of adoption of the Dawes plan. Belgian iron 
and steel manufacturers also have actively sought and 
gained foreign markets during the past three years, as 
stability prevailed in that country. Both countries have 
shown progressive gains in the export markets, so that 
they have recovered pre-war markets and in some in- 
stances have acquired new ones. The fact that the 
United States industry is not exporting quite so heav- 
ily as during the pre-war period would indicate that 
gains made by foreign producers in international trade 
have been made partially at the expense of the United 
States. 

During the latter half of 1926, however, increases 
made in foreign markets by European manufacturers, 
as well as those by United States producers, were made 
partially at the expense of the United Kingdom. The 
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United States Imports of Structural Shapes by Main 
Countries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 


1926 1925 1924 
(11 Months) (Entire Year) 

GO be ns: 4d DAD RS 110,645 77,293 43.244 
ee. «kde sinters ad 77,256 63,342 22.785 
France Bs uleawtteee 7,379 4,552 8,482 
SOCIO. 7 5 edie sa Pn i 19,697 3,137 2,084 
PESOUIRIIE * os Viv ava om 5,152 4,179 2,463 
All other countries...... 1,161 2,083 6,930 


United States Imports of Steel Bars, by Chief Coun- 
tries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 


1926 1925 1924 
(11 Months) (Entire Year) 

Total » eke -iralaibeeas 98,256 58,805 39,023 

 .. -5 debk< bh ewe 53,056 37,255 15,121 
WORMOO . 8k cc ethath ee ap aes 12,112 5,992 5,825 
ORNS aoc aban se 14,736 110 1,316 
Netherlands ...... sh i 5,114 2,948 1,034 
IR Ps ae 10,132 7,331 11.579 
United Kingdom........ 1,430 1,533 2,311 
All other countries...... 1,676 636 1,837 


United States Imports of Steel Rails by Principal 
Countries of Shipment 


(In Gross Tons) 


1926 1925 1924 
(11 Months) (Entire Year) 

CO rs xc b sen 61,794 86,871 43,358 
I ee ae ee 25,067 27,287 22,273 
RIND: sets doce setioat ae Soraekd 1,418 347 4,140 
ON ch esepadacst 22,864 4,281 6,998 
Netherlands ........-.. 3,144 1,871 4,979 
United Kingdom........ 49 260 794 


All other countries...... 9,252 2,825 4,174 
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British coal strike, starting in May of last year, was 
a vital blow to the British iron and steel industry. It 
not only greatly lessened the foreign and home mar- 
kets for that country, but also resulted in heavy im- 
ports. By reason of this condition the progress made 
by other European manufacturers and by United States 
makers in increasing exports in 1926 cannot be ac- 
cepted as an index as to future possibilities, because 
the United Kingdom will be an important factor, pro- 
vided the industry there has no further labor troubles, 
and is otherwise stabilized. 

France also has become an increasingly important 
factor in foreign markets, and in 1925 was the world’s 
greatest exporter of steel for the first time in its his- 
tory. Imports from that country into the United States 
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Exports of Iron and Steel Products from the United 

States to Our Principal Customers. The 1926 figure 

is for 11 months (solid line) with a dotted line 

added for December, on assumption that it would 
about equal November 


have been relatively light, excepting for such items as 
pig iron and cast iron pipe. 

The organization of the European steel cartel last 
fall embraces all of the important European iron and 
steel capacity, with the exception of that of the United 
Kingdom, which, so far, has not become affiliated with 
the combine. What effect this entente may have on 
the United States industry, both in foreign and do- 
mestic markets, remains to be seen. It has been a 
matter of conflicting speculation. So far, however, the 
effect has not been perceptible. As a matter of fact, 
one of the principal purposes of the combine was to 
protect each of the member countries against the 
others. The intense drive for foreign markets had 
resulted in cutting of prices and a generally hazardous 
competitive condition. 


Highest Imports in 23 Years 


American manufacturers of iron and steel have 
looked askance at practices of manufacturers abroad 
which, it is contended, have made it possible for them 
to penetrate the American market as they did during 
the last three years, particularly in 1926. For the 11 
months of that period imports into the United States 
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Imports of Iron and Steel 
Products Into the United 
States, from Our Principal 
Suppliers. The 1926 fig- 
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aggregated 1,035,531 tons, representing our highest 
incoming movement in iron and steel since 1903, when 
imports aggregated 1,719,548 tons. There still remains 
the final month of 1926 in the import movement of 
last year to be added to the figure for 11 months. 
While the great bulk of exports of iron and steel from 
the United States consists of finished material, the 
heaviest items of importation consist of raw material, 
though rapid gains have been made in a number of 
highly competitive finished steel lines. 

Imports of iron and steel into the United States 
during the 11 months of 1926 were 52 per cent of the 
1,968,859 tons of exports of that period. Imports in 
1925, amounting to 943,085 tons, were 53 per cent of 
exports for that year, amounting to 1,762,572 tons. 
Imports in 1924, totaling 556,814 tons, represented 31 
per cent of the exports, amounting to 1,807,157 tons. 
There was a slight percentage decrease of imports 
during the 11 months of 1926, as measured against ex- 
ports for that period. When compared with similar 
earlier movements, however, it will be seen that the 
tonnages of 1926, both as to imports and exports, were 
considerably larger than for either 1925 or 1924, the 
relative growth in imports being especially striking. 

Pig iron made up 41 per cent of the imports in 1926, 
46 per cent in 1925 and 37 per cent in 1924. Germany 
supplied 33 per cent of the pig iron and 24.1 per cent 
of all iron and steel imports during the 11 months of 
1926. This reflects a sharp gain when compared with 
1925 and 1924. It is not unlikely that Germany’s share 
was larger than reported, for some of her shipments 
are believed to have come through the Netherlands and 
to have been credited to the port of last shipment. 
During 1925 Germany supplied 19 per cent of the pig 
iron and 11 per cent of all iron and steel imports, while 
in 1924 only 5.3 per cent of the pig iron and 4 per cent 
of all iron and steel imports came from Germany. 

During the 11 months of 1926 Germany supplied 37 
per cent of the steel rails imported, while in 1925 and 
1924 Germany was the source of rail imports of 11 and 
18 per cent, respectively. During the 11 months of 1926 
imports of structural shapes from Germany were 17.8 
per cent of all such imports, while the tonnages of this 
material imported in 1925 and 1924, coming from Ger- 
many, made up 4.3 per cent and 5.9 per cent of the 
structural material totals. Germany furnished 15 per 
cent of the steel bar imports during the 11 months of 
1926, 5 per cent in 1925 and 3 per cent in 1924. 

Next to Germany came Belgium as the leading 
source of imports during the 11 months of 1926. With 
a total of 212,712 tons for that period, Belgium pro- 
vided 20.5 per cent of all iron and steel imports, against 
17 per cent for each of the years 1925 and 1924. Bel- 
gium furnished 45 per cent of the imports of steel rails 
during the 11 months of 1926, against 74 per cent in 
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1925. Of the structural shapes imported, Belgium 
supplied 61 per cent during the 11-month period, 82 per 
cent in 1925 and 52.7 per cent in 1924. Belgium also 
supplied the bulk of steel bars for the three periods, 
with 57 per cent during the 11 months of 1926, 63 per 
cent in 1925 and 38 per cent in 1924. 

The United Kingdom ranked third as the source 
of imports during the 11 months of 1926, and was giv- 
ing every promise of taking second, if not first, posi- 
tion had it not been for the coal strike. Imports from 
the United Kingdom during the 11 months of 1926 
were 123,710 tons, or 11.9 per cent of the total, as 
against 16 per cent in 1925 and 22 per cent in 1924. Of 
the imports from the United Kingdom last year 92,043 
tons consisted of pig iron. 

Taking fourth position as the source of imports 
into the United States, France furnished 121,540 tons, 
or 11.7 per cent, against 9.1 per cent in 1925 and 12.6 
per cent in 1924. Of the French imports during the 
11 months of last year, 28,449 tons was pig iron, but 
the largest item was cast iron pipe. That country sup- 
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Distribution of Exports of Iron and Steel from the 
United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
1926 r-——_Calendar Year——_, 
(11 Months) 13% 








925 1924 1923 
SRE SE PP" 4,672 9,034 9,536 7,911 
CT .; sicind «06. ee 318 116 745 Sine 
dy ton piece ee 2,596 1,391 613 1,404 
PE 155, a6 wena’ 2,124 1,213 1,699 aioe 
PEE? Sow eviceveaed 8,934 9,047 2,625 7,115 
EE ea ee ae 1,044 2,488 1,235 1,498 
ED os acai a & ane te 2,474 4,175 1,127 cee 
Irish Free State...... 807 52 329 anon 
EE er ee 22,747 41,767 22,513 2,986 
Netherlands ......... 3,868 2,735 2,262 4,967 
DE Gau Shas ose Oe 4,088 3,472 3,250 4,096 
a ee 2,007 728 1,110 469 
I i a end & i 2,421 1,995 1,023 ease 
Soviet Russia........ 2,870 3,562 716 oo 
SS ee 2,279 6,117 4,299 7,832 
NS isi nade ts de Sie 1,321 664 701 2,774 
Turkey in Europe.... 3,013 1,827 898 a hobs 
United Kingdom...... 58,490 52,261 56,577 63,080 
Total Europe....... 126,073 142,644 111,258 omnis 
ia ak ate eh Bi is 781,560 614,662 554,471 760,614 
Ce SEO, A ci cu oe 60s 2,440 2,954 4,606 bas 
ree 9,859 7,600 13,697 6,169 
Honduras ; 4,068 5,963 7,653 16,911 
BEOEIOD os cvacsccseces 94,164 102,412 108,512 84,583 
Newfoundland ....... 919 1,701 1,270 err 
PISORERMUR cccccccces 6,599 5,779 5,491 nam 
nn . 4's & 6-5 eae 8,060 14,625 13,544 8,903 
re 15,854 15,393 4,522 ate 
North America..... 923,523 771,089 713,766 oc 
ER 5 5s che. bn 0 ¢as 286 242 380 (a) 
NUD: a's an op 0 oe on 1,597 1,530 1,328 (a) 
Trinidad and Tobago. 5,766 5,746 4,395 (a) 
Other’ British West 
COE casidehss ae 1,504 2,321 1,257 11,082 
Ce 06s wte tee a eecte 83,984 146,823 165,637 171,900 
Dominican Republic. 6,950 10,487 11,129 10,668 
Dutch West Indies... 5,895 3,741 3,044 a 
Haitian Republic..... 2,820 1,943 2,891 
6g 108,802 172,833 190,061 
a ere 53,655 87,296 55,388 53,744 
646 hanee oe 772 1,855 756 
Pe Ctagespewh ems 92,855 46,016 68,139 50,53 
Tn cow bi dea ea vee 6,324 44,940 31,854 33,893 
PL. sesame awine 60,709 77,336 39,333 28,562 
SIOURGOT . . 2 00s ; 1,399 2,218 3,850 “4 
British Guiana....... 320 571 191 di 
Dutch Guiana ....... 783 661 48 + de 
Ra ee ere 34,888 17,895 28,177 27,384 
DT i.» ewe b-040.00 7,078 5,434 4,597 9,181 
Venezuela ..... 57,806 35,231 24,874 16,177 
South America..... $26,589 $19,453 257,207 exes 
> > ae 35,436 25,750 23,449 24,394 
British Malaya ...... 14,020 6,719 3,124 3,209 
SY “ole & ache bt Ride 39,385 56,816 57,126 52,327 
Java and Madura.... 12,468 8,597 5,704 
Other Dutch East 
DG | Sirbaweaa< 24,852 16,597 21,144 nie 
Hongkong fia 1,879 3,569 11,086 10,863 
6a > we week 6. «es 2,254 ie er aa 
Japan and Chosen.... 227,556 132,890 277,893 363,954 
NEE: «se lsdnwe ie «0% 20,003 1,802 17,204 18,240 
ot 5G beieewe.0 xe 1,971 1,197 3,980 
Philippines ..4....... 53,605 46,897 49,763 35,049 
Asiatic Russia....... 404 190 771 
Turkey in Asia.. ; 502 497 432 
TOGSE BONS. ccc uwie 434,835 $01,521 471,676 eee 
DIO, - eink nthe awe 27,064 22,543 23,148 41,144 
New Zealand......... 2,865 2,072 3,237 3,682 
British South Africa. . 8,898 23,208 31,283 13,264 
DE Sesné <00s0k 646 5,588 3,314 1,714 1,088 
Portuguese East Africa 2,295 981 938 1,026 
All other countries... 2,827 2,913 2,869 oan 
a ee (b) 1,968,859 1,762,571 1,807,157 1,992,595 





(a)Included in “Other British West Indies.” 
(b)11 months only. 
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plied 48,864 tons of the total cast iron pipe imports of 
71,779 tons during the 11-month period. 

Imports of cast iron pipe for the 11 months showed 
an increase of 20,566 tons over the entire year of 1925 
and an increase of 24,879 tons over this class of im- 
ports in 1924, France supplied 42,444 tons in 1925 and 
22,701 tons in 1924. Cast iron pipe imports from Bel- 
gium during the 11 months of 1926 totaled 18,385 tons, 
while in 1925 and 1924 cast iron pipe imports from 
Belgium consisted of 6874 tons and 22,674 tons respec- 
tively. 

Inroads being made by foreign producers in pene- 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products from the United 
States, by Principal Countries of Destination 





Steel Plate 
(11 Months) -—————Entire Year ——~ 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
Tees His as 129,452 104,450 85,543 115,459 
co rey 105,509 82,384 67,305 92,381 
CA act venan wake 1,239 1,245 1,312 932 
Mexico eveabeaeh 1,420 1,560 718 714 


Galvanized Steel Sheets 
(11 Months) -—— Entire Year 

















TTT 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
en 6 ce eek és 161,473 160,270 a 108,148 114,748 
Came. . cisieates 40,782 24,927 17,300 29,785 
Philippines ....... 21,300 18,401 13,568 7,825 
Se aia ot» wicks 68 9,852 11,671 11,296 12,998 
Arwoentee «sc ecive 9,068 35,642 14,460 5,063 
See a 8.538 7,524 6,035 6.333 
BEE 654.n0s de ee 5,050 3,982 15.340 8,917 
Black Steel Sheets 
(11 Months) -————Entire Year—————_, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
NE in. iat 6 156,095 95,431 148,742 139,103 
SO. ac ncehenasen ee 38,234 101,606 74,749 
Comes aise 500s 60,187 43,613 37,142 49,136 
Steel Rails 
(11 Months) , Entire Year ——- 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
Wats. . «+ ctwie x 168,315 151,690 208,829 267,409 
SODA. 01: 6000s0e5, oe 10,136 95,011 
CN .cavuctan es 25,716 20,212 61,445 
PE. cc dvcnmeeied 17,447 6,085 4,849 
Pe oc ccnt dade’ 16,286. 37,343 45,554 
I eaten cy atte ai te 9,338 5,394 3,323 
Ce ks bib dee aed 8,718 6,031 5,320 
Philippines ....... 5,029 3,807 5,105 
eS ere 4,959 2,569 3,249 
Barbed Wire 
(11 Months) ;-————Entire Year—————,, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
Tote is ccasy 49,127 71,115 90,443 74,843 
eee. ..1ckerewan 6,325 14,112 29,694 11,703 
eS 5,946 5,670 7,287 4,409 
CO. oe tackowiin 5,280 1,986 4,329 6,303 
BEG 44a cetedue 5,245 5,409 3,988 4,003 
Philippines ......<. 4,748 1,626 3,905 
Se Uae sk ce te eee 2,255 4,406 7,620 9,353 
Argentina) ......%8% 2,065 10,038 10,267 8,243 
Plain and Galvanized Wire 
(11 Months) ;-———Entire Year—————\, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
Tetale «icici SS 35,596 37,052 92,231 
SO; usu ceaws 11,097 13,701 8,301 ree 
NI ne 5,295 1,712 3,686 3,977 
Argentina ....... 2,857 1,255 3,544 12,776 
DO ¢osuewnnunEe 1,229 i<es 7,526 9,785 
SUGOE:.. «<cacschukee 1,224 730 4,082 23,825 
Plain Heavy Structural Material 
(11 Months) -————FEntire Year ———S 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
: Otte | ks waledc 146,504 104,339 102,408 122,066 
soos tdbate 111,309 73,557 64,455 : ‘ 
Cuba SKveeneeewa 6,598 18,751 se 913 
Ce: soca ban eeu’ 5,879 2,074 3,971 
WONOR ocsccabicuns 5,314 992 3,491 
Steel Bars 
(11 Months) -————Entire Year—————, 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
SOO S cadle ver 126,818 119,948 98,380 158,315 
i ss sik ok bic kon 77,610 64,302 47,124 
United Kingdom. 23,935 19,471 8,504 
SN cc oee aie ate ae 3,306 5,121 12,655 
Mexico sok bake ie oe 3,217 3,319 2,719 
| “BARR Teo ee 2,712 2,614 1,215 
SR avcuncoann’ 2,106 979 2,870 
Tin Plate 
(tl Months) -————Entire Year———_—_—_, 
926 1925 1924 1923 
TOG .cccawans 219,001 161,383 160,994 124,452 
SN «Ne 43,263 35,751 22,513 29,562 
gapan + <i aee aaa 41,616 38,794 53,984 35,808 
IN: sa ae aati 19,414 19,388 24,680 12,877 
British India...... 14,341 Paya 2 10,010 6,465 
Argentina ....... 14,056 6,656 8,888 7,291 
italy eke ke ake 9,943 7,527 4,114 2,267 
ra a cae hehe hale 8,528 5,276 3,918 2,341 
ame nin'é wrtitaumoet obits 5,801 6,720 3,278 2,458 
a vse neuersal es 2,221 4,802 5,887 4,954 
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trating the American market for both raw materials 
and finished lines have brought about apprehension, 
with the result of relief being sought through tariff 
provisions. There is now pending a report expected 
to be made soon by the Tariff Commission concerning 
the pig iron import situation. 

This subject was brought up some time ago when 
Eastern merchant blast furnace interests made appli- 
cation to the commission under the flexible provision 
of the Fordney-McCumber act for a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the present duty of 75c. per ton on pig 
iron. The report of investigators of the commission 
showed that pig iron was produced in India at a cost 
of $7 or more under the American cost. At the time 
the application was filed India was the principal source 
of imports of pig iron. In view of the lower costs 
abroad, merchant iron interests of this country con- 
tended that a 50 per cent increase, amounting to an 
additional 37.5c. per ton, would be of small benefit, if 
any. An effort also has been made, through the Cus- 
toms Division of the Treasury Department, for appli- 
cation of the anti-dumping section of the emergency 
act as to imports of pig iron from India. The anti- 
dumping unit of the customs division, after making an 
inquiry, held that no proof of dumping from India 
could be found. There were two primary difficulties, 
one being that there is not a wholesale home market 
in India and the other that shipments of pig iron from 
India to countries other than the United States were 
not comparable to exports to this country from India. 

Early in 1926 the customs division, acting upon com- 
plaint by merchant pig iron producers, issued a coun- 
tervailing order applying to imports of pig iron from 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. This was based on the 
charge that the Indian Government was indirectly sub- 
sidizing these imports by reason of bounties it paid on 
the production of steel ingots in that country. The 
customs division, however, did not fix the amount of 
the countervailing penalty. It was left for further in- 
vestigation. The division did, however, subject im- 
ports of pig iron from the Tata Iron & Steel Co. to 
such a penalty immediately and temporarily held up 
liquidation of entries. Subsequently, however, the cus- 
toms division issued an order suspending the counter- 
vailing order and permitting liquidation of entries 
without the imposition of any countervailing duty. 
The division still is studying the question, with a view 
to determining the amount of the penalty. 


German Steel Bounties Attacked 


The greatest stir in the import situation last year 
came when prominent American iron and steel pro- 
ducers complained to the Treasury Department that 
the Raw Material Steel Syndicate of Germany was 
paying bounties on steel produced in that country and 
exported to markets of the world. The upshot was the 
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appointment of a mixed commission, consisting of two 
representatives each of the American and the German 
Governments. One American representative was se- 
lected by the State Department and the other by the 
Treasury Department. 

Despite the fact that this commission was not sup- 
posed to reach any conclusions, but instead was to con- 
fine itself to facts, it reported that no bounties were 
paid on pig iron and rolling mill steel products ex- 
ported from Germany. The Treasury Department re- 
sented the character of the report and complaint was 
made from iron and steel sources that, as a matter of 
fact, the negotiations were dominated by the State De- 
partment and handled as a diplomatic matter rather 
than one of trade and economics, and an alleged viola- 
tion of the American tariff act. The Treasury Depart- 
ment took occasion to issue a statement saying that 
the report of the commission was not conclusive, and 
that it was for the Treasury Department itself to take 
final action. It has not, as yet, passed upon the report. 
American manufacturers apparently were not 


COPPER IN 1926 


Domestic Consumption and Imports Make New 
Record—Large Decrease in Exports 


Outstanding features of the copper industry in 
1926 were record-breaking imports and domestic con- 
sumption, states the United States Bureau of Mines. 
European countries did not make the demands on the 
market that it was anticipated they would, and, in- 
stead of increasing, exports to Europe decreased large- 
ly in 1926. Exports to France, however, showed a no- 
table increase. Both smelter and refinery production 
showed small increases over previous peace-time rec- 
ords and, while stocks of refined copper increased, 
stocks of blister copper decreased sufficiently so that 
there was little change in total stocks. 

The smelter production of copper from domestic ores 
in 1926 as determined by the bureau from reports of the 
smelters showing actual production for 11 months and 
estimated production for December, was 1,742,000,000 
lb., compared with 1,675,000,000 Ib. in 1925. The 
1926 production is the largest peace-time output, being 
approximately 4 per cent higher than that of 1925, 
which was heretofore the highest recorded with the 
exception of the war years, 1916, 1917 and 1918. The 
estimated smelter production from domestic ores for 
December, as reported by the smelters, was 157,000,000 
lb., 13,006,000 lb. higher than the average for the 11 
months preceding. The estimated production for De- 
cember, 1925, was 137,000,006 lb., which was below the 
monthly average for that year. 

The production of new refined copper from domestic 
sources, determined similarly, was about 1,738,000,000 
lb., compared with 1,683,000,000 Ib. in 1925. In 1926 
the production of new refined copper from domestic and 
foreign sources amounted to about 2,346,000,000 Ib., 
compared with 2,205,000,000 Ib. in 1925, an increase of 
141,000,000 Ib. or 6 per cent. The production of secon- 
dary copper by primary refineries increased from 198,- 
000,000 lb. to about 207,000,000 lb. in 1926, or 9,000,000 
lb., so that the total primary and secondary output of 
copper by the refineries was 150,000,000 lb. higher in 
1926, being about 2,553,000,000 lb. compared with 2,- 
403,000,000 Ib. in 1925. 


Imports and Exports 


The imports of unmanufactured copper during the 
first 11 months of 1926, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amounted to 715,- 
782,075 lb., a monthly rate of 65,000,000 lb. compared 
with 652,973,407 lb. for the entire year 1925, a monthly 
rate of over 54,000,000 lb. The imports for 1926 will 
undoubtedly be record-breaking as the total imports 
for 11 months are only 53,000,000 lb. below the record 
annual total of 1924, 768,813,731 Ib. 

The exports of copper during the first 11 months 
of 1926 amounted to 864,786,512 Ib., compared with 
1,082,369,439 lb. exported during the entire year 1925. 
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chagrined at the report of the mixed commission. In- 
stead, they are actively seeking application of the anti- 
dumping act against imports of iron and steel from 
Germany. They point out that a countervailing order 
covering the amount of alleged bounties which the 
German Raw Steel Syndicate had been paying would 
not provide ample protection. On the other hand they 
maintain that anti-dumping penalties on German prod- 
ucts would be much more effective. The anti-dumping 
unit has made a report on this subject, but no decision 
has been made by the Treasury Department. 

It is likely that, before it is reached, hearings will 
be held. There have been 50 or more notices of alleged 
dumping served upon importers of German iron and 
steel products. Protests also have been made against 
alleged dumping of Belgian steel products and, 
though not formal, so far as known, there have been 
vigorous complaints from American foundries against 
heavy imports of cast iron pipe from France and Bel- 
gium. 


Exports for November were the highest recorded in 
any of the first 11 months, and if December exports 
are at the same rate, the total for the year will be 
about 959,000,000 lb., a decrease of 123,000,000 Ib. from 
those of 1925. It does not seem likely, however, that 
the exports in December will be as high as those for 
November. 

Refineries report that at the end of 1926 approxi- 
mately 137,000,000 lb. of refined copper would be in 
stock, and increase from 124,000,000 lb. at the end of 
1925. Stocks on hand Nov. 30 were reported to be 145,- 
000,000 lb., so that stocks of refined copper were esti- 
mated to drop 8,000,000 Ib. in December. It is esti- 
mated that stocks of blister copper at the smelters, in 
transit to refineries, and at refineries, and materials in 
process of refining, were 415,000,000 lb. on Dec. 31, 
compared with 432,000,000 lb. at the end of 1925, a de- 
crease of 17,000,000 Ib. 

The quantity of refined copper withdrawn on domes- 
tic account during the year was about 1,584,000,000 Ib., 
compared with 1,401,000,000 Ib. in 1925, an increase of 
183,000,000 lb. The year 1918 is the only one in which 
domestic withdrawals surpassed those of 1926. 


High Production of Copper 


Production of primary copper in the United States 
in the first 11 months of 1926 amounted to 800,400 net 
tons, an average of 72,764 tons per month. The aver- 
age daily rate was 2396 tons. This is much higher 
than in 1925, or in 1924, in which the average daily 
rate was 2307 and 2168 tons respectively. Production 
in 11 months of 1926 was greater than in 12 months 
of 1924, when the total was 793,377 tons. It was 
greater than the first 11 months of 1925, when the 
total was 772,551 tons. As the 12 months’ total of 1925 
was 842,117 tons, it is evident that 1926 went well be- 
yond that figure, assuming December production equal 
to that of the average preceding month of the year. 


Disorganization of the coal car equipment of Great 
Britain is one of the important factors delaying an 
immediate resumption of normal activity in the coal 
mining industry as well as in iron and steel lines and 
their dependent industries, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from Assis- 
tant Trade Commissioner Harold A. Burch, London. 
According to reports in England, British industry may 
be faced with a coal car shortage for as long as six 
months. 


The lake steamer George M. Humphrey, a 600-ft. 
boat to be used in the Lake Superior iron ore trade, 
which is being built for the Kinsman Transit Co., was 
launched at the Lorain, Ohio, yards of the American 
Shipbuilding Co., Dec. 30. The boat was named for the 
executive vice-president of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land. 
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Briquette Boring's for Cupola Use 


Results in Saving of $10 a Ton—Crushing of Machine 
Shop Turnings Also Features Dodge 
Scrap Department 


BY F. L. PRENTISS* 


of machine shop turnings, the baling of light 

stamping scrap and the careful sorting and prep- 
aration of other grades of old material are features 
of the scrap department of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
Detroit. 

The briquettes made from the cast iron borings are 
used in the cupola mixture in the company’s foundry, 
replacing a like amount of pig iron. Heretofore the 
borings have been sold along with other grades of 
scrap that the company did not melt in its cupolas 
and have been used as blast furnace scrap. The sub- 
stitution of the briquettes for a portion of the pig iron 
is expected to result in a saving of close to $10 a ton 
based on the cost of pig iron. All the borings pro- 
duced in the plant, amounting to 50 tons per day when 
in full operation, will be made into briquettes and used 
in the cupolas. 

Various processes have been developed for briquet- 
ting borings for use in blast furnaces. These include 
the use of some form of binding material for cementing 
the scrap together under pressure and also the use 
of a sintering process. In the Dodge plant the bri- 
quettes are pressed from scrap under very high pres- 
sure without the use of a binder, and they go to the 
cupolas as they come from the briquetting machine. 


[ioe briquetting of cast iron borings, the crushing 


Briquettes Form 10 Per Cent of Cupola Mixture 


In making iron the cupola mixture, as now made 
up, contains 10 per cent’ briquetted borings, which have 
been substituted for that percentage of pig iron. A 
newly designed briquetting machine, as well as equip- 
ment for handling the fine borings and the briquettes 
themselves, was recently installed, and it is stated that 
not only has the method of making the briquettes 
worked satisfactorily, ‘but their use in the cupolas has 
proved equally successful. 


*Resident editor THe IRoN AGg, Cleveland. 


The borings are compressed into cylindrical bri- 
quettes, 4 in. in diameter, 3 to 4 in. long and weighing 
approximately 7 lb. each. The compression is accom- 
plished by means of a plunger, which exerts a pressure 
of 20 tons per sq. in. Both mechanical and hydraulic 
power are used in the machine. Power is first applied 
through a motor and crankshaft, and when the mate- 
rial has been partly compressed, hydraulic pressure is 
applied to complete the formation of the briquette. 
The machine has a capacity of 50 tons in 24 hr. It 
was built by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. A machine built along the same general 
lines was installed by an Ohio steel plant some time 
ago for compressing steel turnings and borings into 
briquettes for use in an electric furnace. 


Both Borings and Briquettes Handled by Conveyors 


The briquetting machine is located in a small steel 
and glass-inclosed room on a platform under the cupola 
charging floor. At the source of supply, the machine 
shop, the borings are loaded into 1-ton dump hoppers 
that are hauled with lift platform trucks. Then they 
are dumped into a grating in the floor. Passing 
through the grating, the scrap falls an a_ horizontal 
conveyor. The bottom of this conveyor is a steel plate, 
along which a chain type conveyor carries the material 
into a pit beneath the briquetting machine. From the 
pit a vertical bucket-type conveyor elevates the borings 
to a 50-ton bin above the machine. From the bin the 
scrap is fed through gates into the machine. 

The briquettes, after being formed, drop from the 
machine to a horizontal conveyor, which delivers them 
to a vertical conveyor. From the latter a horizontal 
conveyor carries the briquettes to and discharges them 
into bins at the side of the charging floor, and from 
these bins they are handled with a erane and lifting 
magnet when the charges are made up. 

All the work in connection with making the bri- 


Borings Are 
Brought from the 
Machine Shop in 
Dump Hoppers 
Hauled by Lift 
Platform Trucks 
and Are Dumped 
Through a’ Grat- 
ing to a Conveyor. 
This carries the 
scrap to the bri- 
auetting room in 
the background, 
where it is ele- 
vated to a bin 
from which it is 
fed into the bri- 
quetting machine 
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quettes and handling the scrap on the conveyors is 
looked after by one man. 


Machine Shop Turnings Crushed Into Short Shoveling 
Turnings 


Mechanical equipment also has been provided for 
preparing and handling other forms of scrap. Ma- 
chine shop turnings that were formerly sold as such, 
just as produced, are now chopped up into short shov- 
eling turnings. This scrap is produced in two adjoin- 
ing machine shops, one four stories and the other eight 
stories in height. Through openings in each floor the 
turnings are dumped into a chute, falling to a chip 
room on the first floor, beneath which are two crushers. 
As the scrap leaves the chute, men remove the heavy 
turnings that might injure the crushing equipment and 
fork the remainder into the hoppers of the crushers, 
the tops of which are on a level with the floor. These 
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into which the various grades are sorted. The yard is 
served by a 5-ton crane with a 75-ft. span, which han- 
dles the scrap with a lifting magnet. The crane run- 
way extends about 125 ft. to the foundry cupola plat- 
form, on which there is storage space. All scrap that 
is usable in the foundry goes to the cupolas. Approx- 
imately 125,000 lb. of scrap is salvaged for the foundry 
every day. 

Scrap from the manufacturing departments is taken 
to the scrap yards in electric trucks or in trucks hauled 
by a gasoline locomotive. Two railroad tracks are pro- 
vided for loading scrap, one at the side of the yard and 
a parallel track extending through the center of the 
yard between the sets of bins. 

Heavy melting steel scrap is sorted into two kinds, 
one composed of scrapped automobile parts such as 
crank and axle shafts and structural steel, and the 
other composed of lighter shoveling steel, including the 





The Briquetting Machine Has a Capacity for Making 50 Tons of Briquettes in 24 Hr. Its operation requires 
only one man, who also controls the conveyor which delivers the scrap to the machine 


cut the scrap into short shoveling size, or in 6-in. and 
smaller pieces. Leaving the crushers, the scrap passes 
to a conveyor, which delivers it to gondola cars at the 
side of the building. 

One of the principal reasons for installing the scrap 
crushers was to increase the amount that could be 
loaded on a car and to reduce the railroad charge for 
hauling. From 25 to 30 tons made up a carload when 
turnings were shipped in their bulky form, unless the 
car sides were built up with boards. Sometimes less 
than the minimum 20 tons was put on a car. With the 
scrap reduced to short shoveling turnings, 40 to 45 tons 
are loaded on a car and the material has a uniformity 
in size that is desired by the consumer. 


Crusher Capacity Is 130 Tons in 24 Hours 


The only labor required in handling the turnings 
from the time they are delivered into the chutes in the 
machine shop until the scrap is loaded on cars as short 
shoveling turnings is in picking out the heavier pieces 
and in raking the scrap into the crusher hoppers. The 
crushers have a capacity of 130 tons in 24 hr. They 
were built by the American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 

A well equipped scrap yard is provided for han- 
dling the iron and steel scrap other than borings and 
turnings. In this there are two sets of wooden bins 


smaller automobile parts. The two grades are stored 
in separate bins. There are two shears for cutting 
pipe and other scrap into sizes to meet mill specifica- 
tions. 

Scrapped castings first go to the salvage depart- 
ment, where automobile parts that can be repaired are 
sorted out. The rejected material then goes on to the 
scrap yard. 


Stamping Scrap Is Used in Company’s Foundry 


Scrap selected for use in the foundry is mostly 
sheet stampings produced in the pressed steel depart- 
ment. This is first sheared up to meet the foundry 
specifications for size. The only cast scrap used in 
the foundry is that produced in the plant. Consequent- 
ly the analysis of all the cast scrap that goes into the 
cupola is known. 

In sorting scrap, malleable castings, machinery cast, 
heavy breakable cast, burned iron and No. 1 busheling 
are separated. The latter is cut up and sorted to meet 
mill specifications. One bin holding scrap classed as 
No. 2 busheling contains questionable material that is 
sold on inspection only. Heavy melting steel is also 
classified as No. 1 and No. 2, the latter being regarded 
as questionable material and sold on inspection only. 

Light stamping scrap, if too light for foundry use 
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or lighter than No. 12 gage, is baled in a Logemann 
scrap metal press. There are two of these presses 
located in a building at the side of the scrap’ yard, and 
both are operated by one man. The bales are 16 x 20 
in. and from 12 to 18 in. thick, weighing approximately 
300 Ib. On leaving the machines, the bales are auto- 
matically pushed into a pit in the scrap yard, from 
which they are picked up by the scrap yard crane or 
loaded on cars. 

The same presses are used for baling tin cans, of 
which there is a large accumulation from the painting 
department, and old wire and other miscellaneous ma- 
terial that ordinarily goes to the dump. By baling this 
material the cost of hauling it away is saved. More- 
over, there is a market for this scrap in baled form, 
it being usually used in making sash weights. 


New Type of Automobile Running Board 


A new type of running board for automobiles that 
has been adopted by the Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, 
will result in some change in the construction of these 
boards and require more press operations than present 
types of running boards. The new type has a corru- 
gated rubber covered surface which is joined to the 
steel board. The board is made from No. 16 gage 
sheet steel into which depressions are sunk on double 
crank presses and the rubber is molded to the steel and 
vulcanized. The depressions act as an anchor for the 
rubber covering. The usual type of automobile run- 
ning board has a flat steel base covered with a rubber 
mat which is held in place by a molding, usually of 
sheet aluminum. With the new type considerable labor 
formerly required in applying the molding to fasten 
down the rubber mat will be eliminated. 

The running board will be made by the Ohio Rubber 
Co., Willoughby, Ohio, which has placed contracts for 
the manufacture of the steel boards with the Murray 
Ohio Mfg. Co. and the Geometric Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Work of Testing Society in 1926 


A review of the outstanding features of the work 
of the American Society for Testing Materials during 
1926 is presented in a recent bulletin of the society. 
The committees of the society now number 45 and the 
membership of the committees has reached 2100. Re- 
ports were received from 36 such committees during 
the year. 

Some 54 new standards were submitted as tenta- 
tive, making the total number of standards and tenta- 
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Briquettes Drop from the Machine to a Horizontal 

Conveyor, Which Delivers Them to a Vertical Con- 

veyor. The latter in turn discharges into another 

horizontal conveyor, which delivers the briquettes 

to the cupola charging floor above the briquetting 
room 


tive standards for the year, 447. Extensive research 
investigations have been carried on by many commit- 
tees, including cooperative tests to settle some feature 
of the standardization work, as well as pure investiga- 
tional work. Among the subjects to which consider- 
able attention has been given both in research and in 
standardization work, are corrosion, fatigue of metals, 
effect of high temperatures, magnetic analysis and 
testing, metallography and general matters of im- 
portance in the ferrous and non-ferrous fields. 


On the Charging 
Floor an En- 
closed Conveyor 
Carries the Bri- 
quettes to Stor- 
age Bins, into 
Which the Bri- 
quettes Are Dis- 
charged Through 
Chutes. A crane 
and lifting mag- 
net pick up the 
briquettes for 
making the cu- 
pola charges, 
completing the 
cycle of mechan- 
ical handling 
which. starts at 
the machine shop 
where the  bor- 
ings are produced 
and ends in the 

cupola 





Test Results on Cast Iron Pipe 






Comparison Between French and American Pipe 
Made by United States Bureau of Standards 
—New Test Methods Advocated 


parative tests have been made by the Engineer- 
ing Mechanics Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, between cast iron pipe made in 
French foundries and that produced in this country. 
A brief statement of the results appeared on page 140 


\" the request of American manufacturers, com- 


mining deflection. It is, however, unwise to use an in- 


direct method to measure a property which can be 
measured directly, unless the indirect method supplies 
decided advantages. 

Similarly it was found that, in general, the higher 
the Brinell number, the lower the impact value of the 





Photomicrographs at 100 Diameters from Three of the American Cast Iron Pipe Samples. 


These were typical 


of the seven samples tested 





Photomicrographs at 100 Diameters from the French Cast Iron Pipe Samples. 





The center illustration shows 


an unusually dense metal 


of the Jan. 13 issue of THE IRON AGE. In the following 
paragraphs will be found a statement of the methods 
of making the tests and of the results shown. 


Discussion of Testing Methods 


Two principal questions are considered when test- 
ing cast iron pipe: (1) The effectiveness of the test in 
revealing the properties of pipe which are of impor- 
tance under service conditions; (2) the cost of making 
the test. When these two considerations are in con- 
flict the engineer has to choose proper tests. Several 
unusual methods were used in this investigation, to 
determine whether they have advantages over the usual 
methods. Consideration of the test data shows wide 
variations in the results, which is to be expected of cast 
iron. 

In general, no consistent relation can be found be- 
tween the Brinell number and the strength. It was 
found that the Brinell number increases as deflection 
of transverse or of ring specimens decreases. If this 


is confirmed by further tests on commercial cast iron 
pipe, the Brinell test could be used instead of deter- 
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material. The Brinell test probably could be used to 
determine whether the iron could be machined. It 
should not be required in purchase specifications, how- 
ever, unless it were found impracticable to drill and tap 
commercial cast iron pipe for connections. 

Flexure tests included transverse tests of both ma- 
chined and unmachined coupons and tests of machined 
and unmachined rings. Because the machining of 
specimens all over is expensive, the results of machined 
and unmachined specimens were compared. It was 
found that unmachined specimens can serve the pur- 
poses of comparison about as well as the machined 
specimens. Incidentally, the pipe is not machined be- 
fore being used. 

Results of transverse tests of pipes were as con- 
sistent with the results of transverse tests of coupons, 
or with the results of ring tests, as could be expected 
for cast iron. It does not, therefore, seem desirable to 
require transverse tests on the pipes. No information 
is obtained thereby which cannot be obtained from the 
coupons or the rings. 

Shearing tests require special fixtures not usually 
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Crushing Test Specirmens(2) . 
Machined and Unmachined 
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Impact Specimens (3c) 
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Shear Specimen (3-b) 
Test Specimens Taken from All the Pipe Tested, Showing, at Top, How the Various Samples 


Came from the Central Portion of the Pipe. 


Section 1 furnished the hydrostatic test speci- 


men; section 2, the crushing ring; section 3, the transverse and shear specimens; section 4, the 
full pipe for transverse test 


available in testing laboratories. The relationship be- 
tween shearing strength and modulus of rupture is not 
definite. Shearing strength probably increases with 
increase in modulus. If the modulus is satisfactory, 
the pipe will not fail under the shearing stresses in- 
curred in practice. 

Impact resistance increases if the deflection in- 
creases. It is, therefore, reasonable to measure the 
deflection in determining whether the pipe will have a 
satisfactory resistance to impact. 

Hydrostatic tests are expensive and the results vary 
widely. Many cases of failure were due to conditions 
at the end, where the caps were screwed on. This test 
does not appear suitable as an acceptance test of cast 
iron pipe. 


All Tests Strictly Comparable 
As explained in the previous article, comparative 


tests were made on 6-in. cast iron pipe manufactured 
in France and on similar pipe made in the United 


States. All the pipes were of the “bell and spigot” 
Table I—Dimensional Characteristics of Pipe 
French Pipe American Pipe 
Average inside diameter.... 6.02 in. 6.065 in. 
Maximum variation.... 0.10 in. 0.08 in. 
Average wall thickness..... 0.439 in. 0.431 in. 
_ Maximum variation.... 0.12 in. 0.135 in. 
Weight per linear foot...... 27.24 Ib. 27.17 Ib. 
Maximum variation, per 
Ps @Mib~s 6n Ob eae soe 11.6 7.8 
Table II—Chemical Analyses, Per Cent 
French Pipe American Pipe 
SONNE. CE io it os i ect hm ee 3.18 3.66 
Graphitie carbon....... 2.87 2.91 
Combined carbon...... 0.31 0.75 
II. Ls sa is ines 6 ocean 0.46 0.53 
x. lee see Sr ae 1.85 0.64 
Se ee ree 0.078 0.080 
WT a pe le on ave oan 3g ora 2.66 1.60 


Table I11I—Transverse Test of Machine Coupons 
French Pipe American Pipe 


Thickness of sample..... . 0.353 in. 0.388 in. 
Load at rupture........... 830 Ib. 867 Ib. 
Modulus of rupture, Ib. per 

WR a 6 oe he ss sc cee 42,660 
Deflection at rupture, cor- 

POO isS ches ove obese 0.035 in. 0.069 in. 


Table 1V—Transverse Test of Unmachined Coupons 
French Pipe American Pipe 


Thickness of coupon ...... 0.422 in. 0.402 in. 
Load at rupture........... 499 Ib. 450 Ib. 
Modulus of rupture, Ib. per 

OD Diets s'cdswesinse 42,150 41,700 
Deflection at rupture, cor- 

WOE sh dav tenesnue 0.159 in. 0.207 in. 





type and were cast in sand molds. The American pipe 
samples were taken from the product of seven different 
foundries. In the report of the Bureau of Standards, 
the individual figures for each foundry were given. 
For the general purpose of comparison, however, only 
averages of the seven are shown below, in comparison 
with the French pipe. 

One recommendation of the bureau was that rings 
cut out of pipe samples be used as a substitute for 
transverse tests of arbitration bars or coupons. These 
rings (short sections of the pipe) gave results fairly 
well representative of the pipe properties and com- 
parable with the results of the transverse tests. 

All of the eight pipes tested were cast vertically. 
The bell end was downward in the French pipe and in 
three American pipes. It was at the top in three other 
American pipes and not reported in the seventh. The 
French pipe and one of the American were cast in dry 
sand molds. In the other six cases the sand molds were 
dried in coke-heated ovens. All of the American pipe 
metal was melted in the cupola. In the case of the 


Table V—Crushing Strength of Machined Rings 


French Pipe American Pipe 
Thickness of wall...... ‘ 0.303 in. 0.317 in. 
Maximum load .... s iad aoe 1,988 Ib 
Maximum theoretical stress 
Ra ee 45,650 Ib. 
Deflection at failure, cor- 
POGDOG: «én wen 62 910% Cd 


41,170 Ib. 


0.101 in. 0.170 in. 


Table VI—Crushing Strength of Unmachined Rings 
French Pipe American Pipe 


Maxteoum tomd. «.«%\< si) vids 3,350 Ib. 3,513 Ib. 
Maximum theoretical stress, 

iD per eG TR. se 37,400 39,160 
Deflection at failure, cor- 

WAN 5s ates aie abeee 0.060 in 0.093 in. 


Table VIl—Impact Test 


Ameri- Ratioof 
French can French to 
Izod Machine: Pipe Pipe American 
Unnotched specimens.. 1.35 1.53 0.882 
Notched specimens. . 0.30 0.59 0.508 
Charpy Machine: 
Unnotched specimens. . 1.08 1.53 0.706 
Notched specimens. . 0.51 0.86 0.593 


Table VIlI—Hydrostatic Tests 


Average pressure at failure, 
Ib. per sq. in.: French Pipe American Pipe 
Gradual application.... 2,460 2,105 
Application by increment 1,705 1,980 
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French pipe, the foundry supplying it operates blast 
furnaces and information was not available as to 
method of melting this particular metal. 

Dimensional characteristics of the pipes as given in 
the report were averages of at least six determinations 
in each case. The summary is shown in Table I. 
Chemical composition of the pipe is shown in Table II. 
The average density of the French pipe is given as 
0.2525 lb. per cu. in. This is a little lighter than the 
American pipe, where the average was 0.2555 lb. per 
cu. in. 

No appreciable difference in hardness was found on 
the two opposite surfaces of specimens, corresponding 
to the outside and the inside surfaces of pipe. Aver- 
age Brinell numbers were obtained with the use of a 
10-mm. ball and a 3000-kg. load. In each case there 
were twelve determinations. For the French pipe the 
hardness worked out at 216 Brinell, compared with an 
average of 176.5 for all the American pipe. There was 
less uniformity in the French pipe determinations, for 
the maximum variation from the average was 17.5 per 
cent, compared with 11.5 per cent for the American 
pipe. 

Three Forms of Transverse Tests 


Results of transverse tests of machined coupons are 
shown in Table III. Similar reports for unmachined 
coupons are covered in Table IV. In each of these 
cases the specimens had a width of 1 in. The span 
was 5 in. for machined coupons and 10 in. for unma- 
chined coupons. 

Transverse tests of full sections of pipe, with a 
span of 24 in., showed an average of 30,000 lb. load at 
failure for the French pipe, with variations running 
from 19,820 lb. as a minimum to 37,060 lb. as a maxi- 
mum. For the American pipe the average worked out 
at 32,460 Ib. at failure. In this case the variation be- 
low the average was much less than with the French 
pipe, for the minimum figure was 23,450 lb. The 
maximum was 45,750. There were six determinations 
for each foundry’s product. In nine of the 42 figures 
obtained for American pipe, the maximum figure of 
the French pipe was exceeded. 

Crushing tests of machined rings are given in Table 
V. To compensate for variations in thickness of wall 
in the different rings, a factor was employed which 
brought all the results to a comparable basis. No 
correction was made for the slight differences in ring 
radius, as the radii were practically the same for all 
rings. 

Crushing strength of the unmachined rings is 
shown in Table VI. The results of both crushing and 
transverse tests were reported fairly comparable among 
themselves, with respect to both strength and deflec- 
tion. “It is evident, however, that a ring cut out of 
pipe is a better representative of the material of the 
pipe than a coupon, cut out of the wall of pipe, or than 
a so-called arbitration bar.” 


Modulus of Elasticity 


An attempt was made to compute the modulus of 
elasticity, using the deflection of each ring. The load 
applied corresponded to a maximum stress of about 
20,000 lb. per sq. in. As obtained on machined rings, 
the figure for the French pipe worked out at 13,750,000 
lb. per sq. in. For the American pipe the average was 
considerably lower, at 10,400,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

Shearing values showed the French pipe with an 
average of 32,350 lb. per sq. in. from six specimens. 
The American pipe, also based on six specimens for 
each of the seven foundries represented, showed an 


CEN PANERUOSORUERERDY coy cereus sel eet LoneeseneneETees ecesecutanssconenT 


Table IX—Summary 


y——Strength, Lb. per Sq. In.———, 


Test French 
I Ot. oo cis ae ise Oke Cie bills @ 32,350 
Crushing, machined rings............. 46,750 

Unmachined rings (a)............ 13,390 
Transverse, machined coupons.......... 50,100 
Unmachined coupons............-. 42,150 
PE SD. is Soul s CNS aS Mab tebe tees 30,000 


(a) Maximum load figures, in strength column, in Ib. 
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average of 30,600 lb. per sq. in. The lowest French 
figure was 30,700 lb., and the highest 36,350 Ib. The 
lowest American figure was 25,400 lb., and the highest 
was 35,800 lb. 


Impact Tests on Two Machines 


Impact tests were made on both the Izod impact ma- 
chine, with a capacity of 120 ft.-lb., and the Charpy 
impact machine, with a capacity of 8 ft.-lb. In both 
cases the French pipe showed a decided inferiority to 
the American pipe, not only for notched specimens, 
but also for unnotched specimens. The principal fig- 
ures are given in Table VII. In considering the im- 
pact resistance, the bureau states that greater reliance 
should be placed on the results obtained in the Charpy 
machine, because it has a lower capacity and the values 
could be obtained with greater accuracy. “It is pos- 
sible that values for the unnotched specimens repre- 
sent more nearly the relative resistance offered by 
these samples to impact in service, because they are 
used in the unnotched condition.” 

Hydrostatic tests were made on six specimens from 
each foundry’s product. A portion of each group of 
six was tested by gradual application of pressure, while 
the remaining specimens were tested by increments of 
300 lb. per sq. in. Failures occurred in a variety of 
ways, all but one of the French specimens being more 
or less shattered, while this was the case with only 
six of the 42 American specimens. Longitudinal 
breaks were obtained in one French specimen and in 
21, or just half, of the American specimens. Other 
American specimens either broke on a circumferential 
line in the threads (six cases), or in two diverging 
lines longitudinally (nine cases). Average results are 
shown in Table VIII. 


Conclusions 


Seven conclusions of the bureau are covered in the 
following paragraphs. They are indicated quantita- 
tively in Table IX, which compare the French pipe 
with the average for the American. The conclusions 
are as follows: 

(1) The differences in the strengths of these cast 
irons were not-great. The strength of the French cast 
iron is about equal to the average for the American 
materials. 

“(2). There was a decided difference in the deflec- 
tion, the French cast iron having a smaller deflection 
than any other. 

“(3) The brittleness of French cast iron is evident 
from the suddenness of failure in the crushing and 
transverse tests. The low deflection and brittleness 
was probably due to the higher content of phosphorus 
(1.85 per cent) than in the other irons (average 0.64 
per cent). 

“(4) It is probable that the French pipe should be 
handled more carefully than the other pipes, to avoid 
damage to the pipe. However, when in the ground, 
the static strength of the pipe is of greater importance 
than the resistance to impact. 

“(5) Comparatively few defects were found in any 
of the cast irons. All the pipes were sound and com- 
plied with the existing specifications for the hydro- 
static test. 

“(6) The crushing test of the short sections of 
pipe gave results which are fairly comparable to the 
results of transverse tests, in strength and deflection. 

“(7) Short sections of pipe more closely represent 
the material than the arbitration bars or coupons, and 
the crushing test of the rings cut from the pipe is, 
therefore, suggested instead of transverse test.” 
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Average Strengths and Deflections of French Pipe Material, Compared With American 


r-————Defiection, Inches—————> 


Difference, Difference, 
American Per Cent French American Per Cent 

30,600 5.7 iia awaits > % 

42,000 11.3 0.101 0.170 40.5 
14,050 4.8 0.060 0.093 35.5 
42,660 17.4 0.035 0.069 49.2 
41,700 1.1 0.159 0.207 23.1 
32,500 7.7 2 acs woke eae 






Program for the Mining Engineers 


Steel and Non-Ferrous Technical Papers for the Annual 


February Meeting 


HE technical programs for the Iron and Steel Sec- 

tion and for the Institute of Metals Division of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers during the 135th meeting at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York, Feb. 14 to 17, are as fol- 
lows: 


Iron and Steel 


Tuesday, Feb. 15—2 p. m.: 
Dr. JOHN A. MatTHEws, Chairman 
“On the Nature of the Chromium Iron Carbon Diagram,” 
by M. A. Grossman. 
“Concerning Blister on Galvanized Sheets,” by L. B 
Lindemuth. 
“X-Ray Spectrometry,” by Dr. F. C. Langenberg. 


“Iron Chromium Nickel Series,” by E. C. Bain. 
“A Preliminary Report on the Nature and Some Proper- 


ties of Low Carbon Manganese Steel,” by V. N. 
Krivobok, B. M. Larsen, William B. Skinkle and 
William C. Masters. 

“A Comparison of the Effects of Cobalt and Nickel in 
Steel,”” by Franklin H. Allison, Jr. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16—10 a. m.: 
V. N. Krivopox, Chairman 

Round Table Discussion: Carbon in Pig Iron. 

“Foundry Pig Iron,” by Richard Moldenke. 

“A Study of Cupola Operations,” by F. B. Coyle. 

“Carbon Characteristics of Copper Bearing Pig Iron,” 
by W. B. Coleman. 


“Effects of Chromium in Malleable Iron.” 


Institute of Metals Division 
Feb. 


Tuesday, 15—2 p. m.: 


GEORGE C. Stone, Chairman 
Zine Session: 
“Preparation of Metallic Single Crystals with Especial 


Reference to Single Crystals of Zinc.” by O. E 
Romig. 

“Plastic Deformation of a Zine Crystal,’ by Dr. Samuel 
L. Hoyt. 

“Plastic Deformation of Coarse Grained Zinc,” by C. H 
Mathewson and A. Phillips. 

“Solidus Line of Lead Antimony System,” by E. E. 
Schumacher and F. C. Nix. 

Wednesday Feb. 16—10 a. m.: 
N. K. B. Patcu, Chairman 
Copper Session: 
“Note on the Distribution of Energy in Worked Metals 


and the Effect of Process Annealing Temperature on 
Fine Copper Wire,” by Lyall Zickrick and R. S. Dean 

“Relation of Annealing Temperature to Conductivity of 
Copper Wire,” by J. C. Bradley. 


“Beryllium Copper Alloys,’ by William H. Bassett 

“Comparative Properties of Tough Pitch and Phos- 
phorized Copper,” by W. R. Webster, J. L. Christie 
and Royden S. Tratt. 

“Study of 470 deg. C. Transition Point in Cast 60:40 


Brass,’ by Frances Hurd Clark. 
“Study of Heat Treatment Microstructure and 
of 60:40 Brass.” 


Hardness 


Wednesday, Feb. 16—2 p. m.: 
Dr. ZAY JEFFRIES, Chairman 

Aluminum Session: 

“Corrosion and Physical Properties of Some Alloys 
Aluminum, Zine and Tin,” by N. O. Taylor. 

“Equilibrium Relations in Aluminum Manganese Alloys of 
High Purity,” by E. H. Dix and W. D. Keith. 

“Deformation of Aluminum Alloy by Constant Load,”’ by 
Cc. B. Sadtler and J. L. Gregg. 

“Still Casting of Metals,” by P. H. ¢ 


of 


‘ 


+. Durville 


Thursday, Feb. 17—10 a. m.: 


ALFRED E. Wuite, Chairman 


“Plastic Deformation of Metals,” by J. T. Norton and 
B. E. Warren, 
“General Theory of Metallic Hardening in Aluminum 


Manganese Alloys,” 
“Tungsten and Thoria,” 
“Grain 


by R. S. Dean and J. L. Gregg. 
by Zay Jeffries and P. Tarasov. 
Boundary Phenomena in Filaments of Tungsten 


and a Few Other Metals of High Melting Point,” 
E. S. Davenport. 


by 
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Joint Session of Institute of Metals Division and Non- 


Ferrous Metallurgical Committees 
ARTHUR L. WALKER, Chairman 


“Hardenable Copper Alloys,” by M. G. Corson and E, C. 


sain. 
“The Tarnish Resistance and Some Physical Properties 
of Silver Alloys,” by Louis Jordan, L. H. Grenel! 


and H. K. Herschman. 

“The Application of Microtome Methods to the Prepara- 
tion of Soft Metals for Microscopic Examination,” by 
F. F. Lucas. 


Besides these sessions, there will be two on coal 
and coke, and several on general topics in the mining 
and oil fields. 

The annual Henry M. Howe Memorial Lecture is to 
be delivered this year by Bradley Stoughton, head of 
the department of metallurgy Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. His subject will be “Alloy Steels.” It will 
be delivered Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 15, following the 
iron and steel session. 

The Institute of Metals Lecture, which is an annual 
feature of the convention, will be delivered this year 
by Cecil H. Desch, professor of metallurgy Sheffield 
University, Sheffield, England. His subject will be the 
“Growth of Crystals,” and it will be delivered Wednes- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock, Feb. 16. 

The annual banquet will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Wednesday evening, at which time the pres- 
entation of the James Douglass and W. L. Saunders 
medals will take place. 


New England Foundrymen Celebrate 
Anniversary of Association 


The thirty-first anniversary of the founding of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Association was cele- 
brated Wednesday evening, Jan. 12, at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, by an unusually large number of mem- 
bers and guests. Most of the evening was given over 
to entertainment. New officers elected were: H. S. 
Chafee, Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. L., 
president; Charles F. Miller, Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, vice-president. 

Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was re-elected secretary, having held 
that office for 31 years. George H. Gibby, Gibby Foun- 
dry Co., East Boston, was re-elected treasurer. The 
executive committee consists of Carl H. Neumann, 
Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; Percy Colvin, 
J. B. Colvin Foundry Co., Worcester, Mass.; Charles 
Moffet, Whiting Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; 
Ernest F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell; and Charles 
A. Reed, Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., 
Boston. 

During the administration of H. P. Blumenaur, 
Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, retiring presi- 
dent, the association established the fundamentals of a 
uniform foundry cost accounting. 


Convention of Management Association 


Forecasting external conditions as a basis of busi- 
ness control, decentralized responsibility and central- 
ized control, supervision and leadership, and job analysis 
as a basis of improving management are among the 
subjects selected for discussion at the winter conven- 
tion of the American Management Association, to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Feb. 15 and 
16. 

Problems of office management will be discussed 
Feb. 17 and personnel technique will be taken up on 
Feb. 18. 
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Hand Planer and Jointer Added to Line 
of Wood-Working Machines 


A 6-in, ball-bearing hand planer and jointer of im- 
proved design has been placed on the market by the 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Features 
making for greater rigidity and accuracy, interchange- 
ability of parts and longer life of the machine are 
claimed. 

The bed is cast solid with columns and ball bearing 
housings and carries on dovetail bearings the inclined 
ways which support the tables. The design of the bed 
provides for shavings exhaust. The tables are of cast 
iron and have a removable steel lip at the cutting 





The Bench Machine With Direct Motor-on-Cylin- 
der-Shaft Drive Is Above. The machine with 
column is below 





throat. The length of the front or operating table is 
24% in. and the back table, 15% in., both tables being 
6% in. wide. Each table is independently adjustable 
to and from the cylinder by means of a hand wheel and 
screw, and for rabbeting up to % in. deep, with two 
locking screws for each table located at the front of 
the machine. The concentric shape of the lips with the 
cylinder permits of drawing the tables to a minimum 
opening of the cylinder throat, which is stressed as as- 
suring high quality of work and as providing capacity 
for handling shorter stock, and maximum safety for 
the operator. 

The cylinder is of forged crucible steel, of circular 
safety type, and incorporating the patented elliptical 
design intended to assure clearance for shavings and 
smoothness of cut. It is furnished with either two or 
three high-speed steel knives, and adjustable chip- 
breakers. The cylinder has 3% in. cutting diameter. 
The aluminum automatic knife guard regularly pro- 
vided swings on a stud fastened under the rear table, 
and has a spring adjustable rubber tipped bumper for 
return movement. The cylinder is mounted in self- 


alining, double row ball bearings which are lubricated 
by grease cups. 
wide. 


The fence is 24 in. long and 3% in. 
It can be tilted and locked at any angle from 90 
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to 45 deg. and can be moved across the tables and fast- 
ened to a bracket at the rear of the table. 

A cast-iron pedestal such as illustrated can be fur- 
nished if desired, the height of the tables of the ma- 
chine when mounted on this column being 36 in. A 
rabbeting attachment, arranged for convenient removal 
when desired, is furnished. Two types of motor drive, 
direct motor-on-cylinder shaft drive and direct-coupled 
motor drive are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The machine can be furnished also with belted 
motor drive. A %- to 1-hp. motor, according to kind 
of work, is employed. The weight of the bench machine, 
crated, is 300 lb., and the bench space occupied is 18 x 
41 in. With floor column, the machine weighs 500 lb. 
crated. 


Tool for Reaming Bushings in Triple 
Valve Bodies 


The Foster-Johnson Reamer Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
placed on the market the reamer here illustrated, which 
is intended for reaming worn bushings in triple valve 
bodies. 

The blades of the tool are arranged to expand 
parallel while inserted to full depth of the bushing. 
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The Range of Expansion Is From Under 3% 
to 3% In., Permitting the Tool to be Ground 
Many Times 


Range of expansion from slightly under 3% in. to 
3%s in. is stressed as assuring long life, because the 
tool may be ground many times before it becomes use- 
less. The adjusting nut is graduated to indicate the 
amount of expansion in half thousandths. Reduction 
of cost is claimed, the average reconditioning cost with 
the tool being said to average 76 cents, which includes 
dismantling and reassembling. The reaming time 
averages from 5 to 10 min. 


New Agencies for Machinery Firm 


Dayton-Dunbar, Inc., 149 Broadway, New York, 
machine tool selling agency, has been appointed ex- 
clusive distributer in the New York district by Bardons 
& Oliver, Cleveland, manufacturer of turret lathes 
and screw machines; and will also act exclusively for 
the Cochrane-Bly Co., Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer 
of cold cutting-off machines, combination universal 
milling machines and shapers and filing machines; the 
Leon J. Barrett Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of the Curtis centrifugal oil extractors and dryers, and 
the Merit Oil Equipment Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of Demco sensitive drilling machines. In addition, 
Dayton-Dunbar, Inc., selling agents for the Reed-Pren- 
tice Corporation, Worcester, Mass., lathes; the Stock- 
bridge Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., shapers; the 
Cincinnati Engineering Tool Co., Cincinnati, vertical 
automatics, and the Bethel-Player Co., Westboro, 
Mass., lapping machines and amplifying gages. Day- 
ton-Dunbar, Inc., is composed of Paul G. Dayton and 
M. G. Dunbar. 
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Steel Grating and Flooring of One-Piece 
Welded Construction 


In addition to non-slip surface, one-piece welded 
construction, self-@ganing, completeness of protection 
by painting and galvanizing and high lighting efficiency 
are features stressed in connection with new steel grat- 
ing and flooring being placed on the market by the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 

This grating, named Security, is manufactured by 
the resistance welding process, the longitudinal and 
cross bars being welded into a one-piece construction. 
The absence of slots and rivet holes is claimed to permit 
of utilizing the full strength of the material and to 
eliminate play or rattling of any section of the grating. 





Steel Grating with Longitudinal and Cross Bars 

Joined By Resistance Welding. The twisted 

cross bars are slightly raised above the longi- 
tudinal bars 


The non-slip features may be noted from the ac- 
companying illustration. The twisted cross bars, more 
than one of which are always in contact with the shoe 
of the person crossing -a section of the grating, are 
stressed as presenting a surface which prevents slip- 
ping. These cross bars are slightly raised above the 
level of the longitudinal bars so that the foot will be 
in contact at all times with the non-slip surface. 

Attractive appearance and maximum lighting 
qualities are also claimed, it being said that there is 
less surface than usual to interrupt the light. Being 
of one-piece construction, and having no holes, slots, 
cracks or other openings the grating may be thoroughly 
protected against rust by galvanizing or painting. 
Self-cleaning is’ another feature stressed. The cross 
bars are twisted in shape and placed at right angles 
to the longitudinal bars, eliminating acute angles and 
pockets which might catch dirt and other debris. The 
grating is fastened from the top, which method is said 
to provide a secure and permanent connection with a 
minimum of installation cost. The grating may be 
removed and repainted conveniently, the use of a scaf- 
fold or ladder being unnecessary. 

The grating contains 11 jongitudinal bars to the 
foot, these bars being % to ws in. thick, as required. 
The cross bars at the top are spaced on 2%-in. centers. 
Thickness spacing and depth of bars can be modified. 

The company’s steel steps, made on the same prin- 
ciple as the grating, are welded throughout and can 
be made in any size required. To make the outer edge 
of the steel step doubly visible, an additional set of 
cross bars is welded between the two outer longitudinal 
bars. These extra bars are stressed as adding to the 
non-slip feature. 


Four new features have been incorporated in the 
General Electric CR type round pattern recording in- 
struments. The new pen is of greater capacity, with 
a glass body and metal stylus, and can be refilled with- 
out impeding the operation of the instrument. There 
is a new shipping device, operated by turning a knurled 
knob on the back. A new polarizing adjustment and 
a new suspension link are the others. 
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Better Gears Provided for Mill-Type 
Speed Reducer 


Gears cut from forgings of special analysis steel 
or from electric steel castings, and pinions cut from 
bars or forgings of high-carbon steel and heat treated, 
are among the features of an improved mill-type speed 
reducer placed on the market by the Palmer-Bee Co., 
Detroit. 

Bushings in all bearings are of phosphor bronze and 
are made to limit gages to assure interchangeability. 
An improved grooved joint and additional bolts have 
been provided for the casing to make the reducer oil 
tight and dust proof. Casing and bearing caps have 
been ribbed to add strength, and a steel set collar, 
shrunk on the slow-speed shaft inside of the casing, 
where it is lubricated automatically, protects the gear- 
ing from external end thrust. A brass pet-cock has 
been added to facilitate determination of the oil level 
in the casing. 

The arrangement of the speed reducer may be noted 
from the illustration. The spur gears are mounted on 
three shafts—the main drive, high speed and counter- 
shaft, respectively. The high speed and main drive 
shafts are axially concentric and the power is delivered 
to the driven unit directly on line with the point of 
its inception. Gears are of large size. Bearings are 
long and are cast integral with the bottom half of the 
casing. Because of the distribution of bearing pres- 





Interchangeable Bushings and a Grooved 
Joint for the Casing Are Among Im- 
provements 


sure over a large area and the supply of oil being fed 
to the bearings, bearing cooling devices are regarded 
as unnecessary. All moving parts are lubricated by oil 
bath, splash and gravity feed systems being employed. 


Simplified Steel Spiral Rods 


Steel spiral rods for concrete reinforcement have 
been made the subject of simplification in variety. The 
standards are covered in “Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation” No. 53 of the Department of Commerce, 
which may be obtained for 5c. from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. 

Sizes of spiral rods have been reduced from seven 
to four, which are % in. round, % in. round, % in. 
round and % in. round. A table is given of various 
pitch dimensions for corresponding outside diameters 
of the spiral. In the table the maximum pitch is given 
as 3 in. and the minimum 1% in., depending upon the 
sizes involved. Except for the %-in. rod, the pitch 
does not fall below 1% in. In no case does it exceed 
one-sixth the outside diameter of the spiral. 
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Adds Box Chuck and Adjustable Chuck 
Stops to Line of Turret Lathe Tools 


New turret lathe tools added recently to the line of 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. . 

One of these is the box chuck pictured in Fig. 1, 
which, because of its sturdy design, is said to maintain 
its rigidity and accuracy over a long period. It is 
intended for holding work of awkward shape. Because 
of its coarse pitch and double-ended screw, making pos- 
sible quick opening of the jaws for loading, this box 





The Box Chuck and 
Two Types of Adap- 
ters Are Shown 
Above. The blank 
adapter is at the 
left in this view, the 
dovetail adapter be- 
ing beside it 


chuck is said to be adapted to small work in brass 
shops—work which is considered difficult to chuck ac- 
curately without the use of jaws that are fitted to the 
shape of the work. 

The master jaws of the chuck are made from forg- 
ings and fitted with bronze bushings; they are deeply 
anchored in the box chuck body to prevent their soon 
becoming inaccurate. Half nuts are eliminated, as the 
jaws are tapped to receive the right- and left-hand 
screw. Adapters, which fit into the permanent jaws, 
are provided for holding the work jaws. These are 


Selective-Speed Buffers and Polishers 


A selective speed buffer and polisher with speeds of 
2750 and 2250 r.p.m., respectively, has been added to 
the line of the United States Electrical Tool Co., Cin- 





Either Spindle May Be Stopped Independently 
of the Other 


cinnati. The motor is located in the base of the 
machine, as shown in the rear view illustration here- 
with, and the spindles are driven by belt. Five sizes of 
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finished in either the blank or dovetail type, as shown 
at the left in Fig. 1. The flange of the chuck is re- 
cessed for face plates to fit the spindle of any machine. 


Back Stops Facilitate Locating, Endwise Work 


Another addition to the company’s line of turret 
lathe tools is the adjustable chuck back stops shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, which are intended to provide a con- 
venient means for locating endwise work in the chuck. 
These stops are very accurate for close limits on shoul- 
der distances and they eliminate the necessity of mak- 
ing special jaws, which otherwise would be required. 





Use of the Adjust- 
able Back Stops 
Above Is Shown in 
Sketch at Left. “A’”’ 
shows use for first 
operation and “B” 
for second operation 


The adjustment provided by the adjustable chuck 
back stop screws is ordinarily of sufficient accuracy for 
first operations, if it is desired to use them as plain 
backing screws, as shown at A, Fig. 3. In second op- 
erations or operations where extreme accuracy is re- 
quired, a cut may be taken on the end of the screws 
which are left soft for this purpose. This is illustrated 
at B, Fig. 3. To locate the screws on varying radii, 
the back stops may be swiveled on the chuck face. 
Here they are held by either tapping into the face of 
the chuck or by T bolts in the slots. 


the machine—3, 5, 7%, 10 and 15-hp.—are available. 

The selective speed unit permits of stopping either 
spindle independently of the other, levers being pro- 
vided at the front of the machine for shifting the belt 
from the driving to the idler pulley. Belt tension is 
regulated constantly by means of the steel rollers 
shown above the pulleys, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of intermittent adjustment to increase belt tension. 
The machine is equipped with 14 SKF ball bearings, 
chrome nickel steel spindles and automatic push button 
control. 


Ryerson Takes Over Kempsmith Line 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., national distributer 
of steel and machinery, took over the exclusive sale 
in various districts of the line of milling machines 
produced by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. The Kempsmith company was recently re- 
organized, and Robert J. Wilson was elected president 
and general manager, and Frank Wollaeger, Jr., was 
made vice-president and sales manager. The Ryerson 
company, which will distribute the Kempsmith machines 
in important industrial sections of the country, has 19 
offices located at different centers, and a large staff of 
machine tool salesmen in addition to its general sell- 
ing organization. 
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Angular Misalinement 
and a Degree of Lateral 
Misalinement Are Taken 
Care of by the Coupling. 
The device is free to move 
endwise % in., and tor- 
sional flexibility is a fea- 
ture 


Flexible Coupling for High Operating 
Speeds 


A flexible coupling, brought out by J. Y. Dahl- 
strand, Scio, N. Y., and for which a number of advan- 
tages are claimed, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

This device is made up of two hubs, A and B, keyed 
to the two shafts, hub A having hobbed claws some- 
what similar to gear teeth although not of a gear tooth 
profile. Hub B has bolted to it an internally hobbed 
member, C, and two or more floating rings, D, one of 
which is split, with claws on the inside and outside cir- 
cumferences interposed radially between the first men- 
tioned members. The whole assembly is closed tightly 
and lubricated by means of grease injected through an 
Alemite connection. 

It is claimed that being of steel throughout, the 
coupling permits of high operating speed without dan- 
ger of breakage. The device is free to move endwise 
to the extent of % in. without imposing end thrust on 
either of the rotors, and is said to permit of a consid- 
erable angular misalinement. 

The coupling is intended to take care of a certain 


New Bolt Threading and Cutting 
Machine 


A bolt threading and cutting machine of the geared- 
head type, designed for high production, has been 
placed on the market by the Williams Tool Corpora- 
tion, Erie, Pa. The die head employed, designed to 
permit the use of small and comparatively inexpensive 
chasers, is a feature emphasized by the maker. 

The machine, known as the Rapiduction bolt ma- 
chine, is compact, with the driving motor mounted on 
the base at the rear, instead of above. The machine 
uses large blocks to support the small renewable 
chasers of high-speed steel. It is unnecessary to re- 
move the large blocks from the head in order to 
change the chasers, nor is there any special head ad- 








Simplicity of the 
Die Head Is a 
Feature 
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degree of lateral misalinement. In this case all of the 
claws will not be engaged at one time, but since the 
claw surface is more than four times that necessary 
to transmit the load which can be carried by a certain 
shaft diameter, it is claimed that the coupling will 
transmit loads, even with unusual lateral misalinement. 
In transmitting this load the outer inclosure of the 
coupling will run true with its particular shaft and the 
inner part will run true with the other shaft, the float- 
ing members adjusting themselves so as to distribute 
the pressures over as great a part of the circumference 
as possible, the film of lubricant materially assisting in 
this distribution of pressures. 

Considerable torsional flexibility is also claimed, the 
film of lubricant between the various tooth surfaces 
acting as cushions for suddenly applied loads. The 
alinement of the coupling may be checked readily, by 
measuring the clearance at point “F” with a gage fur- 
nished. The coupling can be disconnected to permit of 
operation of the prime mover without operation of the 
driven machine, or vice versa. For this it is merely 
necessary to unbolt the cover and remove the inner 
split floating ring which will entirely disengage the 
two coupled members. 


justment needed, except for the actual fitting of the 
thread that is to be cut. The size of the thread desired 
is taken care of by the length of the chasers. Chang- 
ing of chasers for cutting a different thread may be 
accomplished quickly by loosening the locking screw 
and taking the chaser from the holder. In addition to 
marked saving of time, savings from lower die cost, 
because of the much smaller chasers used, are claimed 
for this feature. 


The operator has complete control of the machine 
from one position, and seven different speeds are ob- 
tainable by means of two levers. To change gears it is 
only necessary to ease out on the clutch, which permits 
the placing of one or both gear shift levers. A speed 
plate is provided at the rear of the levers to show the 
correct position for each size of bolt. 

Simplicity of the automatic die 
head is another feature stressed. 
The several parts of this device-—die 
head, die head support, cam, cam 
ring, die holders and shell—are in- 
closed and form a compact unit. The 
shell, which is controlled by com- 
pression springs, travels backward 
and forward on the die head and in 
turn opens and closes the dies. The 
head is adjusted by pulling the lever 
torward, and is released by a trip rod adjusted in the 
carriage. This trip rod can be set to give any desired 
length of thread within the capacity of the machine. 
The dies are adjusted by releasing the cam ring from 
the shell. A spanner wrench, engaged in the cam 
ring, is moved backward or forward in order to give 
a larger or smaller adjustment, for the size of the 
thread to be cut. The cam ring is then locked to the 
shell, holding the die-holders in a fixed position. 


The Second Empire Mining and Metallurgical Con- 
gress is to meet in Canada in August-September, 1927. 
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of Trade Opinion, Indicate That: 


OWNWARD trend in steel production has 
reached the point regarded as normal. 
Finished steel markets do not seem to be 
facing any important decline, though auto- 
mobile curtailment may hit bars. 
Pig iron production is still approximately 


RODUCTION of steel ingots was curtailed so 
Porarnis in December that it fell in that month to 

a point closely in line with the estimated normal 
requirements of the country. This, incidentally, is a 
remarkable fulfillment of our forecast of a month or 
two ago. It was estimated that the normal tonnage of 
steel ingots in December would be approximately 
3,424,000, and the actual tonnage was 3,472,000. 

In judging the significance of the recent small gain 
in the percentage of capacity at which the steel indus- 
try is operating, the seasonal factor should be borne in 
mind. Usually and normally there is an increase in 
the ingot output in January, as compared with Decem- 
ber, that amounts to about 6 per cent. If the January 
production is in the neighborhood of 3,670,000 tons, it 
will merely reflect the usual seasonal gain, together 
with a small increment due to normal growth. If it 
falls short of that tonnage it will be less than normal 
and our adjusted index of production will decline. At 
present it seems probable that a slight decline will be 
registered. The P-V line has declined a little further 
in December, and, outside of some improvement in or- 
ders for freight cars and structural steel, there is no 
indication of any more than a bare seasonal increase in 
buying. 

Seasonal Gain in Unfilled Orders 


Certainly the trend of the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation does not indicate a ris- 
ing trend in the volume of business. True, there was 
an increase of 153,000 tons in the unfilled orders during 
December, and this was greater than seems to have 
been generally expected. Here again, however, seasonal 
conditions must be allowed for. The December increase, 
figured as a percentage, was almost exactly equal to 
that which has occurred in the average December over 
a period of years, and represents nothing more than a 
mere seasonal movement. 

In fact, it may be pointed out that, when adjust- 
ment is made so as to eliminate the merely seasonal 
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for a time, with lower prices probable later. 






9 per cent above estimated normal require- 
ments, an excess which calls for correction. 


Somewhat lower prices for pig iron seem 


to be in prospect. 


Scrap prices may show moderate strength 





changes, the gain in December was less than that which 
occurred in November and it will be noted that the 
level of the unfilled orders curve at the end of Decem- 
ber was the lowest for a year-end in a good many 
years. We have emphasized the difference in the 
trends that existed in. November compared with the 
same month of 1925; in December the difference was 
even more marked. 

The average price of finished steel as measured by 
THE IRON AGE composite remained unchanged in De- 
cember at 2.453c. One can hardly fail to note, how- 
ever, that trade talk of “shading” has increased, and 
in the week of Jan. 11 the finished steel composite 
index declined, for the first time in many weeks. The 
record shows that usually such a decline in steel pro- 
duction as has occurred in recent months is attended by 
weakening prices. In view of the low level of unfilled 
orders at present, a further sagging in prices seems 
probable. 


Pig Iron Reduction Sharp 


UTPUT of pig iron was reduced more than usual 

in December, as is shown by the sharp decline in 
the production curve of the second chart. Making due 
allowance for purely seasonal changes, the pig iron 
output of December was the lowest found in any month 
of 1926. 

Production is still somewhat above normal, our 
adjusted index being 109, that is, 9 per cent above the 
estimated normal requirements for the month. If the 
general trend is toward a return to normal, as we 
think it is, a further decline is therefore to be expected. 

Of more immediate significance in this connection 
is the fact that the production of pig iron is still un- 
duly large in comparison with the ingot output. Iron 
production always tends to become adjusted to that of 
ingots and, when it is relatively large, a decline comes, 
sooner or later. It is also true that the ratio of the 
average daily production of pig iron to the average 
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Fig. 1—December Steel Ingot Production, Corrected for Normal Growth of the Industry, Continued the Down- 


ward Trend of the Past Few Months. 


Although high consumption of steel has kept the production curve 
well above normal for two years, it now has sagged almost to the estimated average requirements. 


Unfilled 


orders continue low and prices are nearly stagnant 
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In This Issue 


Saves $10 per ton by briquetting light 
scrap (borings, turnings, etc.) and charging 
into foundry cupola.—Automobile manutac- 
turer finds it pays to use the scrap rather 
than to sell it. The briquettes form about 
10 per cent of the cupola charge.—Page 212. 


Accident rate cut 87 per cent in some 
branches of steel industry.——In December, 
1913, the rate was 60.3 per million hours of 
exposure, and 8.2 in December, 1925. In the 
steel industry as a whole the reduction is 
about 50 per cent.—Page 205. 


The Far East is buying increasing quan- 
tities of American iron and steel.- -Purchased 
close to a half million tons in first 11 months 
of 1926, a gain of 56 per cent over the same 
period of 1925.—Page 206. 


Almost 6.4 billions of dollars in building 
contracts during 1926 in 37 Eastern States. 
—This was 6 per cent over previous record, 
established in 1925. But not al! sections 
gained. New England and Pittsburgh sec- 
tions were below 1925.—Page 260. 


Doubles capacity of freight cars by 
crushing scrap.—When machine shop turn- 
ings are shipped in bulky form only 25 to 
30 tons can be loaded on a car. Crushing 
the turnings enables the shipper to load 40 
to 45 tons.—Page 212. 


Finds short pipe sections better than 
arbitration bars or coupons in making 
tests —Bureau of Standards recommends 
that the short section of cast pipe be used 
in future, as more nearly representing the 
material.—Page 216. 


Suggests that the gray iron foundry 
industry expand its markets by making 
alloy iron castings.—The alloy iron, costing 
about $32 per ton, could be mixed with 
cupola iron, to produce high quality castings, 
which would enable the foundry to enter 
new markets.—Page 203. 


More copper used in 1926 than in any 
other year, with exception of 1918.—Close 
to 1.6 billion pounds of refined copper was 
withdrawn for domestic account. The gain 
over 1925 was 13 per cent.—Page 210. 


Coking capacity increased almost 14 per 
cent in 1926.—The steel industry installed 
about 75 per cent of the 838 ovens added.— 
Page 257. 


Commodity price average still declining. 
—December average was 47.2 per cent above 
1913, as compared with 48.1 per cent in 
November. Metal average dropped eight- 
tenths of one per cent in the month.— 
Page 260. 


Would answer the problem of disposing 
of “off irons.’—If blast furnace plants in- 
stalled auxiliary open-hearth and electric 
furnaces for producing alloy iron, the iron 
requiring correction could be converted into 
a marketable grade.—Page 204. 


American machine tools are favored in 
England, despite higher prices.—The trend 
toward mass production in automotive and 
allied industries is increasing the demand for 
American tools. British buyers want long 
credits.—Page 263. 


Finds no truth in rumor that New En- 
gland textile manufacturers have planned to 
scrap old machinery instead of selling it.— 
The rumor was current in machine tool cir- 
cles, being used to support the contention 
that obsolete tools should be scrapped rather 
than placed on the market.—Page 265. 


Sheet sales gained sharply in December.— 
Bookings were 30 per cent higher than in 
November, and were slightly above output.— 
Page 229. 


The fear that a severe recession in busi- 
ness is inevitable is not well grounded.—It is 
probably induced by an exaggerated idea of 
the prosperity the country has enjoyed. 
What rains have been made are probably due 
in large measure to population growth and 
increased efficiency of labor and management. 
There is no reason to believe that 1927 will 
not be in many respects like 1926.—Page 230. 


What effect will increased output of gold 
have on commodity prices?—If it does not 
stop the decline, at least it will tend to re- 
tard the downward trend.—Page 231. 


The Iron Age, January 20, 1927 
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Annual Number Is Proving Itself 





EADERS ought not to be surprised if we take a little space to refer to our 

annual review number, that issue of Jan. 6, comprising a little matter of 
128 pages in the reading section and 690 pages of advertising matter. There 
was too much in it to let it go without a special word. If editors felt it expe- 
dient, it is probable that they would always hail the coming of articles of more 
than passing importance and then discuss features of them afterward. So it 
is with issues special in their entirety. 

The annual number, we are sure, easily proved its essentially permanent 
and unique character, and we find it being kept almost universally in a promi- 
nent place for further reading and reference. The fact makes unnecessary 
the difficult task of particularizing where all is particular, or of attempting 
any special cataloging of the contents. The issue became its own harbinger. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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Fig. 2—In Line with the Steady Drop in the Rate of Steel Production, Pig Iron Production Has Now De- 
clined Sharply, After Allowance Has Been Made for Seasonal Influences. Prices, which have been below 
the normal line for many months, have sagged again 


daily production of steel ingots is still near the high 
point of the year, which suggests that further read- 
justment will be necessary. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price averaged 
$19.94 in December, against $20.13 in November, and 
the downward trend continued to appear in the week 
of Dec. 11, when the composite price was $19.39. It 
appears doubtful if the decline has yet run its course. 


Hesitant Buying Features Price Structure 


HE general background that we see in connection 
with the iron and steel price structure is somewhat 
as follows: Buying is very hesitant, and forward or- 
ders are notably few and small. Evidently buyers 
figure either that the chances favor further declines or 
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the prospects for their own businesses are poor—or 
both. 

On the other hand, steel producers are finding it 
difficult to maintain operations at the usual rates, con- 
sidering the season. In most instances they have been 
forced to curtail production to levels at which the 
volume is not sufficient to give them the large profits 
enjoyed during a good part of 1926, for, at existing 
moderate margins of profit per ton, a large volume is 
necessary to insure satisfactory results. It looks as 
though, when the time comes—as it inevitably will— 
for the market to be really tested, the producers will 
find it impossible to maintain current prices. Already 
weakness has developed in the markets for sheets and 
strips, and signs of concessions appear elsewhere. We 
note that more deference is being paid to “desirable 
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Fig. 3—Sheet Prices Are Not Far Enough Above the Billet Price; 


justment with Billets. 





1924 1925 1926 
Bars and Wire Appear in Normal Ad- 


Pig iron and scrap appear to be too high, while billets cannot long hold present 


prices 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Jan. 27— 
General Business Outlook; Feb. 17—Activity in Steel-Consuming Industries; Feb. 24—Posi- 


tion of Iron and Steel Producers. 
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tonnages” and indications of competition among vari- 
ous markets have appeared. 


Sheets Too Low for Billet Price 


Fig. 3 illustrates the decline in sheets and pig iron 
and the firming of scrap and coke. Billets, steel bars 
and wire nails show no quotable change. As we sense 
the market reports, however, there is some weakening 
in the position of semi-finished steel. In spite of the 
curtailment in ingot output, the order books are so 
low that the reduction in sheets seems bound to affect 
sheet bars, at least. Sheets are certainly below a nor- 
mal relationship with billets. 

Bars and wire products continue in normal adjust- 
ment with billets and appear to be fairly steady in 
price. We note, however, that mill stocks of wire are 
reported to be large, in spite of the fact that opera- 
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tions are at a low rate. Moreover, should the auto- 
mobile business turn out to be less satisfactory than 
expected, which seems to us probable, weakness in bars 
would be likely to appear this spring. On the whole, 
it is rather difficult to see how the long-maintained 
price of billets can remain intact for many more 
months. 

It seems fair to say that over-production exists in 
the case of pig iron, and, while fuel conditions intro- 
duce an element of uncertainty, still lower prices are 
probable. Conditions affecting the scrap market appear 
somewhat less favorable than a month ago. A short 
period of moderate strength seems probable, to be 
followed by a return of weakness, say within about 60 
days. On the whole, the markets for pig iron and steel 
scrap seem likely to be irregular, but the main trend 
should be in the buyers’ favor. 





STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


Commerce Commission Upholds Cancellation of 
Rates at Texas Ports 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—In a decision handed down 
last week the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the proposed cancellation of storage-in-transit 
arrangements at Texas Gulf ports on iron and steel 
products moving from the Atlantic seaboard and 
Southeastern territories to Shreveport, La., Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., and points in Texas is justified. The new 
schedules will become effective Jan. 20. Protest was 
made against them by various iron and steel interests 
in both the North and the South, and by the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce and others. 

The existing tariffs provide that iron and steel] 
articles moving over coastwise routes through Texas 
ports or over all-rail routes by way of Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans from Atlantic seaboard and South- 
eastern territories to Shreveport, Texarkana and des- 
tinations in Texas may be stored in transit for one 
year at the Texas ports and reforwarded on the basis 
of the through rate in effect at the same time of ship- 
ment, from point of origin to final destination, plus 
2c. per 100 lb. For back hauls in excess of 100 miles 
a additional charge of 1c. per ton per mile is made, 
and, in some instances, specific charges are made not 
exceeding 4c. No charge is made for back hauls of 
less than 100 miles. 

In justification of the proposed cancellation the 
carriers pointed out that storage-in-transit of iron and 
steel articles is not permitted in the Southwest except 
at the Texas ports, and that other interior points have 
been demanding that they be granted similar storage 
arrangements. It was contended by the carriers that 
the present situation is unduly prejudicial to jobbers 
at these interior points and unduly preferential to job- 
bers at the Gulf ports and that the carriers, therefore, 
were faced with the alternative of canceling the pres- 
ent arrangements or establishing them at interior points 
in the Southwest, with requests being made for their 
further extension. The carriers also laid great stress 
on the alleged difficulty, accentuated by a lack of co- 
operation from certain jobbers, which they claim they 
experience in policing the storage arrangement. They, 
further, emphasized the opportunity for unlawful 
manipulation of tonnage, which, it was asserted, lay 
in the fact that imported steel in many instances can- 
not be distinguished from domestic steel. Competitors 
of the port jobbers, it was stated, complained that 
foreign steel is substituted for domestic at the storage 
point and forwarded at the remainder of the through 
rate from a domestic point of origin. 

The protestants said that the opportunity for un- 
lawful manipulation of transit tonnage is also present 
with respect to fabrication-in-transit of iron and steel 
at the ports. Likewise, the protestants presented 
evidence intended to show that under the present 
storage arrangements jobbers at the ports are able 
to meet competition from manufacturers who ship di- 
rect to the retailers, and thus have a source of supply 





comparatively near to consuming points from which 
the retailer may secure delivery more promptly than 
would otherwise be the case. The usual shipment from 
a storage point to the retailer consists of a market 
carload of nails, wire products, sheets, bars and a ridge 
roll. No manufacturer, it is stated, produces all of 
these articles, and the average retailer is said to be 
financially unable to purchase a car of each in order 
to supply demands of the trade. The protestants con- 
tended that cancellation of the present arrangements, 
which permit the port jobber to bring into the storage 
point straight carloads of each of the various articles 
and ship them to interior points in mixed carloads at 
the remainder of the carload rate applicable to each, 
may compel the retailers to purchase their stock in 
less-than-carload quantities, with consequent higher 
transportation charges. 

The present storage arrangement places Galveston 
and Houston on a parity with respect to Texas des- 
tinations. With cancellation of storage arrangements, 
shipments stored at the ports will move on a combina- 
tion of the rates to and from the ports, and Houston, 
because of its geographical situation, will have a rate 
advantage over Galveston ranging from 1.5c. to 7c. 

On reinforcing bars and sheet iron stored at Texas 
ports the present through rates from Birmingham to 
various Texas destinations range from 73c. to 85c. and 
from Pittsburgh, from 86c. to $1.095. Rates made by 
combination on Galveston will effect increases ranging 
from 13.5c. to 32.5c. on shipments originating at 
Birmingham and from 3.5c. to 13.5c. on shipments from 
Pittsburgh. To a majority of the destinations the in- 
crease from Pittsburgh would be 4c. This does not 
take into consideration the transit charge of 2c. 





Judge Gary Presents Safety Medals 


Judge E. H. Gary, as vice-president of the American 
Museum of Safety, presented the E. H. Harriman gold, 
silver and bronze medals to the presidents of three 
railroads at a luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, on Jan. 13, in recognition of exceptional safety 
records. Those who received the medals were Carl 
Gray, president Union Pacific System; W. A. Mc- 
Gonagle, president Duluth, Missabe & Northern Rail- 
way Co., and Charles W. Cox, secretary-treasurer Green 
Bay & Western Lines. The Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern, which is a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, had the unusual record of going through 
1925 without a single fatality and without the loss 
of an arm, hand, foot, leg or eye to either a passenger 
or an employee. Not a single passenger was killed 
on the Union Pacific in 1925, though it operated more 
than 53,000,000 locomotive miles and more than a billion 
passenger miles. Only five were killed in non-train 
accidents, including shop accidents of all kinds. 

In commenting on the results of safety work Judge 
Gary said that the Steel Corporation has spent about 
$160,000,000 during the last 15 years for safety, sami- 
tation and etuployee welfare activities, and that the 
corporation has “received its money back over and over 
again.” 
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Survey of European Steel Plants 


Conditions in Nine Leading Countries Reported by 
Department of Commerce Official—Most 
of the Industry Busy 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Luther Becker, chief of the 
Iron and Steel Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, has just completed an in- 
teresting European trip during which he visited many 
of the leading Continental and British iron and steel 
mills, foundries, and engineering works. His inspec- 
tion of the physical equipment of these plants took him 
into France, the Saar, Luxemburg, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, Austria, Italy, England and South 
Wales. Mr. Becker’s comments on conditions in these 
producing centers, as made upon his return, follow: 


France 


“Early in November the French steel industry was 
operating at close to capacity, or at an average yearly 
rate of 9,000,000 metric tons of steel ingots, on con- 
tracts emanating from domestic railroads, public utili- 
ties, agricultural, automotive, and building and con- 
struction trades, and from abroad, mainly from Great 
Britain, which, because of the prolonged coal strike, 
has had to depend on Continental producers for the 
bulk of its requirements for iron and steel. France 
had, up to the first of November, when the franc com- 
menced its upward trend, been enjoying a long period 
of export trade activity, but with the improvement in 
the exchange the advantage of this currency deprecia- 
tion was lost and its foreign business began to taper off 
somewhat. The domestic trade has since fallen off, as 
well. 

“The French steel industry, with the acquisition of 
Lorraine at the close of the war, acquired an additional 
5,000,000 tons of ingot capacity (making a present 
theoretical capacity of 10,000,000 metric tons) which 
amount must be sold abroad if its mills are to be kept 
fully occupied. The French steel masters have set 
about to do this through building up strong export or- 
ganizations with affiliations reaching all over the world. 
France, although abundantly supplied with iron ore, is 
short of good coking coal and is obliged to import over 
70 per cent of its coke requirements from Westphalia, 
Belgium and England. Its blast furnaces and its steel 
and rolling mill equipment were found to be in excel- 
lent shape, and in spots quite modern. With the price- 
stabilizing influence of the European Steel Entente, 
France should continue as a leading factor in inter- 
national trade and as one of the leading steel producing 
nations of the world.” 


The Saar 


Passing from France into the Saar, Mr. Becker 
found the half-dozen steel mills and foundries busily 
engaged in turning out semi-finished steel, plain and 
fabricated structural material, hoops and sheets, drawn 
and barbed wire, and steel tubes and cast iron pipe, 
largely for South German consumption, and receiving 
in return German pig iron, of which commodity this 
district appears to be short. *The steel mills of the 
Saar district, with one exception, are now under French 
control and operation. 

“The Saar district has an ingot capacity of close to 
2,000,000 tons per year and will probably record a total 
production for 1926 of over 1,800,000 tons, when all re- 
turns are compiled,” said Mr. Becker. “It depends 
entirely upon French Lorraine for its ore supply, which 
entails a haul of only about 60 km. (39 miles) to the 
blast furnaces. The total coal reserves of the Saar 
basin have been estimated at 16,250,000,000 tons, but 
the coal is not of the best coking variety. Moreover, 
the resulting coke is not strong enough for blast furnace 
Use, and in practice it is customary, when conditions 
Permit, to make the charge of equal quantities of Saar 
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and Westphalian coke. Experiments are being carried 
out by French metallurgists in an effort to improve the 
quality of this fuel. 


Luxemburg 


“The iron and steel industry and associated mining 
and manufacturing operations, which are largely owned 
by French and Belgian interests, practically dominate 
the economic situation of Luxemburg, which now is in 
economic union with Belgium. The industry owes its 
high position among the steel producing countries of 
Europe to (1) the occurrence, in close proximity to the 
metallurgical plants, of a plentiful supply of a self- 
fluxing ore mixture for the blast furnace; (2) the 
nearness of the furnaces to the Briey iron ore district 
in French Lorraine, which provides, as a supplementary 
material, an ore which is richer than the local ore; (3) 
the availability and convenience of both the Belgian 
and Westphalian coal fields; and, (4) excellent and 
convenient railroad transportation. 

“Export shipments, which comprise 85 per cent or 
more of the total steel production of the district, are 
mainly dispatched through the port of Antwerp, and 
at relatively small cost. Luxemburg enjoys a world- 
wide trade in a great variety of steel products, and in 
the year just closed will probably show an export total 
of over 1,250,000 tons. The present ingot capacity of 
Luxemburg is in the neighborhood of 2,500,000 tons. 
The blast furnace and steel mill equipment represents 
the last word in European practice and efficiency, and 
was about as fully occupied as it was physically possi- 
ble to operate it.” 


Belgium ] 


A visit to the capacious and conveniently laid out 
docks at Antwerp, Belgium, from which port all Belgian 
and the major portion of the other Continental steel is 
shipped for foreign consumption, confirmed Mr. Becker 
in his impression as to the importance of the Belgian 
steel industry as a factor in international trade. 

“Every outgoing ship was taking its quota of steel 
of such descriptions as rails, heavy I-beams and chan- 
nels, merchant bars, concrete reinforcing rods, plates, 
wire rods, tubular products, cast iron pipe, barbed wire 
and steel railroad sleepers, of which last great quan- 
tities are intended for the railroads of British India,” 
Mr. Becker stated. “Belgium, like Luxemburg, exports 
over 85 per cent of its total steel production, and has 
been supplying the world’s needs, during 1923, 1924 and 
1925, to the extent of 2,500,000 tons a year, and in 1926 
increased its exports to approximately 3,000,000 tons. 


Small Steel Furnaces Use Mainly Scrap 


“Belgian blast furnaces are supplementing their 
local supply of iron ore with richer materials from 
Spain and Sweden, and are also drawing some quanti- 
ties from French mines as well. For their fuel supply 
coal is drawn from local pits, and additional supplies of 
coke are purchased from outside sources, wherever ob- 
tainable to best advantage. As in France and Luxem- 
burg, the Belgians utilize the Thomas (basic Bessemer) 
process almost entirely in steel making, using con- 
verters of from 20 to 24 tons capacity. In their open- 
hearth practice small furnaces (10 to 15 tons capacity) 
are used, and the metallic charge is almost entirely 
scrap, of which there appeared to be a great abundance. 
There is also a similarity in respect to blast furnace 
practice in these three countries, where use is made of 
200-ton capacity furnaces, and where the American 
skip hoist is frequently seen. 


“The ingot capacity of Belgium is probably as much 
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as 4,000,000 tons. In December last, the industry was 
turning out raw steel at an annual rate of 3,700,000 
tons, and it is recalled that the Belgian steel masters 
held out for a monthly production quota of 295,000 
metric tons before entering the European Steel Entente, 
which commenced functioning Oct. 1, 1926, with the 
production level for the first three months determined 
on a basis of a total output of 27,587,000 metric tons 
over the period of a year.” The steel rolling mill equip- 
ment in certain plants visited by Mr. Becker was highly 
modernized, all was in excellent condition and being 
operated in accordance with the best rolling mill prac- 
tice, and he noted, in several instances, mills of Ameri- 
can design. 


Germany 


Upon entering the Ruhr, the major iron and steel 
producing area of Germany, Mr. Becker was impressed 
with the general bigness of the plant equipment. 

“In this area are furnaces discharging molten iron 
at the rate of from 400 to over 1000 tons in 24 hr., 
open-hearth furnaces, of which there are great num- 
bers in Germany, of 40, 60 and 80-ton capacities, and 
large cogging mills. The stands of rolls which they 
feed are generally of greater capacity than those seen 
elsewhere on the Continent,” Mr. Becker said. 

“Germany took advantage of the inflation period, 
after the war, to effect great improvements in its 
physical steel mill equipment. On every hand a new 
power plant, an enlarged and modernized blast furnace, 
an electrified plant railroad system, a new office build- 
ing, or a new battery of coke ovens could be seen. In 
other words, Germany’s iron and steel-making equip- 
ment has been brought up to the highest degree of 
fitness and efficiency, and the industry and its various 
selling organizations are fully prepared to go out for 
world trade of which, unfortunately, at present there 
does not appear to be sufficient to go around. 

“The European Steel Entente, in the inception and 
organization of which Germany has taken a leading 
part, has already gone far toward realizing its main 
purpose, the stabilization of prices through the con- 
trol of production on the basis of world consumptive 
needs. It should prove of great benefit, not only to 
the eight nations now participating in it, but to the 
United States and the United Kingdom as well. The 
German rail producers have recently affixed their sig- 
natures to the European Rail Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion agreement, another of these international accords 
which aim, through stabilization of world prices, to 
insure a fair profit to the manufacturer and to pre- 
vent undue waste and loss to the consuming public 
as the result of price instability. 


Large-Scale Operations 


“The Germans have gone further in the direction 
of amalgamation and mass production of iron and steel 
than have any other people outside the United States. 
The Vereinigte Stahlwerke, A. G. (United Steel Works), 
an amalgamation of five leading producing groups, 
organized at Diisseldorf on Jan. 14, 1926, accounts for 
55 per cent of the total German ingot production. 
This is an example of a large combination aiming 
toward elimination of waste and increasing operating 
efficiency through the concentration of production in 
certain low-cost plants, in the collective purchasing of 
raw materials and supplies, and through more effec- 
tive distribution of the resulting products by means 
of one selling organization which operates both in 
domestic and foreign markets. 

“Germany’s present raw steel production capacity 
has been estimated at somewhere between 16,000,000 
and 18,000,000 metric tons per year—production dur- 
ing November, 1926, at 1,257,000 tons of ingots and 
castings, representing an annual output rate of around 
15,000,000 tons. Returns for the whole of 1926 will 
probably indicate a total production of about 12,200,000 
tons. Exports of German iron and steel products, in- 


clusive of pig iron, will, on the basis of official returns 
known to date, amount to over 5,000,000 tons, which 
figure closely approximates that for the pre-war year 
1913. 


“Since the loss of the Lorraine iron mines to France, 
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the German blast furnaces have been depending large- 
ly on iron ore brought in from Sweden, North Africa 
and Newfoundland. Germany is rich in good coking 
coal and not only supplies its own needs, but also sells 
considerable tonnages of both coal and coke to neigh- 
boring iron-producing countries. 


Great Britain 


“The British iron and steel industry is slowly re- 
covering from its seven months’ idleness due to the 
coal strike. At the end of December there were 78 
blast furnaces and 206 open-hearth furnaces in opera- 
tion. The degree of recovery is best indicated when 
it is noted that at the end of October there were but 
5 blast furnaces and 40 open-hearth furnaces in op- 
eration, which numbers had increased to only 7 blast 
and 61 open-hearth furnaces by the end of November. 

“Cabled advices from London place the pig iron pro- 
duction for December at 98,000 gross tons, and for 
steel ingots and castings at 319,300 tons. The cumula- 
tive figures for the whole of 1926 are placed at 
2,440,925 tons in the case of pig iron, and at 3,552,700 
tons for raw steel. To show better the low level to 
which the British iron and steel industry fell in that 
trying year (1926) it should be noted that in 1925 the 
output of raw steel amounted to 7,396,700 tons, and in 
1924 and 1923 to close to 8,500,000 tons, while in the 
war year 1917 about 9,700,000 tons was made. 

“In December, leaders in the steel industry were 
hopeful of an early revival in this trade, and on every 
hand repairs were in progress on steel-making and 
rolling mill equipment preparatory to getting under- 
way on a normal basis about Feb. 1. Recent cables 
indicate that coal production is now about 95 per cent 
of normal, which means an output of close to 5,000,000 
tons a week—probably a sufficient volume to insure 
continuous operation of the blast furnaces and steel 
mills. 

Exports Are Large Factor 


“Great Britain has always exported a large pro- 
portion of its iron and steel output. During each of 
the years 1902 to 1913, inclusive, she shipped abroad, 
mainly to colonies and dominions, over 3,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel products, including pig iron and scrap. 
In seven of these years exports totaled 4,000,000 tons 
and over, and in 1907 shipments exceeded 5,000,000 
tons. In recent years, from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, 
the export shipments have averaged over 3,500,000 
tons, and, but for the stopping of coal mining, in 1926 
would no doubt have done as well. 

“Taking into account the expansion that took place 
in Britain’s iron and steel industry during the war, 
which gave it a production capacity for both pig iron 
and ingot steel of 12,000,000 tons, that country’s ex- 
portable surplus of steel products is about 50 per cent 
of the total, or 6,000,000 tons. 


Possibility of Joining Entente 


“Imports into Great Britain, consisting largely of 
Continental semi-finished material, have been heavy in 
1926, especially over the latter months, and as late as 
December they amounted to 517,000 tons, the greatest 
quantity brought into England in any month of 1926. 
Meanwhile, exports of iron and steel goods amounted to 
only 159,000 tons in the same period. The question 
has been raised in certain quarters, whether Continen- 
tal producers will be satisfied in the future to send 
merely cheap, semi-finished materials for further re- 
rolling into Great Britain, or whether they will en- 
deavor to develop their trade further in finished 
products. 

“In view of this possibility the British may find it 
expedient to ally themselves with the Continental steel 
makers and so have a voice in the general policy of 
the European steel agreement. Conversations already 
have taken place at which were discussed possible 
bases for participation, and it has been stated in Lon- 
don that the British have indicated a figure of 9,500,000 
tons as a fair production quota for themselves. The 
British rail makers are already members of the Euro- 
pean Rail Manufacturers’ Association, whose object is 
to maintain a more stable level of prices and at the 
same time return a fair profit to the manufacturers.” 
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Distribution of Sheet Steel 


Sales, Production and Shipments of the Independent 
Makers for Fourth Quarter of 1926 and Ship- 
ments Detailed for Four Years 


sales of sheet steel than seemed likely, based on re- 

ports of business current during the month. Com- 
panies reporting to the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers had sales of 240,862 net 
tons, a gain of 55,000 tons over November, 28,000 tons 
more than October and approximately 5000 tons more 
than December of last year. Sales for the first time 
since September ran ahead of shipments, and there was 
a gain in unfilled orders. 

Sales for the year of the manufacturers regularly 
reporting were 3,196,327 net tons, against 3,279,374 
tons in 1925; production was 3,447,542 tons, against 
3.521,985 tons in 1925; and shipments 3,394,014 tons, 
against 3,193,872 tons in 1925. Total independent com- 
pany shipments in 1926 were 3,750,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,600,000 tons in 1925, 2,726,000 tons in 1924 
and 2,950,000 tons in 1923. 

Shipments of the entire industry for 1926 are put 
at 4,770,000 tons, as compared with 4,452,000 tons in 
1925, an increase of approximately 7.15 per cent. With 
independent companies, constituting roughly 75 per 
cent of the country’s capacity, the gain was 4.17 per 
cent, so the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., repre- 
senting the remainder, bettered its 1925 record by some 
18 per cent. 

The independent record for December with compari- 
sons is tabulated in the accompanying table. 


[sates ot si made a better showing in the matter of 


Distribution of Sheets in 1926 


One feature of the showing of 1926 in steel sheets 
was the closeness with which production and shipments 
were held together, as compared with 1925 and 1924. 
Based on the known figures of production for 1926, the 
difference between shipments and output, which inci- 
dentally averaged approximately 90 per cent of poten- 
tia] capacity, was about 50,000 tons, or less than 2 per 
cent of the total shipments. 

Figures of distribution, here charted and tabulated, 
show a gain in export shipments over 1925 of 18 per 
cent, which probably finds its explanation partly in the 


Shipments of Sheet Steel Made by the All Other. 
Independent Sheet Manufacturers of the farm Im 


limitations imposed on foreign producers by the British 
coal strike, but striking gains in the shipments of 
building materials and for household equipment are 
suggestive of a response to the efforts put forth by the 
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Statistics of Independent Sheet Steel Manufacture 








1926 1925 
——— + ——, Decem- 

De cember November October ber 
Total No. of mills....... 712 712 710 701 
Capacity per month, tons. 446,100 433,700 420,300 386,400 
Per cent reporting....... 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.5 
Balen. Ceiiy.. ca2 ecectee 240,862 185,235 212,029 235,980 
Production, tons......... 238,435 278" 455 397,459 283,290 
Shipments, tons......... 219,498 262, 797 301,474 255,080 
Unfilled orders, tons..... 529,940 500,120 581,993 565,133 
Unshipped orders, tons... 111,011 1 24,185 100,448 105,944 
Unsold stocks, tons...... 49,182 40,929 40,758 53,717 

Percentages of Capacity 

Sales . Ses bs koe é 73.1 57.8 68.3 83.1 
Produc tion ee ee ; 72.3 86.9 101.4 96.5 
ES ee oe : 66.6 82.0 97.2 89.8 
Unfilled orders ...... ‘ 160.8 156.0 229.2 199.1 
Unshipped orders...... ; 33.7 38.7 32.2 37.3 
Unsold stocks........... 14.9 12.8 10.8 18.9 
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Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee, which, while 
active in pointing out the advantages of sheet steel for 
all uses, has been particularly active in presenting the 
case of sheet steel for building purposes and also for 
metal furniture, shelving, etc. 

For barrels, drums and kegs, sheet steel shipments 
are down 5 per cent compared with 1925, while for cul- 
verts and flumes 1926 shipments are lighter by 5% per 
cent than those of the year before. Sheets for electrical 
equipment show up strongly in the 1926 shipments, 
which were 16 per cent greater than in 1925, while in 
building materials the increase was over 22 per cent, 
to household equipment manufacturers almost 29 per 
cent. For stoves, ranges and accessories, last year’s 
shipments are indicated to have been 13.5 per cent 
greater than the year before. Miscellaneous uses in- 
cluded engineering and construction, water troughs, 
nail and tack plate, caskets and grave vaults, locomo- 
tive and heavy machinery and road constructiop. 
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Country as It Was Distributed in Each of Cuiverts and Himes: “51.80 a 
xpor eee de hy um 
the Last Four Years Mitta," cme 
Stoves, Ranges erc.... ed 
Household Equipment ..4$2 See *® 
1926 1925 1924 1923 Building Materials.....567 m es moi 
Automotive indus- Barre/s, Kegs, Drums..,469 Y 15 ama mg Sy 
Sor wo se atle > wane 255, 000 1,240,000 962,200 1,112,000 p 4 oem ee 
Jobbers 9... 82/000 '624,000 430,700 442.500 Gu. 22200 20002- » 5.52 9 S42 
Slectrical appara- . 32 y 
anes Peer” 253,000 218,000 199,100 230,100 “efrica/ Apparatus..6m 26 ee 
meme ricco 207,000 207,000 160,800 153,400 ZZ ee, 
mas a 175,500 300 122 
PONE cis cisae 5,f 184,300 122,600 126,900 
Building materials 212,000 173,200 70,900 64,900 Jobbers............. an 
Household equip- 
SE catee tens 181,000 143,300 87,200 94,300 
Stoves, ranges, 
Oe. 25 .udewct'o 149,000 131,100 92,700 103,300 
Metai furniture. 136,000 124,600 81.800 82'600 
Export oer i 100,000 82,400 57,200 118,000 
ulverts an Aytomot 
flumes ........ 67,500 71,600 76,300 56,000 ive Industry. .»3344 
Car builders..... 71,500 63,700 651,800 53,100 
Farm equipment 
and machinery. 56,500 53,300 32,700 32,700 
All others....... 304,000 283,000 300,000 280,200 
Totals ...... 3,750,000 3,600,000 2,726,000 2,950,000 
Net Tons 3,750,000 3,600,000 2,726,000 2,950,000 
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Business in 1927 


E have already given reasons for the opin- 

ion that, while 1927 is not likely to equal 
1926 in output of steel, there are no signs of any 
important recession in the industry. The turn 
of the year is now well behind us, as are also the 
forecasts of business as a whole with which well- 
known economists, financiers and industrialists 
have favored us. These forecasts were general- 
ly optimistic. The doubter and hedger were singu- 
larly absent. 

The reaction among men in the street, in the 
offices and in the shops was diverse, as it was 
bound to be. At the beginning of 1926 econo- 
mists prophesied a recession in business in the 
latter part of the year, and it did not happen. 
Those who think they are better prophets, or at 
least properly cautious, by “coppering” the pro- 
fessional forecasters take the view that the latter 
will be wrong again as regards 1927. Of course 
this is quite illogical. 

A more logical thought is that we have had 
an unusually long period of prosperity and that 
for everything an end must come, remembering 
that even Methuselah died, wherefore every 
month brings us nearer to the turn of the present 
tide. 

It may be, however, that new conditions in our 
domestic economy have modified old factors, as 
many experts assert, and that instead of waves 
we may now have only ripples and that a real turn 
of the tide is still distant. At least we can say 
that no one now discerns any serious clouds in our 
sky and we are seeing a definite improvement in 
the economies of most of the great countries of 
Europe, especially in Great Britain. 

We may derive a certain assurance, moreover, 
from the view that our own prosperity has been 
exaggerated. If we have not ascended a pinnacle 
upon which we are precariously standing, but are 
merely on a broad knoll, our danger of fall is not 
great. This consideration is suggested by the 
mass of statistics now accumulated for us, sta- 
tistics that may be used to support a good many 
views. 

We know quite well in respect to our produc- 
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tion of raw materials. We know also that these 
do not suggest so large an increase in our final 
productivity of goods and service as is popularly 
supposed. We know that our workers are well em- 
ployed in terms of numerical percentage, but we 
do not know much as to the effort put forth in 
their working hours. We know that deposits in 
savings banks increase largely, but that may rep- 
resent merely a transference of credit rather 
than any increase of national wealth; and we 
have no reliable information as to the aggregate 
of national saving. We know that the businesses 
of mail order houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores increase, but do not know how much 
of this represents increase of population and how 
much a decrease in the business of less organ- 
ized merchandizing. 

Much is being made at this moment of the 
statistics of building, but anyone who has looked 
into this subject is bound to conclude that it is one 
of the most uncertain branches of production sta- 
tistics, and we should hesitate to decide whether 
in 1926 we built more or less than in 1925, or to 
forecast in respect to 1927 beyond the generaliza- 
tion that the terms of building labor are more 
and more of a restraint upon building. 

Every attempt to reduce our data to basic 
forms results in paradoxes, indicating either that 
some things are wrong or that there are unknown 
factors that we do not understand. There is 
much evidence that labor has diminished in its 
exertion of foot-pounds per hour and in number of 
hours per annum; also much evidence that man- 
agement has offset the curtailment in both ways. 
We are positive in respect to the diversion of in- 
dustry from some forms to others. We know also 
that as between the town and the country condi- 
tions have developed in favor of the former and 
adverse to the latter. Another certainty is that 
our population is steadily increasing. 

If we do not pay too much attention to confus- 
ing statistics, graphs and indexes, and if we as- 
sume that 1926 was no extraordinary year in the 
aggregate, no matter what it may have been for 
some industries and some classes of people, we see 
no reason to dissent from the consensus of opinion 
as expressed at the opening of the year—that 
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1927 will be in many respects like 1926, which, in- 
stead of evincing any definite trend either upward 
or downward, apparently had several ripples in 
the rate of industrial activity. 


Prices and Gold Output 


OMMODITY prices on the gold basis are affect- 
C ed mainly by the relation between supply and 
demand in the case of the individual commodity 
and by the abundance or scarcity of the yellow 
metal. Falling markets have succeeded the inflated 
values of war time heretofore, and the same influ- 
ence appears to be at work now, although the 
movement is slow and may take many years to 
run its course. 

Interesting in this connection is the fact that 
gold output in South Africa has been at a greater 
rate during the past few months than in any other 
period of history—a significant development seeing 
that South Africa produces more than half of the 
world’s gold supply. In the first 11 months of 
1926 the Transvaal output was 9,126,695 fine 
ounces, which is practically equivalent to the full 
year’s production in 1923 and is greater than the 
production of any preceding year. Assuming a 
December output equal to the average of the first 
11 months, a new record at about 9,950,000 ounces 
appears to have been made. 

To what extent this enlarged supply of monetary 
metal will influence prices remains to be seen. 
There has been a gradual drop in the United States, 
with occasional interruptions, for many months. In 
fact, the present level of commodity prices, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is some 
40 per cent below the 1920 peak, which was the high 
point of the post-war period. The natural infer- 
ence is that increasing supplies of gold will retard 
this reduction, if indeed they do not interrupt it. 


Britain’s Year of Disaster 


LT Baca parallel in the disaster it brought to 
the country’s industry, 1926 went out as the 
year of the smallest pig iron output Great Britain 
has known in more than 75 years. For last year 
the total was 2,441,500 tons, and for anything 
smaller we go back to 1850, when the country made 
2,249,000 tons. Steel production in 1926 fell to 
3,560,400 tons. Not in 31 years had there been any 
performance so small, the total for 1895 being 
3,259,900 tons. Yet with the help of Continental 
semi-finished steel, British exports last year were 
maintained in a surprising way, more than 3,000,- 
000 tons of iron and steel being shipped to other 
countries, or only about 20 per cent less than in 
1925. 

Progress in getting blast furnaces in operation 
has been slow. Only 98,000 tons of pig iron was 
made in December, as compared with an average of 
519,700 tons per month in 1925. In steel the record 
is better, the December output being 319,300 tons, 
or more than 50 per cent of the monthly average 
of 616,400 tons for the previous year. It will take 
months for iron and steel works to regain their 
stride and meanwhile there looms up the possibility 
that Continental works, not satisfied to supply 
British rolling mills with semi-finished steel, will 
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seek to enter the British market with structural 
shapes and other finished forms. In any negotia- 
tions that may come up looking to British coopera- 
tion with the European steel cartel the most seri- 
ous handicap of Great Britain’s steel producers 
will be not only the high fuel cost that still pre- 
vails, but the high labor costs in every department 
of iron and steel manufacture, in comparison with 
those of Germany, France, Belgium and Luxemburg. 


Warehouses and Distribution Costs 


INCE 1923 the general trend of steel prices 

has been downward, though at no time 
marked, and the mills have been forced to wage 
an unceasing battle with costs. Their attention 
was first directed to a reduction of mill costs, 
and efforts were concentrated on increasing pro- 
ductive efficiency. Much was accomplished in that 
direction, but it was recognized that more needed 
to be done to maintain a fair margin between cost 
and selling price. Early last year leaders of the 
steel trade emphasized the importance of better 
selling methods. As a result of this agitation, 
and also, no doubt, because manufacturers finally 
became so accustomed to short-term buying that 
they were no longer unduly disturbed by the lack 
of forward orders, merchandising methods im- 
proved. In 1926, variations in steel prices were 
the smallest since the war. Even in wire and 
nails, which had a year of subnormal demand rare- 
ly warranting an operation of more than 60 per 
cent, prices were kept on an unusually stable 
basis. 

This change in selling policy reflects a growing 
sense of interdependence, a willingness to look to 
the general good and not solely to individual and 
temporary advantage. That appreciation of re- 
sponsibility to the trade at large could so develop 
in a single year is testimony to the broadening 
of executives long accustomed to consult individ- 
ual and company interests in making business de- 
cisions. The new situation is a far cry from the 
destructive competition of the days before the 
consolidation regime. 

More recently attention has been directed to 
the relation of the jobbing trade to the agitation 
for better selling methods. In an article on steel 
warehousing in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 6, it was 
pointed out that distribution costs have been in- 
creased materially because mills and warehouses 
alike, under the compulsion of hand-to-mouth 
buying, have had to accept smaller and smaller 
orders in an increasing variety of sizes. A cha- 
otic condition has developed. Mills have taken 
business of warehouse proportions and jobbers, in 
turn, have accepted orders for mill shipment. In 
this overlapping of service the warehouse has 
suffered most, for the steel is rolled at the mill 
whether the order be taken direct or through an 
intermediary. 

It would be unsafe, however, to draw sweep- 
ing conclusions as to the future of warehouse 
service on the conditions that so disturb the job- 
bing trade today. To men long identified with 
the steel industry predictions of a narrowing field 
for the warehouse business are nothing new. Two 
and three decades ago complaints that mills were 
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taking business of warehouse proportions were 
not unknown and there were questionings of the 
outcome. Yet the warehouse business has con- 
tinued to grow with the expansion of the steel 
industry as a whole. 

Reasons for the vitality of the jobbing trade 
are not hard to find. Successful warehousing calls 
for capacity to handle a business of infinite detail. 
It demands experience, efficiency and care in fill- 
ing small orders in a wide variety of products 
and sizes; also judgment and vigilance in respect 
to credits where many customers are served. The 
jobber has built up an organization to handle 
many small things; the success of the mills has 
been built on big things. Largely through mass 
production has the American steel industry come 
into the enviable position it holds today. 

Mills, unless they have their own warehouses 
conducted on the same principles as the private 
warehouse, would prefer to remain in their own 
sphere. That they have not done so reflects the 
continuous urge for business that has marked 
many months of hand-to-mouth buying. They 
recognize, no less than the jobber, that small-lot 
business has increased production costs. 

While the mills are facing realities and not 
theories and cannot ignore the competition that 
confronts them, they may yet contribute to the 
solution of the warehouse problem by reducing 
the proportions of small-lot business. Something 
will depend on the attitude of the smaller buyer— 
on his appraisal of the ultimate effect on his posi- 
tion of the elimination of the purely merchant 
warehouse. Redundant mill capacity and seller 
eagerness for orders have been known to give way 
to a condition in which capacity is not equal to 
demand and mills are able to choose between offered 
tonnages. It would be a mistake, meanwhile, in 
dealing with the warehouse problem, to conclude 
that such a situation can never come again. 


Building on the Farm 


N the opinion of some economists too high a 
I proportion of the country’s production and buy- 
ing in recent years has been in consumption goods, 
while there has been less than the former propor- 
tion of permanent work. The large buying power 
of wage earners is much mentioned, as expressed 
largely in the acquisition of relatively perishable 
things. 

At the same time we have the prediction that 
there will be less building this year than in the 
last two years, while it is observed that building 
costs have no receding tendency. 

On their face the above considerations are not 
related to the farmer, but perhaps they have a 
suggestion in view of the widespread discussion 
concerning the farmer’s low buying power and 
measures which should be taken to improve it. 
The farmer is criticized for not working efficiently. 
He is said to spend a small part of his year pro- 
ducing his crops, making poor use of the rest 
of the twelvemonth. As a third point in his 
position, while there has been much building in the 
cities in the last few years, there has been very 
little on the farm. 

The farmer needs a modern house, with con- 
veniences, at least as much as the urban or sub- 
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urban dweller. He has much spare time, and in 
general he has capabilities in the direction of build- 
ing. Improved roads make the transportation of 
materials vastly easier than even a few years ago. 

From the viewpoint of the needs of the farmer 
and the physical opportunities, the prospect of 
there being a great wave of building on the farm 
is very alluring, while a great barrier is visible— 
the financing. The farmer has not the capital, 
and farm houses cannot be mortgaged to anything 
like the extent, or with anything like the facility, 
that applies in the case of city dwellings. 

Economic trends may in time apply pressure 
in the direction of farmers doing more building. 
If building in general suffers a loss in activity the 
costs of materials will come down. If they do not, 
it will be hard to believe that there is a real lack 
of market for building materials. As to financing, 
a way should be found. The farmer can create an 
equity with his labor. When much machinery has 
been put into operation to finance the purchase of 
automobiles, so much more perishable than build- 
ings, it is conceivable that practical systems will 
one day be devised that will help the farmer to 
build. 


HAT the higher rewards of business experience 

and ability seldom are won at the early age 
which some of the “success” stories in the popular 
magazines would lead the reader to believe appears 
from a survey conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, showing that 60 is the average age of 
the “captains of industry” now at the helm. One 
hundred organizations which are prominent in the 
fields of industry, banking, transportation, and 
telephone and telegraph communication were taken 
as the basis for the findings. The youngest execu- 
tives were found in banking, where for presidents 
the average age is 55 years and for vice-presidents 
56 years. Among industrial organizations the 
average age of presidents is found to be 59% years 
and that of vice-presidents 5712 years. Railroad 
presidents average 631% years and railroad vice- 
presidents 6242 years. The average age of finan- 
ciers is more than 64 years. In the steel industry 
the average age of 16 executives, including the 
chairman and president of the Steel Corporation 
and the heads of 14 independent companies, is a 
fraction under 63. 


Testing Society’s Spring Committee 
Meetings at Philadelphia 


Plans are now being made for the spring group 
meeting of the standing committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Because the annual 
meeting is to be held in the Middle West, at French 
Lick Springs in June, it has seemed advisable to the 
board of directors that the usual spring group meeting 
be held in the East, and Philadelphia has been selected 
as the meeting place this year, the dates being Tuesday, 
March 15, to Friday, March 18. Though these dates 
have been only tentatively decided on, it is probable 
that the final decision will result in this plan being 
carried out. By beginning on Tuesday instead of 
Wednesday, it will be possible to schedule meetings of 
the metals and non-metals committees during the same 
week, a plan which has worked out successfully at the 
last two sessions of this nature. 
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Business to Foster Standardization 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover Tells How Engineering Council 
Ushers in New Industrial Era, with Speeding of 
Simplification and Waste Elimination 


eee a new era in industry is the way Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover referred to a con- 
ference held recently in New York attended by Presi- 
dent Herr of the Westinghouse company, President 
Swope of General Electric, President Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corporation, President Cortelyou 
of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, Chairman 
Schwab ‘of Bethlehem, Vice-president Lieb of the 
New York Edison Co. and others to consider standards. 
To Mr. Hoover, who made the meeting the text for 
a speech at a banquet held in Washington, Jan. 14, 
under the auspices of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, the coming together of such industrial leaders for 
such a conference was illustrative of an endeavor to 
apply the doctrine of precision to commercial as well 
as technical matters—that the understanding of the 
importance of precision standards for materials and 
performance was spreading from engineering to the 
administration of industry. 

At the outset Mr. Hoover recalled the awakening 
seven years ago among American engineers that the 
elimination of waste was more important than the 
narrow case of efficiency—a word, along with coop- 
eration, coordination and some others that had come 
to be anathema, at least to engineers. There has 
grown out of this awakening, he said, “amplification 
and reconsideration of the whole of our standards in 
industry.” It points, he added, to a revision of the 
entire procedure in standardization, not to displace 
what has been done, but to coordinate better between 
engineer and industrial manager and to gain the proper 
support from: industry through, say, a national cam- 
paign for standards. 

The movement he regarded as providing a new 
job for the standardizing bodies. It has, he said, 
grown from the narrow problem of the instruments of 
precision to the field of the elimination of unnecessary 
varieties in products, and it has penetrated the fields 
of commerce in production and distribution. Stand- 
ardization, he emphasized, is the path to largest pos- 
sible elimination. 

The broadening view as to standards was evidence, 
in Mr. Hoover’s opinion, of the need of such a body as 
the American Engineering Council, through which en- 
gineering minds are brought together and ideas of 


national importance crystallized. He deplored the fact 
that it had not yet secured the support of the entire 
profession, but was convinced that it would be recog- 
nized as the one agency for establishing the sort of 
policies which it had laid down. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, was also a speaker, being present 
as ex-officio member of the council by virtue of being 
president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr. Hoover referred to him as a great 
recruit. Mr. Schwab, who had presided during the 
day over meetings of the council of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, said in his speech that the 
real business man was the man who believed in the 
establishing of engineering fundamentals in his manu- 
facturing business and of better and more economies 
than his competitor. He dwelt at some length, and with 
the telling of amusing anecdotes, on his claim that, 
contrary to the statement often made, there is senti- 
ment in business. After 47 years in business, there 
was, he said, “the real reward of the appreciation of 
men with whom I have been associated and of the 
conviction of having done something for our country.” 


Stress on Economics of Manufacturing and Distribution 


Pointing out the field of usefulness of the American 
Engineering Council, Dexter S. Kimball, president of 
the council and dean of the college of engineering of 
Cornell University, made an address at one of the ses- 
sions of the council’s meeting which brought out the 
position of this super-engineering body, so to speak, in 
considering matters of much broader import than engi- 
neering alone. The following extract will serve: 

“There is growing steadily in business administra- 
tion the application of economic principles that for- 
merly were taught only as abstract principles. The 
next great departure will be in the field of economics, 
applying the theories in a manner which will make an 
improvement in industry. The step will be along the 
lines of the economics of manufacture and then the 
economics of distribution. The solution of these larger 
problems will come through groups such as this. I do 
not mean engineering alone, but I have in mind all 
groups which have made use of the scientific and en- 
gineering method.” 


Merger of Central Western Sheet Mills 
Planned 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 18.—Definite announcement was 
made last Saturday by W. A. Thomas, former presi- 
dent of the Brier Hill Steel Co., that negotiations have 
been conducted for a merger of a group of Central 
Western sheet mills, most of which are non-integrated 
and dependent upon the market for their semi-finished 
steel supplies. 

If not all of the companies that have been ap- 
proached enter the combination at this time, those 
which are agreeable will be brought together, accord- 
ing to the plan. Tentative arrangements have been 
made for the purchase of steel supplies, chiefly sheet 
bars, from the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. and the Corrigan, McKinney 
Sieel Co. The proposed contracts call for a sliding 
scale payment basis, to bring about a more responsive 
price condition between sheet bars and sheets. Under 
the present situation, when sheet prices are depressed 
and non-integrated mills are obliged to pay the prevail- 
ing market on shect bars, they encounter serious diffi- 
culties, it is contended. 

Included in the proposed consolidation, subject of 
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course to changes, are the Newton Steel Co., with 20 
mills; the Thomas Sheet Steel Co., 12 mills; the Wad- 
dell Steel Co, Faleon Steel Co. and the Mahoning Val- 
ley Steel Co., each operating eight hot mills, and the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., with nine mills—all of these 
properties being located in the Youngstown district; 
the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, with 
19 mills; the Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, eight 
mills, and the Ashtabula Steel Co., with eight mills. 
The above companies have a total of 100 sheet mills. 
Ail are non-integrated with respect to steel supplies 
except the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. Both of these interests operate 
their own steel plants, producing enough steel for the 
requirenients of their finishing mills. 

A banking group has been active in sponsoring the 
proposed merger. It is pointed out that substantial 
economies could be effected in the elimination of dupli- 
cate administrative, executive and selling depart- 
ments; in the centralization of selling and purchasing; 
in better shipping facilities and in numerous other 
advantages. 

Because of the difficult conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the sheet trade during the past year, a num- 
ber of the suggested constituents encountered financial 
difficulties. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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Moderate Orders; Some Prices Yield 


Little Change in Operations—Pennsylvania Railroad Closing 
for 30,000 Tons of Steel—Pig Iron More Com- 
petitive—Weakness in Steel Scrap 


EW business in finished steel is still of mod- 

erate volume. Current orders and specifica- 
tions are so closely gaged to actual requirements 
and are for such prompt shipment that in most 
products there is almost no building up of back- 
logs. Thus mill schedules show little change, 
with steel ingot output, as in the previous week, 
slightly above the December rate. 


In the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
about 70 per cent of ingot capacity is active, and 
on that basis a few companies are stocking some 
steel against an expected improvement in demand, 
as well as the possibility of a soft coal strike on 
April 1. 


Automotive demand, particularly for sheets 
and strip steel, has improved slightly, but not to 
the extent expected, and mills are now looking 
for an increased production of cars in February 
to release steel in larger quantities. 


Interest in the price situation still centers in 
the sheet and wide hot strip markets, and the lat- 
est business in wide strips has shown the same 
concessions from 2.15c. noted in the preceding 
week. In northern Ohio a large contract for blue 
annealed sheets developed a new low price, in 
view of the competition from wide strip mills. 


In the Cleveland district there has been more 
meeting by outside mills of the 1.90c. bar price 
named by a local producer on certain sizes a few 
weeks ago. The 2c. Pittsburgh basis still appears 
in other districts on ordinary business, but to 
some larger buyers the 1.90c. price has carried 
over from 1926. 


There is weakness in reinforcing bars, also 
some evidence of concessions on structural steel, 
and in northern Ohio one or two contracts for 
fabricated work developed particularly low bid- 
ding. 


On about 30,000 tons of plates, shapes, bars 
and other products, representing the first quarter 
requirements of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
leading producer quoted 1.90c., Pittsburgh, on the 
three first named items; 2.25c. on blue annealed 
sheets, 2.90c. on black sheets and 3.75c. on gal- 


vanized. One mill bid 2.20c. on blue annealed 
sheets. Bids of some producers were higher by 
9 


or more a ton on all the products named. 


= 


The Wabash Railroad has ordered 1000 cars. 
These with 400 in small orders and 800 to be built 
by the Southern Pacific in its own shops bring the 
total for the year to more than 12,000. A Canadian 
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road is inquiring for 66 locomotives. The Santa 
Fe has bought 10, bringing its recent orders up 
to 60. 


A Los Angeles hospital now up for bids will 
take 10,000 tons of steel and a railroad office build- 
ing in St. Louis, close to 5000 tons. New struc- 
tural steel awards include 3200 tons for an office 
building in Louisville, Ky., and 3100 tons for Balti- 
more & Ohio bridges. The total was not large 
compared with the heavy lettings of the preceding 
two weeks. 


In volume of fabricated structural steel 1926 
fell about 9 per cent below 1925. Capacity is now 
rated by the Department of Commerce at 315,000 
tons per month, against an average of 308,000 tons 
per month for 1925, but bookings averaged 64 per 
cent last year and 72 per cent in the year pre- 
ceding. 


In pig iron competition between producing dis- 
tricts is more sharply marked. Northern Ohio iron 
is at the moment dominating the southern Ohio 
market on the score of price, one transaction figur- 
ing back to less than $17.50 Lake Erie furnace. 
Chicago furnaces find their market more circum- 
scribed by iron from the East and Southwest, and 
resale Chicago iron has displaced Ohio iron in 
Michigan. Concessions were made also on business 
just closed in New York. In eastern Pennsylvania 
a steel company bought 13,000 tons of basic at 
$21.50 delivered. 


Pig iron production has decreased in the week, 
one merchant and two steel company furnaces 
having gone out. 


At Pittsburgh, due to the action of steel com- 
panies in limiting shipments of heavy melting steel 
scrap, that market is somewhat weaker. 


Competition for cast iron pipe contracts is un- 
usually sharp. A recent award at Milwaukee 
brought out a price under $35 base, Birmingham, 
which is $2 below the recent market. 


England reports poor demand for tin plate, and 
second quarter orders have been placed at less than 
20s. per base box compared with 21s. for spot 
delivery. Japanese sheet demand is reported in 
London to be light; in New York, on the contrary, 
Japan’s inquiries amount to 5000 to 6000 tons. 


Both THE IRON AGE composite prices are un- 
changed this week, pig iron standing at $19.39 per 
ton and finished steel at 2.439c. per lb. Both are 
lower than a year ago—pig iron by 11 per cent and 
finished steel by 0.3 per cent. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Jan.18, Jan.11, Dec.21, Jan.19, 


Pig Iron, PerGross Ton: 1927 1927' 1926 1926 
No, 2 fdy., Philadelphia. ..$22.26 $22.26 $22.76 $23.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti... 21.69 21.69 23.69 25.69 
No. 2 Birmingham....... 18.00 18.00 20.00 22.00 

9 


No. foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 


3asic, Valley furnace..... 18.00 18.00 18.50 20.00 
Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh 21.26 21.26 21.76 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 20.26 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace.100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 


Light rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Forging billets, P’gh...... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 41.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.09 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, CHRARO .csvicgee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.50 2.50 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c, per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


a 7° . Jan.18, Jan.11, Dec.21, Jan.19, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1927 1927 1926 1926 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- 


cago dist. mill. ...c<c<. 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.30 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 3.75 3.75 3.85 4.15 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chi- 

caso. git, will. ....«s«. 3.95 3.95 4.05 4.25 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.50 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

cago dist. mill.......... 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

SD. ‘his se dl Aaron te cee oak 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

WEE nia win cite eA EK ie 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 

ee 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago ..... $15.50 $15.25 $14.50 $18.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh. 16.75 17.00 16.50 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.25 13.25 13.00 15.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 16.00 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila.... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’'go(net) 12.75 12.50 12.00 13.50 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $9.00 


Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.50 4.50 4.50 9.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.50 13.25 13.75 14.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.12% 13.00 13.32% 13.75 
Se Oe eee ere 6.52% 6.85 7.02% 8.32% 
Zine, New York. ...0.cec> 6.87% 7.20 7.37% 8.67% 
Lene, Bt. Lowie. «<< csecccs 7.45 7.47% 7.65 9.00 
Land, New TOCR. .+c cscs 7.65 7.65 7.80 9.25 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 66.50 66.87% 68.00 61.75 


Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 15.00 14.00 13.00 23.00 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Pittsburgh 


Steel Buying Limited to Early Needs— 
Ingot Output at 70 Per Cent 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 18.—Steel business may be de- 
scribed as good, but it is not altogether satisfactory. 
Current orders and specifications are confined so closely 
to actual requirements and are for such prompt ship- 
ment that there is almost no building up of backlogs. 
An indication of the size of the demand coming to 
mills in this and nearby districts is provided by the 
fact that, with some companies laying down steel either 
against an expected improvement in business later or a 
possible loss of production in the event of a soft coal 
strike on April 1, ingot production is about 70 per cent 
of capacity. At this time last year it was 85 per 
cent and tending upward. 

So far the desire for business has not become so 
acute as to bring about lower prices except in sheets 
and strips, but there are reports of softer conditions 
in semi-finished steel and in reinforcing steel bars, and 
it is well established that on tin plate larger prefer- 
ential concessions are being made on large lots than 
were made last year. Steel manufacturers believe that 
the lack of activity such as obtained at this time last 
year merely reflects the fact that consumers have con- 
cluded that there is no longer any necessity of carry- 
ing supplies of steel in advance of their use, and not 
any material change in fundamental conditions in con- 
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suming industries. In other words, consumers have 
noted that their real requirements of steel come as open 
weather arrives, and consequently what is happening is 
not that consumption is affected but rather that the 
periods of consumption and purchase are being brought 
closer together, this being made possible by the effi- 
ciency and flexibility of steel production aided by the 
excellent transportation facilities now provided. 

The scrap market reflects no real revival of steel 
business. Steel mills in the greater Pittsburgh area, 
if they are not holding up shipments on old contracts, 
are at least limiting them. There has been some weak- 
ening in steel works grades of scrap, because of the 
inability of dealers to find a ready market for even 
what might be regarded as moderate tonnages. The 
pig iron market is very dull, and all that sustains 
prices is that merchant producers are bound to pay 
prices for coke coming to them on contracts based on 
the higher wage scale established Nov. 1, last, which 
coke producers with regular consuming connections are 
maintaining. The spot coke market is easier because 
the smaller producers have reduced wages, and part of 
the saving is being passed on to consumers. 


Pig Iron.—Interest in the market on the part of 
melters is low. All, or nearly all, of the large con- 
sumers of foundry iron are well supplied against their 
requirements for the next two or three months, and 
the small-lot user does not seem to be doing enough 
castings business to require much iron. Almost no 
interest is noted in basic iron, and the only business 
in Bessemer iron was a trade deal between a steel com- 
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pany and an ingot mold maker, the latter getting an 
order for some molds and in turn giving an order for 
500 tons of iron. The price was $19.50, Valley furnace 
basis. 

We quote f.o.b. Valley furnace, the freight for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton 


Bask $18.00 to $18.50 
Bessemer 19.50 
Gray forge 18.00 
CO Ee aa re 18.50 
cee bh eae ie beeeees 18.00 
Dn C5.) cpapeaceepeeeieds 18.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Business is largely a matter of speci- 
fication in ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and high grade 
ferrosilicon, as consumers generally have contracted 
for their requirements over the first half of this year 
in the first two products and for all of 1927 in ferro- 
silicon. Specifications are rather freely made but in- 
volve somewhat less tonnage than at this time last 
year, since the operations of the steel industry are 
well below where they were a year ago. There is 
nothing new as to prices. 

Semi-Finished Steel—Non-integrated steel makers 
are still feeling their way in the matter of purchases 
and in the meantime are exerting a good deal of pres- 
sure against prices. It is difficult to uncover evidence 
of lower prices than have ruled over the past 12 
months, but there are reports that an outside pro- 
ducer recently sold a tonnage of high carbon slabs in 
this district at $35, delivered, which would mean a 
price of $33 for mild steel slabs in view of an extra 
$2 a ton for steel running higher than 0.20 per cent 
in carbon. Intimations continue that buyers who reg- 
ularly go to one source of supply and have the status 
of backlog customers have not in recent months been 
obliged to pay the published quotations. The weakness 
in sheets and strips is disturbing, even if it has not 
actually filtered into the market for billets, slabs and 
sheet bars. At the same time, competition is lessened 
to the extent that a mill in the district that sold a good 
deal of semi-finished steel last year because it lacked 
finishing capacity now has finishing capacity running 
and its own requirements are larger. There are un- 
confirmed reports of lower prices than $45, base Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, for wire rods. Skelp seems to be 
holding at 1.90c. 

Wire Products.—Makers in this district report a 
steady flow of orders, and some go so far as to call 
business good. The latter expression, however, is 
relative and arises not from the fact that there is 
enough demand to tax capacity, but rather from the 
fact that there is enough ‘business to sustain an op- 
eration of between 50 and 55 per cent of capacity, 
beyond which this division of the industry cannot go 
with safety if prices are to be maintained. Prices 
are steady, with the highest returns coming on business 
originating nearest the mills. Since the passing of 
the Pittsburgh Plus mode of quoting it has been costly 
for mills to maintain distant consuming connections. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A fairly good movement 
in standard-section rails on 1927 contracts is still un- 
accompanied by any marked activity in track acces- 
sories. There has been a fair amount of contracting 
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in light-section rails by the coal companies. Prices of 


these products are steady at recent levels. 

Tubular Goods.—Orders for standard pipe are more 
numerous this month than they were last, but in- 
dividually or collectively they are not sufficient to 
bring about any increase of mill activity, partly be- 
cause sO many of the current demands can be supplied 
from mill stocks. Oil country goods are still slow, 
and the general picture of the tubular goods market 
is one of quietness. Better things are expected with 
the advent of more open weather. Boiler tubes are 
dull. A fair movement of mechanical tubing is noted. 
Discounts are given on page 237. 

Sheets.—Makers in this district think they detect 
a little steadier price situation. There has been some 
increase in business in the past week, but this may 
well have resulted from the extra efforts put forth by 
makers and the concessions in prices and is hardly 
evidence that consumers have greater needs than they 
had recently. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
quoting black sheets at 3c., base Pittsburgh, galvanized 
at 3.85c., base, blue annealed at 2.30c. and tin mill 
black plate at 3.15c., base (No. 28 gage), and 10c. 
per 100 lb. higher at Gary. Its Pittsburgh prices rep- 
resent the top of the market and the more common 
prices are $2 a ton lower, while on tin mill black 
plate sales are reported as low as 3c., base. All makers 
are down to 4.15c., base (No. 20 gage), for automobile 
body sheets; that price is hard to obtain on fender 
stock of more than 20 in. in width, because of com- 
petition from the new product, stripsheets. Less is 
heard of the latter in competition with blue annealed 
sheets. 

Tin Plate.—The leading producer and several of 
the independent makers are well supplied with busi- 
ness, and with specifications on the increase, full 
physical capacity operations are less ascribable to ad- 
vanced rollings than was true recently. All makers, 
however, are not filled up, and with Chicago district 
capacity now more nearly sufficient for the require- 
ments of that area, there is considerable competition 
for business in the Eastern half of the country and 
some increase in the price preferentials to large con- 
sumers. These preferentials were reduced a year ago, 
but they are now said to be as large as they were be- 
fore the change. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting. — This 
branch of the industry awaits a recovery in automobile 
production. There is a fairly satisfactory business 
in small lots, but the relatively low rate of motor car 
production is still felt. Contracting is reported to have 
amounted to about the same totals as a year ago, but 
there are few makers who have so large an order 
book of live specifications as they had at this time last 
year. The market is holding well at 2.40c., base Pitts- 
burgh, for ordinary tonnages. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—The recent break in prices has 
brought out business, and makers have something to 
work on, although for some the new basis means little 
more than getting a new dollar for an old one. Some 
makers who took higher-priced business have revised 
prices on this business to the new figures, which are 
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Tue Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Jan. 18, 1927, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


NR FP OCTET COTTE CLE Re 2.439c. 
9 


ae Ses ere rs 2.453« 
EES SS errr 2.446c 
10-year pre-war average..........+e+5. 1.689¢c 


Based on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain 
wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets. These products constitute 87 per cent of 
the United States output of finished steel. 


High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5; 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 


eoeeenes 
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Pig Iron 
Jan. 18, 1927, $19.39 Per Gross Ton 


Le DE MD ce cokes beseesecessenedeus 
One month ago nb phan bares 
ORG VORP BHD. «ccc crccccvecseccevosccceses of 
10-year pre-war AveTage.........--ee08. 15.72 





Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philade!- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 13 
1925 22.50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26; 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
Mat, PIII GEIB. 60 ccccnccccccaweced 2.00c. 
Dak, GRIGRRD cvvceccccvedesesvccbocccene 2.10c. 
Del’d Philadelphia ............... 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
i Ey EEG co cyccecetéoesers 2.24c. to 2.84c. 
ee GRIN 6 cn cbbevenisdeseer 2.09c. to 2.19c. 
F.o.b. Cleveland, sizes up to l-in. rounds, 

1.90c. to 2.00c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ..............- 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
ae, SROee CONN a sen acnevacndass cas ene 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rail Steel 
aM, BEE ncccéwoeseecnesseseces 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
em GRD: ccccceuectatecwes ss 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago...........+++ -00¢, 
Refined iron, f.0.b. P’gh “mills oe ee 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............eeeeeees 1.90c. 
Pal. GRIGREO ccccccvcccccccesccesceseess 2.10¢, 
F.o.b. Birmingham ....).....+-s0e. 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Del E COOVGIAEE cccccccccccccocncccceoves 2.09¢. 
Ps PS 4 scbucp ed oencesdecanana 2.22c. 
eS Me TEERe cccccccccesvcceces dasuena 2.24c. 
Cee, PUD ORs c conccccncecccésesesces 2.30c. 

Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 
Rab. Pittsburgh willie. .ccccccccccvccscves 2.00c. 
PAD. CRIGRED occccccvcocccocccesccvssose 2.10c. 
Pe.b. Birmingham ....cccccccccece 2.15c. to = 25c. 
Del’d Cleveland ..........+. evesveseesebes 2.19¢, 
Del’d Philadelphia ............0.0s 2. 17e. to 2.82c. 
Pe DUGW. BOER. cccdvevesoccosece 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
GES, Pacifig Perth. oc crc ccccccccccecccccene 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh, 
2.30c. to 2.35c. 


All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh. .2.10c. to 2.20c. 


All gages, narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 

2.50c. to 2.60c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago, 

2.40c. to 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills....... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Se ee rr ree 2.40c. 
ee Do. s0c6ecn ccacenhs sane mesa 2.45c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill...... *2.55c. to 8.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 8.00c. to 8.40c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 8.00c. to 8.40c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago.......... 8.80c. to 8.70c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 


Base Per Keg 


TR TRIE. iain i is mia rae aiid ee Gielen 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer.............- 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1-in. 
Galvanized staples bt-ccwumeySeenvede 6based 
SE WEE Ce Ac cvtwsduusbaiesartans 
SNS CONNIE TER s cv scan ceenvececesenes 


Base Per 100 Lb. 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..........++- $2.50 
Annealed fence wire........sssceeccecsees 2.65 
RE NE tes ce a ee ie ee eae 8.50 
a a (To . . éveesadenbenasanel 3.10 
ee ns vane e ce gabe nienad 3.35 





See WN I - cr ta hace a taneeewkie 8.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
are $1 per ton above the forensios. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester 
+ mill $8 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher ; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


rob Pets. cestaddehecssscocéete $65.00 
ee OUGMNEE o053 £05645000b00%) cam ones 65.00 
: SG casleonkexase stents 66.00 
0b, phicago district Gs occee eocvence 67.00 
ED cone ans stn euadnphbingeaien 68.00 
‘ob, ete Seaseieedeenh esas wae 68.00 
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Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 
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Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.15c. to 2.30c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .2.40c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.52c. to 2.62c. 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Birmingham.2.60c. to 2.70c. 
Boz Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 2.80c. to 3.00c. 
Sees ee, Se, SE GME, WE nc ccccccecsas 3.10c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia........ 3.12c. to 3.32c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham......... 8.80c. to 3.40c. 


Metal Furniture Sheets 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.4.05c. to 4.15c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade.3.90c. to 4.00c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.75c. to 3.85c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 8.95c, 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.07c. to 4.17¢. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.20c, to 4.30c. 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.00c. to 3.15c. 
No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill............ 3.25c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 


Te 4.15ce. 
Long Ternes 

No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.30c. 
Tin Plate 


Per Base Boz 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
aes cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 5.00 
TG. ccvesesessesseesernsesesesessegeeesees 


Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 


(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-Ib. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating I.C.$16.20 

. base ....$11.40 | 25-lb. coating 1.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 80-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (44% ee 0.10% to 0.20% 





GRE, occ asedupbecebes $3.00 to $3.15 
2800 (814% Nickel) .........e2-+: 4.30 to 4.40 
SOOO ¢ CBG POUND. cc cccccceccccscs 5.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) 8.30 to 3.40 
$200 (Nickel Chromium) .. 4.75 to 5.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium)... 7.00 to 17.25 
8400 (Nickel Chromium)... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) . .-»- 83.80to 3.40 
5200* (Chromium Steel)........... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars). 4.20 to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 


9250 ce Manganese spring 


teel) 

Carbon Vanadians (0. s5% to 0.55% 

Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.20 to 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1—1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

Molybdenum) .cccocscccccccccce - 450to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. ag Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 the price for a gross 


ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 





Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill............. $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill... 36.00 
— (from rail steel), f.o.b. onan 


a (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
oncogccccceceveeseuseceses $36.00 to 38.00 


NUNN = 


Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 


Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, ;% in. and larger........... $2.80 to $8.00 
Spikes, iy in. and smaller.......... 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............. 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes............... 3.90 to 4.50 
ZOO DE PO osc seaedavaseuerse 2.85 
RED GRE cc cvineditsccéhencethseus 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches oh x Inches Black a" ° 
peesese to %. + 
to %.. 61 BPUEE TD cvedees — 
secce oo & 42 Tha aces 3 “ 
eeseuce 48 to 1%.. 30 12 
a #63. 62 50 
Lap Weld 
wba gende 55 48 ees 7 
2% to 6 59 47 BU cccccs 26 11 
7 and 8... 56 43 8 to 6 28 18 
9 and 10.. 54 41 7 to 12 26 11 


11 and 12. 58 40 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


fA 4. os to %. +19 +54 
to %.. 47 80%|/% ....... 1 
sheath 538 42 aiken 38 12 
ole 5847 to 1%.. 30 
1to1%... 60 49 
ses... & .-a 


D ondadia 53 42 BD ceccunds 23 > 
2% to 4.. 57 46 2% to 4.. 29 16 
4% to 6.. 656 45 4% to 6.. 28 14 
7 to 8. 52 39 ec 5 Vee 

9 and 10.. 45 82 9 to 12... 16 2 
11 and 12. 44 31 


To the large jobbing trade the above —— 
on steel pipe are increased on black = 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, ana 
on galvanized by 1% points, with capotementory 
discount of 5%. m iron pipe, both black 
galvanized, the above discounts are to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 244%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, Chi- 
cago district mills, the billi being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 





2 to 2 | on 27 18 
2% to 2% in 37 8 
Mb cabseceseva 40 —2 
8% to oh in 42% | 2 oo 7 
SW OB Wicavase 46 8% to 4% in...— 9 
Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 ae extra 


are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
eS Canis eeeees om wheres éCeens 45 
1% to 1% in 52 8% to 3% in.... 47 
: : 2g ‘i attieses de i ER n rb écencues 50 
eS 3 4%, 5 d6in.. 46 
2% to 2% in. 39 * 7 - 
Hot Rolled 
2 and 2 oe ‘ 2 


am ons o Bo SE Re cketccocces 58 
éxehaenesée a “- 5 and 6in.. 4 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller Gan 1 
lighter than standard to be held 
chanical tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


steele es 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.80%, base........... . 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base..... covccce se 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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2.10c., base, for stock 6 in. wide and wider and 2.30c. 
to 2.35c., base, on narrow material. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—The price situation is still un- 
settled, and the market is hard to quote accurately 
On the basis of current reports, prices range all the 
way from 2.85c., base, for large lots of one or two 


sizes, to 3.40c., base, for small lots. Both prices are 
probably extreme, and 3c. to 3.25c. is more nearly in 
line with everyday experience. Makers are better off 
so far as live orders are concerned, but there is com- 
mon complaint that today’s prices are too low. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—Orders for steel bars are 
fairly numerous, but only occasionally is there one of 
size and in all cases prompt shipment is specified. 
Mills here still call the market 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
and a carload, if too many sizes are not specified, is 
acceptable to most mills at that price. The market 
is not quite so well sustained on reinforcing bars as 
on those for other uses, one sale of 400 tons being re- 
ported at 1.90c. Improved demand for railroad cars 
has not yet brought about improvement in the demand 
for iron bars. 


Structural Steel.—Neither the mills nor the fabri- 
cating shops are as well supplied with business as they 
were a year ago. There is sharp competition for fab- 
ricated steel business, and the mills are not so well 
supplied with orders that they are disposed to refuse 
small-lot tonnages of plain material at 2c., base. 


Plates.—Mill order books in plates are fairly large 
in relation to the productive capacity that can be profit- 
ably operated at today’s price, and suggestions of 
lower prices are much less frequent in connection with 
plates than with bars and shapes. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand for bolts and nuts 
is small in comparison with the available productive 
capacity, but manufacturers seem to view idle capacity 
with less concern than sales at less than quoted prices. 
A new card of extras on bolts and nuts is in prepara- 
tion, in which costs and selling prices will be brought 
into closer harmony than in existing schedules. Its 
appearance a little later will mean lower prices in 
some sizes and higher prices for others. The rivet 
market is still unsettled and favorable to buyers. Prices 
and discounts are given on page 239. 


Refractories.—Makers of silica brick have definitely 
abandoned the effort to secure the advance of $3 per 
thousand announced late last year, and Pennsylvania 
brick is again quoted at $40, and that produced in the 
Chicago district at $49. There seems to have been too 
liberal covering of consumers before the advance was 
made, for it to hold. 


Coke and Coal—The range of spot coke prices has 
been widened by the fact that there are two wage 
scales in the Connellsville district. Larger producers, 
with much of their production under contract to blast 
furnaces and steel companies, are still paying the ad- 
vanced scale, and on such surplus coke as they produce 
are not willing to go below $3.50 per net ton at ovens 
and some want $3.65. Most of the best brands are 
produced by the companies paying the higher scale 
and asking the higher prices, but lately there have been 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


3ase per Lb. 
i PEO. fn oy Scene Wakes a06 we whe bs 3.00c. 
OS ES eee 3.00c. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes.......... 2.90c, 
Reinforcing steel bars........csccccsess 2.90c. 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
SESE Se ee ee ee 3.95c. 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or 
I SS es cities 6 4 ewe een & 4.70c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
ES SE ae a re 3.40c. 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock— 
ee 3.60c. 
nn CE so See ca eke ceecoews 4.10c. 
eS eS ee ee ere 3.60c. 
eee 3.30c. 
es i Avis o'er vw 6-5 6 te lan ec 
RES eS Sy ee eee 3.80c. 
Lbs obs 0 v0 <-> + ROMa he ews 0 o'mes 4.90c. 


Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 


Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.... 3.00 
Common wire nails, per keg.............. 3.00 
Cement coated nails, per keg............ 3.05 


Denereiene 
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increased offerings by smaller operators who have been 
successful in getting the men to accept lower wages 
and sales of coke that will meet the average blast 
furnace requirement have been made at $3.25 to $3.35. 
No change is noted in spot foundry coke. The coal 
market does not show much life and prices are soft. 
There has been a good deal of stocking of coal in 
preparation for a possible suspension of the soft coal 
mining on April 1, but production has been so heavy 
that these requirements have not strengthened prices. 


Old Material.—A slightly weaker tendency is noted 
in the steel works grades, because the mills are taking 
in shipments on old contracts in guarded fashion and 
while the producers of scrap are not pressing much 
material on the market, there has been a slightly 
greater supply than could be readily marketed except 
at lower prices. Dealers are finding it possible to buy 
against old orders for heavy melting steel at $16.50 
to $16.75, while $17 is all that possibly could be ob- 
tained from any of the mills in this district today. 
For a ready sale $16.75 represents the market on this 
grade. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $16.50 to $17.00 


SND COREE bcc aucednec'sccsonaph 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

i Ce Saceuwhes cade we'ee se 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings..... 18.50to 19.00 
NNER co ckdnseweacneson 21.50to 22.00 
Coe SOU WEED ec ccvccecvesecs 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 13.00to 13.50 
ns Do 54 bd cS websecese 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ce BI BCU ccc pc ccceeccse 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad or automobile malleable 

DED coe kenttischnvesesscact 16.50 to 17.00 


Spot Buying of Scrap in Canada Gains 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 18.—While business in the 
Canadian iron and steel scrap market is not picking 
up as rapidly as anticipated, sales are showing steady 
improvement. Current orders are chiefly for small 
lots for spot delivery, and it is noted that the number 
of buyers entering the market are more numerous than 
formerly. Orders against contract are also appearing 
more frequently. Inquiries for scrap in both the To- 
ronto and the Montreal district are increasing, and 
while some contracts have been placed for first and 
second quarter delivery, the majority of consumers ap- 
pear reluctant to buy any distance into the future. 
Dealers’ buying prices continue firm as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Toronto Montreal 
Steel turmines ...cccccccce $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings... . 8.50 7.00 
TT ENO Lace encecees 6.00 6.00 
EE Selina arbi o iiarai bie aie abe 11.00 10.00 
ep ee 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel...... 11.00 9.00 
SE ED a6 hese wie be ee wore 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron....... 18.00 19.00 
ee WORN neu kis xS 50's 5 10.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings...... 9.00 8.50 
errr 8.50 7.50 
Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels ...... 15.00 16.00 
NN in Bini sili doh on rahi ep 14.00 14.00 
PGR MOE. cca ss xwtan's.c 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 16.00 18.00 
November shipments of galvanized sheet-metal 


Ware, as reported by 12 concerns comprising a large 
proportion of the industry, were 119,841 dozens, valued 
at $534,056, as compared with 182,073 dozens, valued 
at $753,262, in October, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 


Rerolling, 4-in. and over...........sse-+. $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
UMAIM, ee eee eee eee eeeeteneeeeeeseees 36.00 
PE, GE. cin oun us paced exci «+++ 40.00 
Forging, guaranteed ........cccccccceces 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open hearth or Bessemer................. $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............. 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............-. 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algeria. ..9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50¢. 
Manganese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
Creme Ge CONROE. occ ccccccccececccseces 40c. 


Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


GOMOCSMETROES cccccscccccscecces $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr2Os, crude, 
CLE. BRTRMRIS GORDONTEs cc ccccsccecccess $22.50 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% £concentrates of 
i, GNNEEE xcaseteesaveantacns 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DOE. écewes bceeeah te seckd woe $3.25 to $3.65 
Foundry, f..b. Connellsville 
SE «scnsvighdtbecasebuahens 4.50 to 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
eG, OD ‘cs cudurbaneecesicekes 13.00 


Foundry, by-product, Newark or 


Jersey City ,delivered........... 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Birmingham ........... 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 

CUEE SEE sobidcewisencseceye 10.00 

Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

tie i on Taree itee erate a a $1.75 to $2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 

Pe ge er 1.85 to 2.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 

er Pee ne 2.10 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.40to 1.55 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.60to 1.75 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
ae oe eS RO errr rr $35.00 
Geena Wes we es S&B Wis ckiscescededes 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
NN = chodecheus see tenes ceesarseeerea 1.90c. 
aca av dnesenloekecuberesig 1.90¢. 
ES a état acucdccttonceestcueseueves 1.90¢. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 

Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 

GUE (chdeedWadevinee ce caseteurnetanVees 100.00 


Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 
ee SO) Ge- B bs ccccecestevesasacere $37.00 
EE, Ge GW Gs soc necdbescacun chess 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 








DEE) ‘« pandadanvins dade ¢custabebhedeases cen $85.00 

Es os & hence iadains 2 ak oe ate Reet ae eae 145.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

OM cnccccsosecs Bee 1 BOM cccsscceccce $39.00 

a 37.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

SIRE ss ducehasdes S000 1 TOG ic ic vecescs $38.00 
MU a cececs ccc 36.00 

Silvery Iron 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


it sek oe $26.50 | 10% .......0005: $32.00 
Ob. chccou eee 27.50/ 11% oo... ects, 34.00 
ae 90.501184 ..........02 36.00 
UE oe nocskeonens 30.00 | 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
Dan nénnneemmadiaedenns eee $1.05 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 


, Ee ine od soccccsescsanreeurs 11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 

Cr I cc cn catnnecwonsesass $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 

ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 


Tenn., base, per net tom.............4-. $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net tom.............. $122.50 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 
*Gemsmsem nett, DOR i606 ecsses sn cenewns $45.00 
RI $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 1.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%....... 10.00 per ton over base 
BED b a0'veitchi cd teat 15.00 per ton over base 





*Chicago mill base is $46. 
base, $45. 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines................605 $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 244% silica, 


f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 
Fire Clay 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $388.00 to $40.00 

Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 55.00 to 75.00 

aden ceunned 40.00 to 43.00 38.00 to 40.00 

Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 438.00 38.00to 40.00 

RE. c ctendea 40.00 to 43.00 385.00 to 38.00 

Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 

Silica Brick 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

ES |... 4s. o.auani onee tude ae teed $40.00 

IE a 2 ao: dash Ae She ice hth o acetate ineiotel ania eral 49.00 

DN Sdn udecvedncdbervhudduvamnnes 50.00 

Silica clay, per t0M...cccccccccess $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 


Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Ceetet... Te. :. cndnn ndetweditieesame cones $65.00 

Grain magnesite, f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa. 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


REF EE OE _ 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
WP GRUUONG RAINES és ico vince svceseent : 65 and 10 
OE err rere 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos, 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 5 

Larger and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts....50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
TEODOE ccccioredicoecccses 4.10¢. per Ib. off list 
Washers* ....... .. -6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
e discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
count is 25c. more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
for car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
% in. and smaller, U. 8S. S..... 80, 10, 10 and 5 


in, and larger, U. S. S...... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........ 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., 5 in. and larger. .75, 10, 10, 10 and 5 

Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk............. 80, 10,5 and 2% 
EN doccudewassceccctvevcussaennl 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
%-in..... $0.44 $0.44 % in.... $2.86 $2.40 
Mis acnse 0615 0.515) %-in.... 3.60 3.60 
ri er 0.62 0.66 l-in.... 5.65 5.80 
. 0.79 0.90 1\%-in.... 8.90 8.90 
iin buese 1.01 1.05 |1%-in.... 12.60 13.10 
Mhcvces 1.38 1.42 | 1%-in.... 18.35 18.35 
yin coe soe 1.70 1.78 !'1%%-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb. 


Piob. PRE 005<ctsesiactened $2.35 to $2.50 
Pa GHEE vccssncheconcvasate 2.70 
Pa GE cs csvecdctsbevasbeuns 2.60 to 2.70 


Small Rivets 
Per Cent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Chicago ....00.2.- 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 
Milled et SOUGWG ss cikcisiccccudieccess 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 5 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread...... -+-80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, 8.A.E. thread, 
Sa a» 80, 10 and 10 


Upset set screws. — Wea ge¥edes cos 80, 10 and 5 
Milled studsgeaf- Re 70 and & 
e 


: 
- 





Chicago 


Bar Specifications Gain—Sharper Com- 
petition in Pig Iron 


CuIcaGo, Jan. 18.—Users of finished steel are some- 
what more liberal in placing orders, but the aggregate 
tonnage is not large and it has made little or no im- 
pression on the rate of mill production. Here and 
there is evidence that some industries are finding it 
inconvenient to carry the minimum of stocks. With 
inventories low, structural shops have been delayed 
because of spoilage during fabrication, and they have 
not been able to make the deliveries demanded by buy- 
ers of small lots. The effect of this is shown by the 
fact that a number of shops have placed orders for 
stock ranging up to 1000 tons. 

On the whole, the recovery from the inventory 
period has been slower than had been anticipated by 
the trade. This week, however, bar specifications are 
30 per cent larger than the average for December, 
and producers are planning to increase production 
above the present rate of 75 per cent. Taking plates, 
shapes and bars as a whole, both specifications and 
new buying are heavier than shipnients by a small 
margin. 


Pig Iron.—Northern No. 2 foundry and malleable 
iron are steady at $21, f.o.b. local furnace, for delivery 
in Chicago and at Milwaukee. Competition to the im- 
mediate south and west is unusually keen, and prices 
are being shaded. The market is only moderately ac- 
tive, with the bulk of transactions averaging less than 
100 tons each. A Chicago user is in the market for 
2500 to 3000 tons of foundry iron, and a melter in cen- 
tral Michigan has placed 1000 tons of malleable to 
cover contracts recently obtained from the motor car 
industry. A sale of 500 tons of foundry iron is re- 
ported at Milwaukee at the Chicago furnace quotation 
of $21. Total sales for the week show little or no 
change from the previous week, but shipments have 
gained in volume so that they are now at the rate of 
the first two weeks in December. Merchant furnace 
operations are steady, and with an expansion in ship- 
ments producers are being forced to draw more heavily 
on stocks. A few scattered sales of 8 per cent silvery 
are reported at $33.29, delivered. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 
ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards: 

Northern No, 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 





iy RS aS ear ae $21.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

Se  ahabbh oe ceca age aain.e 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil..... 21.00 
FTL 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

it Rai ee lees Ltd ila le ia’ lata 27.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail)...... ; 24.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 22.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

ie ok ean with kgm he $31.50 to 32.50 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 33.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 

ee (OE. ehdamecneccen> 46.79 


Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke are a 
trifle heavier. Forward contracting has progressed 
rapidly at the quotations of $9.75, local ovens, and 
$10.25, delivered in the Chicago switching district. 


Ferroalloys.—Forward contracting for ferromanga- 
nese is making little headway, partly because of the 
fact that some large users are carrying over fair sup- 
plies taken in on last year’s contracts. New orders, 
ranging in size from 200 to 300 tons, are being taken 
at $100, seaboard, or $107.56, delivered. Spiegeleisen 
is quiet, with a few scattered carlot sales reported at 
$37, base Hazard, Pa., for the 19 to 21 per cent grade. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107.56, 
delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, 
delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $44.56, 
delivered Chicago. 

Plates.—The Wabash has awarded 1000 automobile 
cars to shops in the Middle West. Since Dec. 15, 10,000 
freight cars have been placed in this territory, and, in 
addition, superstructure material has been purchased 
for 2000 cars that will be built in railroad shops. The 
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Burlington inquiry for 1000 cars is expected to be in- 
creased to either 1500 or 2000. Car builders are rapidly 
shaping production schedules for cars that have been 
placed in the last four weeks, and it is probable that 
some specifications for materials will reach the mills 
within the next week. The expected inquiry from the 
Illinois Central for 9000 cars is still holding the at- 
tention of the local trade, and reports indicate that the 
Great Northern will soon ask for figures on ore cars. 
Orders for tankage steel this week are lighter than for 
some time, the total being slightly less than 2000 tons. 
In summing up the year, 1926, Chicago mills find that 
shipments of plates were in normal volume, notwith- 
standing the fact that orders for cars were not up to 
expectations. The tonnage that was not taken out 
by the car builders found a ready market because of 
an increased demand from makers of tanks and the 
building industry. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Fabricators are finding that 
they cannot meet the demand for small rush jobs un- 
less they carry stocks of plain material. As a result, 
shops are now making an effort to round out their sup- 
ply of steel and have entered a number of orders rang- 
ing from 250 tons to 1000 tons each. The general con- 
tract for the addition to the Cook County Jail, Chicago, 
has been awarded to the Great Lakes Construction Co. 
of this city. Bids for the structural steel have been 
submitted, and the contractor expects to make the 
award in the next three or four days. A contract that 
was signed this week at Battle Creek, Mich., calls for 
2400 tons, and another at Akron, Ohio, will take 3000 
tons. Small shops in this territory are not more than 
50 per cent engaged. Building construction in pros- 
pect is in fair volume, but it is doubtful if much of that 
tonnage will come into the market before early spring. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
lb. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—Specifications for soft steel bars are fully 30 
per cent heavier than during December. The bulk of 
the increase in demand comes from the automobile 
trade, which is slowly expanding its operations and is 
now looking forward to its February requirements. 
Billet steel bar mills in the Chicago territory are en- 
gaged at about 75 per cent of capacity, and schedules 
now being arranged call for heavier rollings next week. 
New buying has been more active of late and at the 
moment is well ahead of the current rate of shipments. 
Iron bars are unusually quiet both from the standpoint 
of new orders and specifications. Users of rail steel 
bars are taking only small lots and are not making de- 
mands for prompt delivery. Early releases of fence 
posts are not so heavy as a year ago, this being due 
at least in part to the fact that the 1926 season held 
open later in the fall than usual. Chicago prices on 
hard steel bars lack strength. 


The prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago; 
rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c., base, Chicago. 


Wire Products.—The demand for wire products has 
recovered since the dull period late in the old year, and 
both new buying and specifications are now about at 
the rate of early December. Specifications from the 
manufacturing trade are in fair volume and come from 
widely diversified industries. The jobbing trade shows 
some gain, particularly in the South, where improve- 
ment is shown in the general business situation. All 
told, however, the demand for wire products is not so 
good as a year ago at this time. Mill operation is 
at 50 per cent of capacity, with a tendency to increase 
slowly as producers build up stocks in anticipation of 
the spring demand. Prices lack strength, this being 
noticeable more in nails than in plain wire. Current 
quotations are shown on page 237. 


Rails and Track Supplies—A railroad extending 
east from Chicago has placed 21,000 tons of rails, 50 
per cent of this tonnage having been taken by mills 
in this territory. Another rail contract, calling for 
8500 tons, has been awarded, 75 per cent of the ton- 
nage coming to Chicago mills and the remainder hav- 
ing been taken by Eastern makers. Outstanding in- 
quiry for standard-section rails is light, but several 
large railroad systems have not as yet contracted for 
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their 1927 rails, and the trade believes that this busi- 
ness will come into the market at an early date. Con- 
tracts for track accessories total 8000 tons, a large 
share of which was tie plates for a Western railroad. 
Inquiry now in this market totals not less than 12,000 
tons. Several small orders for light rails aggregate 
700 tons. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2.35c. mill; angie bars, 2.75c. mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Competition for current business is 
unusually keen, as makers of pipe strive to take orders 
to balance order books. A recent award at Milwaukee 
was split three ways, and the ruling quotation aver- 
aged a few cents below $35, base Birmingham, or 
$43.50, delivered. This price is $2 per ton less than the 
lowest quotation noted last week. In Chicago the price 
range is $35 to $38, depending upon the size of the 
order and the pipe specified. Private purchases are in 
good volume and cover a wide range of sizes in both 
small and large lots. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Co., has taken 2500 tons of 
6 to 16-in. Class B pipe for Lansing, Ill. 

The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., will supply 1600 tons 
of 12-in., the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
3400 tons of 6 and 16-in., and the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., 2000 tons of 8-in. pipe for Milwaukee. 

Bids for 1000 tons of pipe recently opened for St. Paul, 
Minn., have been rejected, and new tenders will be asked for. 

Rockford, Ill., will receive tenders for 700 tons of 6 to 
24-in. pipe and 50 tons of fittings. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, is in the market for 300 tons of pipe. 

Youngstown, Ohio, is asking for prices on 700 tons of 
6 to 20-in. pipe. 

Dearborn, Mich., is in the market for 2000 tons of 6, 8 
and 12-in., Classes B and C pipe. 

Flint, Mich., will receive bids on 2000 tons of 6 to 16-in., 
Classes B and C pipe. 


We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: ater pipe, 4-in., $47.20 to $50.20; 6-in. and 
over, $43.20 to $46.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 


Reinforcing Bars.—About 2000 tons of reinforcing 
bars will be required for Illinois State road work that 
will be contracted for at an early date. Inasmuch as 
the use of rail steel bars is permitted for road con- 
struction in this State, sellers of billet steel reinforcing 
bars are doubtful as to their chances of getting any 
of the business. Proposals for the Woodlawn Thea- 
ter, Chicago, requiring 500 tons, are to be submitted 
this week, and dealers believe that the bars will be 
placed before the end of the month. Fresh inquiry 
is confined largely to projects that require less than 
50 tons each. Reports from architects’ offices indicate 
that much building is in prospect, but bar warehouses 
will not benefit from it before next April or May. 
The price situation is not any too favorable. Some 
dealers appear to be taking a stand for a firmer mar- 
ket, but competition is unusually keen, and it is doubt- 
ful if billet steel reinforcing bars have gained strength. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications from wide- 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes........... 3.10c. 
Seer 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel...... 2.25c. to 2.60c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting- 

Rounds and hexagons.............. 3.60c. 

rr Trt eee 4.10c. 
NE cee cbs ests 2 bobin bea sae bie aS 4.15c. 
RE ee Eres FR 
No. 24 black sheets.............. 3.15c. to 3.25c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets......2.45c. to 2.55c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets..............+- 4.80c. 
Standard railroad spikes..............+:. 3.55c. 
i DE os als ve & s cé-00 cb we 200s owned 4.55c. 
EE CE ns ous 60. cee 600 Rn we ed Oh: 3.50c. 
PN ac dida'ae nee Bim 0 oe ob ae Ow 3.70c. 

Per Cent Off List 

I RN, oo ate ws x sie ma mw aid 50 and 5 
COO TIREDND os ic 4 ay wig 46-6 bie 0.0 ae bas 2 wD 47% 
rn Oi DO MONOMERS cea cdacuctsenaat 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib, 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base per keg........ 3.05 
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ly diversified industries and the jobbing trade show 
some improvement. Demand from the railroads and 
makers of agricultural machinery is steady, but not 
up to that of the third week of January a year ago. 
Prices, except on large rivets, are firm. 


Cold-Rolled Bars.—Due in a large measure to re- 
leases by the automotive trade, demand for cold-rolled 
bars is more active than at any time since last No- 
vember. The market is firm at 2.40c., Chicago. Small 
orders are fairly numerous, and buyers are asking for 
prompt shipment. 


Sheets.—The weakness shown in galvanized sheets 
last week has spread to other finishes, with the result 
that the market is off $2 per ton on desirable business. 
Prices at Indiana Harbor are 2.40c. to 2.50c. for blue 
annealed, 3.10c. to 3.20c. for black and 3.95c. to 4.05c. 
for galvanized sheets. On the whole, this market is fairly 
active, although most orders are for small tonnages. 
There is a noticeable quickening in demand from the 
Northwest and from Texas, Arkansas and Missouri. 
Chicago mills are engaged at about 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill at 3.15c. for 

No. 24 black ; 2.45c. for No. 10 blue annealed ; 4c. for 

No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other Western 

points are equal to the freight from Gary plus the 

mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower than the 

Chicago delivered prices. 

Old Material.—The market is showing more life, 
and practically all grades are moving rather freely, 
although individual orders are for small tonnages. 
The storm of the past week has delayed railroad ship- 
ments and has interfered with the preparation of scrap 
in local yards. The production of industrial scrap is at 
the lowest point in the past 12 months. These fac- 
tors have all tended to restrict the supply so that it is 
more nearly in line with consumption. Dealers were 
quick to recognize this, and they have been trading 
actively in an effort to cover contracts. A slower 
movement of heavy melting steel from the railroads has 
made it necessary for some users to accept cars that 
would have been rejected several weeks ago. The 
Rock Island is offering 4800 tons. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including — 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.25 to $13.75 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 
apart, and miscellaneous rails. 15.00to 15.50 


COPE GAOT sce oes nas es ass 13.25to 13.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.75 to 12.25 
Drop forge flashings........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

VE o> k sneha babanicewesenas 17.25 to 17.75 


Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.25to 17.75 


Steel couplers and knuckles..... 16.75 to 17.25 
CR SE ivi sc cyakueees Paks ok 17.75 to 18.25 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 15.50to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade.... 13.50to 14.00 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 11.00to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib....... 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
| Fare rere 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 
See GP: oc xieh ps tice eens sce ese 13.50 to 14.00 
eT SO ee ee 10.25 to 10.75 
Short shoveling turnings........ 10.25 to 10.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
BRESS DEEM, WOOUEN 0 6 hd Ke ced ecay 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast fron carwheel@......ccccse. 15.50 to 16.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
PUG. 2 TORO GENE. ccccwocncccn 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast......... 15.50 to 16.00 
NN Naa wk. ovals a ea ® eae 14.50 to 15.00 
CD SE awh o'6:0 + 0 athe baa sb ben 14.00 to 14.50 
PS ie dotinie daar dt adee 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron angle and splice bars...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.00to 19.50 
ST CEs a0 2.x a w'vide ceeds vce 22.50to 23.00 
SE Ss 's a. dicnn 66 b aenea 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.75 to 13.26 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.75 to 12.25 
Ss a > 5 io oo nlne 0.008 10.50 to 11.00 
DOE EE. Sc pa cuwecaveceas 7.25to 17.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Pee Be Trg icc cc couches cee 9.00to 9.50 


Indications are that the total United States pro- 
duction of by-product coke during 1926 amounted to 
44,500,000 net tons, and that of beehive coke to 


11,500,000 tons, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. 


























New York 


Further Concessions in Pig Iron—Steel 
Prices Still Irregular 


New York, Jan. 18.—The volume of pig iron sales 
is growing, but at the expense of prices. Business 
booked by local brokers last week totaled 11,500 tons, 
and so far this week one seller alone has taken orders 
for 4000 tons. Attractive inquiries are bringing out 
keen competition, particularly on the part of steel com- 
pany blast furnaces. Not only has $18, base furnace, 
been done on Buffalo foundry iron, but silicon differ- 
entials on some of the higher grades have been waived. 
Sales at $19, base Buffalo, are still being made to 
small-lot buyers or to consumers who buy by brand. 
Quotations on Virginia foundry iron have receded 50c. 
a ton to $21.50, base furnace. On the other hand, 
prices on low phosphorus iron are stronger, having 
risen to $25, New York State furnace, for copper-free 
material. The absence of English competition is one 
reason for the strong position of domestic producers 
of this kind of iron. In the ordinary foundry grades, 
also, there is comparatively little pressure to sell 
foreign metal, this being particularly true of German 
iron. Dutch iron, however, is again becoming a factor, 
2700 tons having been sold during the past week for 
second quarter delivery. The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York, has closed against its inquiry for 500 tons of 
malleable and 1500 tons of foundry for Phillipsburg, 
N. J., and the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration has closed for 1200 tons of foundry for Har- 
rison, N. J. Another recent sale totaled 3000 tons. 
The Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., is still in the 
market for 3000 tons of malleable. 


We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


Pee a errr $22.89 to $24.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

DUE - cos sesh as anbe Gbet ks beens 23.39 to 24.52 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

i et eh eee a ch catenin os 23.89 to 25.02 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

Ce cit oop le sans nih hes Ghana S 22.91to 23.91 
No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

DD inh wep but SeWWEhh wc ee ayes 27.04 


Ferroalloys.—No large inquiries or sales of ferro- 
manganese are reported, current demand being confined 
to carload and small lots, of which there have been a 
number of sales of both British and domestic alloy at 
the established quotation of $100, seaboard or furnace. 
The same situation prevails in the spiegeleisen market. 
Specifications on contract for ferromanganese, spiegel- 
eisen, 50 per cent ferrosilicon and standard ferro- 
chromium are reported satisfactory. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Business continues rather dull, 
but there is considerable work in prospect which will 
likely be placed early in February. There is not 
enough competition for jobs at present to give prices 
any real test, and the following quotations seem to be 
holding: 


Mill prices on billet steel reinforcing bars are: 
2.10c. per lb., base, Pittsburgh, on lots of less than 100 
tons and 2c., base, on large lots. Reinforcing bars 
out of New York warehouse are quoted at 3.15c. per 


lb., delivered at job, and out of Youngstown ware- 
house, at 2.50c., Youngstown, or 2.87%c., delivered 
New York. 


Warehouse Business.—Purchases from stock are 
beginning to increase, and at the present rate January 
should show a satisfactory volume of business. Prices 
continue firm, including the quotations on black and 
galvanized sheets, which are fairly firm despite soft- 
ness in the mill prices. Demand for structural steel is 
beginning to increase, and one warehouse in this dis- 
trict reports booking several desirable lots of a few 
tons each. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—With certain Southern makers 
fairly well booked with business, prices are showing 
less of a downward tendency, and on the smaller sizes 
there is a distinct firmness developing. Considerable 
tonnage is expected to appear as the year progresses, 
particularly from New York City, but at present in- 
quiries are confined to small lots. Yonkers, N, Y., is 
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taking bids on about 400 tons of water pipe, and 
Malden, Mass., will open bids Jan. 20 on about 250 


tons of water pipe. The larger part of the gas pipe 
inquiry from the United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, is still open. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$48.60 to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.60; 

3-in., $63.60 to $65.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Finished Steel.—Orders and specifications for steel 
products are at a slightly better rate than in Decem- 
ber, but generally the market may be described as slug- 
gish. Price weakness continues in sheets, hot-rolled 
and cold-rolled strips, and to a degree in structural 
shapes. Developments since the first of the year have 
not tended to give strength to steel bar prices. It is 
true that mills are quoting 2c., Pittsburgh, on miscel- 
laneous inquiries, but the preferred class of buyers has 
not paid above 1.90c. in most instances. The situation 
which has come about requires explanation. At the 
end of last year some consumers had not yet fully 
specified all of the bar tonnage on which they had pro- 
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. Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34c. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.24c. 
GER ND os ae wa is cod 8 6 66d 2 FOS Ke oe Oe 3.24c. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons...........se0:% 4.00c. 
Pres  GORNER . gc sc cevceescveaes 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 5.75c. 
ER a ar pe oe eee 4.49c. 
ST be deihithived ans bh anes h Mes bes 660 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c. 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)........ 5.80c. 
PO Oe ME ct casa newesone ence 12.00c. 
ee, ee I es cc cecas ceaseeene 4.50c. 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15c. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger........ 3.30c. 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in, and 
acer ee ona Saw ddan bee khiee 8 3.65c. 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. ..4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............ 40 and 10 

Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 

Se NE Sudbiaduduacs biodseeuen 40 and 10 

Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel, 2-in............... $17.33 
i ee 20.2 

SOE SN Saas Gea v5 00k ewob wees cen 25.00 

NT PO Re cicsncdccawsasnkeeees 67.00 


Discounts on Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel— Black Galv. 
nn, Aa a yas. cs ware'e's oa bie.heve 46 29 
Ne eee 51 37 
OE eee 53 39 
i Ns a aw ae aad om oom 48 35 
Se ee, So tbs ce bev ae sé 44 17 
oe ee een 37 12 

Wrought Iron— 
errr re eee 4 +19 
ek Ss cash h idk h6n se oa ewe 11 + 9 
ee en 14 + 6 
ag EC ee ee 5 +14 
De Doc teghsvack sb eace ee 11 + 6 
SU, (cis 6lk< bene es cub sa 3 +16 

Tin Plate (14 x@ 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 

Coke, 100 Ib. base box......... $6.45 $6.20 

Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
TC wcccceccsccvccccessecs $9.7 $12.10 
TX scccccsccrcseccccecsecs 12.00 14.25 
MEM Webb baaibineeseaeuens 13.90 16.00 


Terne Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 
IC—20-lb.. coating.............. $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-lb. coating.............. 12.00 to 13.00 





IC—40-lb. coating.............. 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
Per Ib. 
a Oe MG ccc ne ones Wao thse ekedaun 4.15c. 
2 SA ee ee ee eee 4.30c. 
ELS saben 6d 5 ie 6c mire w 4a bee a ce 4.35¢ 
ee MN Adin awh Ws Gh o'sele'nd koe bas ewe ka ce ok 4.45c. 
SAE lai ia thiy alae ire based adr wa Si 4.60c. 
Sh TO. 6:5-ci- Ss daa wed b a oS Ok wk Rae & vielen. 4.85¢c 
Sheets, Galvanized 

Per Lb. 
PERE: oueen ss cdnnen Vewt eva cbien 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
No. De aah h aba ahah ia ak ae &eotie 4.60c. to 4.85c, 
EE ak si eh biniing 6 ies av kk s eh cht wale 4.75c. 
IE iakiacb'w Sin wu he kor: ie ao te alc eee 4.90c. 
TE sh oh ikd:h aia rds bak bea Hie ee 4.95¢ 
TEE. Slikwetd warnie Woo ven awk bie 2s oes Oba 5.10c 
Dir Guvbesteweuubes wat Sc ooeeee ween 5.35¢ 
AMEE Maa ie as abs iss. id. is ce kw aches fv ro desea 5.60c 
PEE cade eee ele cy hak vad eoOn Oeics cece 6.00c 

*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. high 

per 100 Ib. _ 
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tection at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, and some of the mills 
which were anxious for tonnage did not hesitate to 
accept specifications for January rolling against these 
unfilled contracts. Thus, with some buyers still get- 
ting bars at 1.90c. it has been difficult to obtain more 
than that amount from those who consider themselves 
in the preferential class. Concrete bar distributers, for 
example, have not paid above 1.90c., but the point is 
made that they usually buy “under the market.” I*ow- 
ever, the prices which have been given to the iurge 
concrete bar distributers have also been extended to 
some of what may be termed the secondary class of 
distributers, and in one way or another the number of 
buyers getting 1.90c. has become larger. With most 
of the mills in need of orders for immediate rolling, 
there has been somewhat more of a tendency to break 
away from the 2c. quotation on desirable business. It 
cannot be said that there is any definite break in the 
2c. price, but the situation. above outlined has given 
the market an appearance of irregularity. Hot-rolled 
strip steel prices, following the sudden break of 10 
days or two weeks ago, are still unsettled. Some mills 
have quoted 2.10c., Pittsburgh, irrespective of width or 
gage, while others have named 2.20c. on the wide strips 
and 2.30c. on the narrow. Cold-rolled strip continues 
to be quoted at 3c., Pittsburgh or Cleveland, for ordi- 
nery lots, with larger lots $2 or $3 a ton lower. Con- 
fusion in the sheet market exists to the same degree 
this week as last, and business is not improved. In 
this district blue annealed sheet prices range from 
2.20c. to 2.30c., Pittsburgh; black sheets are from 2.80c. 
to 2.90c., with 3c. now obtainable on small lots only, 
and galvanized sheets are from 3.75c. to 3.85c., Pitts- 
burgh, but sales have been made at 3.70c. Although 
sheet prices are recognized as exceptionally low, buyers 
have not been as quick to take advantage of them as 
might be expected. Structural steel lettings during 
the week were extremely light in the metropolitan area. 
Most of the large business of the previous fortnight 
was made up of “hangovers” from 1926. Prices of 
fabricated steel continue low and fabricators are tak- 
ing work, apparently, at small margins of profit. Plain 
material prices show irregularity, ranging from 1.90c. 
to 2c., Pittsburgh. -More strength is shown in plates 
than in any other major product, excepting pipe and 
tin plate, quotations continuing at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
The Structural Steel Board of Trade of New York re- 
ports that the total of fabricated steel work contracted 
for in the New York district in 1926 was 374,476 tons, 
exclusive of bridges, railroad and electrical work, a 
considerable drop from the preceding year. 
We quote mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.24c. to 2.34c. per Ib.; 

plates, gare i structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c.; bar 

Coke.—Moderate demand for foundry coke continues 
in this district, and there is a fair volume of activity 
in furnace grade, which is showing an upward ten- 
dency. Standard foundry for spot shipment is slightly 
stronger and is quoted at $4.50 to $5 per ton, Connells- 
ville, with standard furnace at $3.50 to $4 per ton, 
Connellsville. Delivered prices of foundry coke are as 
follows: To northern New Jersey, $8.53 to $9.53 per 
ton; New York or Brooklyn, $9.29 to $10.29; Newark 
or Jersey City, N. J., $8.41 to $9.41. By-product foun- 
dry coke is quoted at $9.59 to $10.77 per ton, delivered 
Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 

Old Material.—The tendency of all grades of scrap 
is downward. No. 1 heavy melting steel still ranges 
from $15 to $15.50 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with a small tonnage moving to consumers at 
Bethlehem, Coatesville, Conshohocken, Pa., and Clay- 
mont, Del. Some steel mill stove plate is being pur- 
chased at $13 to $13.50 per ton, delivered, and specifica- 
tion pipe is going to a user at Columbia, Pa., at $13.50 
per ton, delivered. Heavy breakable cast is being pur- 
chased by brokers at $15.50 per ton, delivered to con- 
sumers in Harrisburg and Phoenixville, Pa. For ship- 
ment to a Florence, N. J., user a slightly higher price 
is being paid. Cast borings, machine shop turnings, 
and borings and turnings are off about 50c. per ton, 
with brokers buying borings and turnings at $12 per 
ton, delivered Bethlehem, and machine shop turnings 
at $12.50 to $12.75 per ton, delivered Phoenixville and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Bids will be opened Jan. 26 by the 
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quartermaster at Fort Jay, Governors Island, New 
York, on about 45,000 Ib. of iron and steel scrap, about 
500 lb. of lead-covered wire and about 26,000 lb. of 
stove parts. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.00 to $9.50 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 

SE ss o4-6'w's avin Sewate wes 11.50 to 12.85 
Ne 12.25 to 12.75 
gr pe es ae eee 18.00 to 18.50 
eT aa 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Co ae ra < 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 yard wrought long........ 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 8.75 to 9.25 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 8.75 to 9.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 10.00 to 10.25 
Malleable cast (railroads)...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast {fom CAFWhOGlS. ..ccevceccce 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.00to 14.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

CE GEL soak ca ce Shakes ures 13.00 to 13.50 


Cleveland 


Fresh Concessions in Blue Annealed 
Sheets—Hot Strip Lower 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18.—The volume of business in 
finished steel is still moderate and shows little change 
from the previous week. However, orders show an 
improvement over bookings in December. Buying is 
almost entirely in small lots. The demand from the 
automotive industry, particularly for sheets and strip 
steel, has improved slightly, but the gain is not up to 
expectations and mills are now basing their hopes on 
increased production of cars in February, which will 
necessitate the release of steel in larger quantities in 
the next week or two. 

Some of the Pittsburgh district mills are no longer 
holding firmly to the 2c., Pittsburgh, price on steel 
bars here, but will go to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, on attrac- 
tive lots where competition is keen. A similar conces- 
sion will be made, if necessary, on structural material, 
although a competitive price situation has not devel- 
oped on structural steel in this territory. Locally, 
steel bars are still being quoted in small sizes at 1.90c. 
to 2c., Cleveland. Plates are firm at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 

In the structural field a fair amount of inquiry is 
coming out, and considerable additional work is in 
prospect. However, some of the fabricators are hungry 
for business, and unusually low prices are being quoted 
on fabricated material. One attractive job was re- 
cently placed in this territory at $58 a ton, delivered. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues moderately active. 
Sales during the week by Cleveland interests aggre- 
gated 25,000 tons, or about the same as during the 
previous week. Some round-lot buyers who have 
sounded the market are still holding off in the evident 
expectation of getting lower prices. Competition is 
unusually keen, and this is due at least in part to 
efforts of some sellers to take business outside their 
immediate territories by absorbing freight differentials. 
In the northern Ohio territory local producers are 
holding closely to $18.50, base furnace, for foundry and 
malleable iron, but for shipment to points that are 
more competitive and where they have a freight dis- 


PUNE HULUNAOAENNOONNDODUNEONND GUARLAGaEAAOEGUOURALOLAELOEASOUERLAGASLOCCLLN LENG enOeaOC tec icetsceneeonneeasCeenatnagnnN teen 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 





Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 
A WEG 6 o's Kobe Nb s Vewan «dee ens 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares.......... 4.40c. 
Hoops BEE MAM owodec cawerethitsnenes 3.65¢. 
Pe, Se acc cecnnveneuyweseee 3.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.25c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets......... 4.55c. to 4.65c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 lb......... $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib......... 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 3.00 


auevensunecennysosessotunnneuevavennovevenansennven onacsuecnonenenense1eneneayasepeveuennnnenensacen ner enenenenUrnvNREnenEnnnNEnensereneestsenanpesannaencassoneseenseotaatasentn iit vexeeey 
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advantage they are quoting $18, furnace, and in some 
cases the usual differentials are being waived. In the 
Valley district the market appears to be holding to 
$18.50, furnace. Prices are being disturbed in some 
sections by brokers’ iron in Cleveland which cannot be 
sold in the immediate territory. It is also reported that 
resale iron is being offered in Chicago at $19 for ship- 
ment to points in competition with Lake:furnaces. In 
Cleveland the price is unchanged at $19, furnace, for 
local delivery, and $19.50, furnace, continues the ruling 
price in Michigan. While there is not much inquiry 
for the first half, furnaces as a rule will not quote for 
delivery beyond the first quarter, because of the pos- 
sibility of a coal strike April 1 and the higher coke 
costs. We note the sale of two 500-ton lots of basic 
iron at $18, Valley furnace. One of the most favorable 
features of the market is that some large releases 
have been made by leading automobile foundries in 
the Michigan territory. The Stewart Furnace Co. will 
blow in its furnace at Sharon, Pa., Jan. 24, on low 
phosphorus iron. 


Quotations below are per gross ton and except 
on basic and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 
Cleveland, including a 50c. switching charge for local 
iron. Ohio silvery and Southern iron prices are 
based on a $3.00 freight rate from Jackson and 
$6.00 from Birmingham. 

Basic, Valley furnace.... ‘ $18.50 

N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 19.50 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.00 
DEED sugbicbbbs 6a0eee teGewe 19.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.......... 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valley furn. 28.00 


Alloy Steel.—The recent irregularity in prices has 
been followed by a definite reduction of $2 a ton from 
the prices that prevailed during the latter part of last 
year on 3% per cent nickel steel and on nickel chrome 
(Series 3100), and similar reductions on some other 
grades less generally used. New demand for alloy 
steel is rather light. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market has a slightly 
firmer tone, but prices are unchanged at $4 to $5.50, 
ovens, for standard Connellsville makes. Sales are 
light. By-product coke for domestic use is soft. Fur- 
nace coke ranges from $3.25 to $3.50, ovens, and heat- 
ing coke from $3 to $3.50. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts has not picked up to any appreciable extent since 
the first of the year, but prices are firm. The indus- 
try is operating at from 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Rivets are in fair demand from railroads and locomo- 
tive builders. The leading local consumer continues to 
hold to $2.60 per 100 Ib., Pittsburgh, for large rivets. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—With present low prices on 
sheets, buyers of sheet bars are pressing mills for 
price concessions and are able to pick up odd lots for 
prompt shipment at somewhat below the ruling price. 
Some price concessions have also been made on slabs. 


Sheets.—Orders show some gain, but several of the 
mills are badly in need of business. While highly 
competitive conditions still prevail, they do not appear 
to have brought out lower prices than were reported 
last week except on blue annealed sheets, which are 
extremely weak. A Cleveland stamping manufacturer 
has placed a contract for blue annealed sheets for auto- 
mobile running boards, covering six months’ require- 
ments at an estimated rate of 500 tons a month, at a 
price that figures back to less than 2c., Pittsburgh. 
The competition of strip sheets evidently was a factor 
in bringing out the low price. This business was di- 
vided between two Ohio mills. A price of 2.20c., Val- 
ley, has become fairly common on blue annealed sheets, 
but on good lots 2.15c., Valley, is being named. Round 
lots of black sheets have been sold at 2.85c., Ohio mill, 
though the usual range is 2.80c. to 2.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Galvanized sheets are not firm at 3.85c., Valley mill. 
Efforts to get above 4.15c., Pittsburgh, for automobile 
body sheets have disappeared, and some contracts 
taken at a price $2 a ton higher have been revised. 


Strip Steel.—Wide hot-rolled strip steel is weak 
and has been sold at 2c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for round 
lots. On small lots the price range is 2.15c. to 2.20c. 
On material narrower than 6 in. there is a range of 
from 2.30c. to 2.40c. Cold-rolled strip is commonly 
quoted at 3c., Cleveland, but this price probably would 
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not hold on a round lot. Fender stock has declined to 
4.50c. and tube stock to 2.80c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Weather conditions are inter- 
fering with building work, and the demand is very 
light. While prices are weak, they are untested. Bil- 
let steel bars are commonly quoted at 1.90c. to 2c., 
Cleveland, and rail steel bars at 1.75c. to 1.80c., mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales have increased steadily 
in volume this month and are fairly good. Prices are 
being well maintained on all warehouse products. 


Old Material.—Market activity is limited to buying 
of steel-making and blast furnace scrap by dealers to 
fill orders for a Cleveland and Valley district mill, and 
25c. higher in some cases is being paid for these grades 
than a week ago. Borings and turnings are not plenti- 
ful, this being attributed in part to the reduced produc- 
tion by the automotive industry, but. heavy melting 
steel scrap is being freely offered. Dealers are paying 
$11.50 to $11.75, mostly the higher price, for borings 
and turnings, $14.75 to $15 for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel and $14.25 for No. 2 steel for Cleveland delivery. 
For shipment to a Warren consumer they are paying 
$15.25 to $15.50 for No. 2 melting steel and for com- 
pressed sheet steel. While some inquiry is coming 
from the mills, they seem inclined to postpone buying 
until their uwn orders improve. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


Heavy melting steel No. 1 ...... $14.75 to $15.00 
Heavy melting steel No. 2 ...... 14.25to 14.5 
EEE vcasuénene>s voce 16.25 to 16.50 
DEES ME Bho es'coe anaes e¢ees 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

Oe es ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50to 17.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50to 17.00 
Ce DOU WOUND cwesesovesesee 11.50to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings .......... 9.00to 9.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.50 to 11.75 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00to 12.50 
Steel axle turnings ...........0-. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pi Pe a ei do cwe ws oer es 6 06m 16.00 to 16.50 
Ne PT er ree 12.00 to 12.50 
PETC 11.50 to 11.75 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

EE nos sins bainit e436 400 P NEO oe 12.00to 12.50 
Railroad grate bars .........e+-. 12.00 to 12.50 
SO TED. baaue sc tede ce een son 12.00 to 12.50 
Pe Te EE! 5 wwaneveacavasre 10.00 to 10.50 





Philadelphia 


Bids on Railroad Steel Show Variations— 
Basic Pig Iron Sale of 13,000 Tons 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—The most interesting hap- 
pening of the week was the opening of bids today 
(Tuesday) by the Pennsylvania Railroad on 18,000 tons 
of plates, 7000 tons of bars and smaller lots of shapes, 
sheets and other products. One of the surprises was 


Dennarens renee cneneseanennsrseenncunennesanevenssaneennnensscansitnenenerncesensinecgne to cneeneneaneuencetons iy icuroeeeeeeaaenanenseunennensiusesantense 





Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


Base per Lb. 
Tank steel plates, %-in. and 

NE eich bi ak nae eien a ane 2.80c. to 3.00c. 
Tank steel plates, #-in.......... 3.00c. to 3.20c. 
Pretere GMOS .. « ous6cresbods 2.65c. to 3.00c. 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 

iron bars (except bands)...... 2.90c. to 3.20c. 
Round-edge iron ....cccescseess 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 

Run 0 Boe ERcacwsrchipenceusse 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, planished...... 4.30c. 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed......... 3.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

PE. ncncheebahe nen eee 4.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

GOON pckaWebinb sd cede ce dnc cnc 4.50c. 
EP PEPE CORT ree 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to *-in., 

I, 455564945 d505008 680s 3.75c. to 3.90c. 
ee ee ee rT 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets ..........¢. 4.35c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.50c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 5.30c 
Diamond pattern floor plates—. 

PV Obes Pus vb hd Caeed sees 5.30c. 
Ce, o000 0000000000009 0008 5.50c. 
Pi cso ck pose stanvaks cee te’ 3.20c. 
WOGs COE ciceace coescccsdoseds 8.50c. 
SOO OD ncvecenecagese 6.60c. 


ceeLANCOUONEN ODEO BELOOUEUATOUMEOODEGODNONKODUGCVEVELEGOBERDUODEENLOTOUU¢HEO00EDELIEULLEDEVTDERERUROE LODEEEORDOLONeDERURORHEHODEOLLHDSSEDDECEROREGAEVOERHOPeOEENLasEENErEEEHEOTOSRETEED 
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the bid of the Carnegie Steel Co. of 1.90c., mill, on 
plates, shapes and bars, most of the other mills, ex- 
cept those in the Western territory, quoting 2c. on 
shapes and bars. Chicago mills quoted 2.10c., mill, 
on these products. Sheet prices showed considerable 
variation, ranging from 2.20c. to 2.30c., mill, on blue 
annealed, 2.90c. to 3.10c. on black and 3.75c. to 3.85c. 
on galvanized, an Illinois mill quoting 3.95c. 

Steel buying has shown no important gain, the 
demand being smaller in some lines than had been ex- 
pected. Sheet and hot-rolled strip prices continue ir- 
regular, and sales of bars and shapes are being made 
at 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh. 

A sale of 13,000 tons of basic iron was the only 
feature of a dull pig iron market. 


Pig Iron.—A steel company has bought 13,000 tons 
of basic pig iron for February shipment, the business 
being divided between two producers, one getting 10,000 
tons and the other 3000. The purchase price was 
about $21.50, delivered. There is only a moderate de- 
mand for foundry iron, with prices unchanged at 
$21.50 to $22, furnace, for the base grade. Leading 
producers of low phosphorus iron are well sold up for 
first quarter, and a good deal of their second quarter 
capacity is also engaged. The lack of English low 
phosphorus iron has helped to give strength to this 
market. The New York State maker of copper-free 
iron now quotes $25, furnace, as its minimum. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


Oe «5 oes step aa'e on Ou Rene wan s $22.26 to $22.76 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.76to 23.76 
ih. Bile BOO. Dir rscmecsconctsas Bete 34.98 
Basic delivered eastern Pa..... 21.50 to 22.00 
SN vn G beh baie ha wae S be 21.50 to 22.00 
SS Peer a ee eee 23.00 to 23.50 


Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 
York State furnace).......... 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 


CN. ca as S clvkiawshutuiins 25.00 to 26.00 
*Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

eh Ain: ts io ice eemiiie or Mabini Ww ete cape ce 26.67 to 27.17 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 27.17to 27.67 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 
Ferromanganese.—No change has occurred in this 
market, ferromanganese being held at $100, seaboard, 
by both domestic producers and importers, with the 
English product scarcely a factor. 


Plates.—Eastern mills and those in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district quoted 1.90c., mill, on 18,000 tons 
of plates inquired for by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for first quarter. Two Chicago mills and one at 
Granite City, Ill., quoted 2.10c. Current demand keeps 
up at about the same rate as in recent weeks, with 
mill operations averaging 50 to 60 per cent, but 
schedules are usually for only a week or two ahead. 
Quotations on miscellaneous inquiries are steady at 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Shapes.—The Carnegie Steel Co. bid 
1.90c., mill, to the Pennsylvania Railroad on several 
hundred tons included in the railroad’s first quarter 
steel requirements. The Eastern Steel Co. also bid 
1.90c. at its mill, while the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Phoenix 
Iron Co. bid 2c., mill. Chicago mills quoted 2.10c. 
The week has brought only slight improvement, if 
any, in the volume of miscellaneous orders. Quota- 
tions range from 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, with com- 
petition increasing at the lower figure. The general 
contract for the new building of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Co., on Broad Street, requiring 15,000 tons 
of steel, has been awarded to Irwin & Leighton and 
the steel will probably go to the American Bridge Co. 
or the McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Bars.—The bid by the Carnegie Steel Co. of 1.90c., 
mill, on 7000 tons of steel bars on the first quarter 
list of the Pennsylvania Railroad is the first formal 
recognition of sales which recently have been made 
at this figure to large consumers and distributers. 
Other mills, including Jones & Laughlin, Bethlehem, 
Donner, Crucible, Republic and Youngstown, bid 2c. 
at their mills. Two Chicago mills quoted 2.10c. Mill 
quotations on the ordinary lots of bars remain at 2c., 
and it is stated that the $2 a ton concession has been 
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given only in exceptional instances. Business shows 
no marked improvement. Bar iron is quoted by East- 
ern makers at 2.22c., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—In view of the unsettled condition of the 
sheet market, the bids submitted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on about 700 tons were of interest, but did 
not reflect the extremes which some mills have gone to 
in the last two weeks to get orders. On blue annealed 
the bids ranged from 2.20c. to 2.40c., mill; on biack 
sheets the minimum was 2.90c. and the maximum 
3.10c.; galvanized ranged from 3.75c. to 3.95c. Orders 
taken by mills in the past week have been at 2.20c. to 
2.30c., Pittsburgh, for blue annealed; 2.80c. to 2.90c. 
for black, and 3.75c. now seems to be the top price 
obtainable on carload lots of galvanized. Buying is 
still slow. 


Imports.—F or the first week in some time, no pig 
iron was received from abroad last week at Philadel- 
phia. Other imports were as follows: Chrome ore from 
Portuguese East Africa, 6100 tons; chrome ore from 
British India, 1000 tons; manganese ore from British 
India, 1500 tons; manganese ore from British West 
Africa, 4957 tons; structural steel from Belgium, 246 
tons; structural steel from Germany, 100 tons; steel 
bars from Belgium, 26 tons; steel bars from Germany, 
38 tons; steel tubing from England, 5 tons; ferroalloy 
from Switzerland, 52 tons. 


Old Material—No changes of importance have de- 
veloped in the scrap market. Prices are almost sta- 
tionary, with a tendency toward weakness in a few 
grades. An exception is old rails for rerolling, 1000 
tons of which have been sold at $18, delivered. Heavy 
melting steel is still quotable at $15.50 to $16, but a 
steel company which is negotiating for a fairly large 
tonnage has not been quoted less than $16. Blast 
furnace borings and turnings are slightly weaker, 
there being no open market for that grade other than 
brokers who are filling old contracts, and they are 
paying $12 and $12.50. 

We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 


district, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $15.50 to $16.00 
Pt DE ina < cae ehe téwc chee vee 15.50to 16.00 
Stee] rails for rolling........... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

Camt and. WEG occ scsccvcwscs 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles ......... 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 18.50 
Cast iron carwheels .........+-: 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
eek: See ae Lat carescssnacoax 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnaces) ............. 12.00to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

1 Teall ce pp eingtly eae Speen pias 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ee ey ey eee 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

DED: 5 ones cd edaskaedssunece 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

SG Fee WED i peewee tess es 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00to 16.00 
Se a RE er rey 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

| a te epee 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars ..........:+: 12.50 to 3.50 
Stove plate (for steel works)... 12.50to 13.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00 to 14.50 
BEE nk deduce vss cate neo cso nt ee 
BESS OD ee oc ce ctews ce eecede dX 23.00 to 24.00 


Twelve Lake Boats Planned for 1927 


Lake shipyards have received orders for twelve 
boats for 1927 delivery. In addition to large ore car- 
riers these will include three car ferry steamers, and 
one or two that will be used in the limestone and 
cement trade. It is not expected that any more large 
vessels will be ordered on the lakes for this year’s 
delivery, as the boats could not be completed until near 
the close of the season of navigation. 


Intrastate Rates Based on J. & L. Scale 


New freight rates on finished iron and steel based 
on the Jones & Laughlin mileage scale will become 
effective in Indiana March 1, according to an order 
just issued by the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana. The new schedule provides for reduced rates 
for shorter hauls graduated up to 460 miles, at which 
point the new rate equals the present fifth class rate. 





San Francisco 


Jobbers Reduce Plates, Shapes, Bars and 
Sheets—Tin Plate Active 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 15 (By Air Mail).—Slightly 
stronger buying in nearly all departments of the mar- 
ket, a notable increase in the number of small orders 
for fabricated steel and reinforcing bars, and substan- 
tial reductions in local jobbers’ out-of-stock quotations 
on plates, shapes, bars and sheets have been important 
developments of the week. 

Out-of-stock quotations on plates, shapes and bars 
have been reduced from 3.30c., base per lb., f.o.b. San 
Francisco, to 3c. Warehouse quotations on black 
sheets have been marked down from 4.90c., base, to 
4.70c.; blue annealed sheets have been lowered from 
4c., base, to 3.75c., and galvanized sheets have been 
reduced from 5.65c., base, to 5.25c. These reductions 
represent an attempt on the part of jobbers to stabilize 
the local situation in regard to warehouse prices, which 
have been erratic for some time. They do not reflect 
any weakening in mill quotations. 

Of interest to the local steel trade during the com- 
ing week will be the third annual convention of the 
Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of California at Del 
Monte. Eastern mills, as well as Pacific Coast com- 
panies, will be represented at the meeting. 

Pig Iron.—Little buying of importance has devel- 
oped since the opening of the year. However, it is 
understood that a local importer has booked orders for 
several thousand tons of Indian foundry iron for late 
first quarter deliveries. Quotations are unchanged. 


Per Gross Ton 


PEP . . bine wn kes 0% > .....$25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.25 


*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 


Shapes.—No letting of 100 tons or over has been 
reported during the week. A large number of awards 
calling for less than 100-ton lots have been closed, and 
there has been a good number of fresh inquiries for 
small tonnages. Outstanding among the larger inqui- 
ries are two projects in Los Angeles, a general hospital 
that will take 9000 to 11,000 tons, and an addition to 
a museum, which will require 3000 tons. Bids will be 
taken on both of these jobs on Jan. 31. Eastern mills 
continue to quote plain material at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast 
ports. 

Plates.—In Los Angeles, the Shell Oil Co. has placed 
2300 tons with the Lacy Mfg. Co. Of this amount, 
1800 tons is for nine 45,000-bb]. tanks, and 500 tons is 
for the construction of 21 small tanks. The only other 
important letting of the week, 175 tons, for a municipal 
pipe line in Los Angeles, was taken by the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. of California. The pipe line at River- 
side, Cai., was awarded to bidders on concrete pipe. 
The Southern Pacific Equipment Co., San Francisco, 
will take bids Jan. 24 on 100 tons. Eastern mills quote 
plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 

Bars.—About 1180 tons of reinforcing bars was 
closed during the week. The largest individual letting, 
955 tons, for the Kittatas Canal project near Ellens- 
burg, Wash., was placed with an unnamed company. 
Local concrete bar jobbers, since the first of the year, 
have booked a large number of orders for less-than- 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
3ase per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles......... 3.00c. 
Small angles, #s-in. and over............ 3.00c. 
Smal] angles, under ;;-in........... -.- 8.40c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in.. 3.60c. 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker.......... 5.00ce. 
en i sn dis vin aly ole a ac 4.70c. 
a ee en ee op cc cntech act ececes. BS 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.75e. 
No, 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.25c¢. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets ............... 6.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.75 


Cement coated nails, 100-lb. keg........ 3.75 


Quenenrsovencasunnaeucesenscesenncunosnsnnvanenssinnacsonevansciisveeas cist 
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carload lots, and the situation in regard to prices is 
firmer than it has been in some time. Quotations range 
from 2.85c. per lb. base, on lots of 200 tons, to about 
3.10c., base, on less-than-carload lots. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—-The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has taken 409 tons for Bellingham, 
Wash., 488 tons for Dayton, Wash., 472 tons for Palo 
Alto, Cal., and 155 tons, for Redwood City, Cal. It is 
low bidder on 217 tons for Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
also on 419 tons for the La Mesa, Lemon Grove and 
Spring Valley Irrigation District, La Mesa, Cal. Quo- 
tations are unchanged at $49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock 
San Francisco. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have reduced 
their quotations 30c., base, per 100 lb., on plates, shapes 
and bars. Black sheets have been marked down 20c., 
base, per 100 lb., blue annealed sheets 25c., and gal- 
vanized sheets 40c. By these reductions it is expected 
that price shading, which has been common for some 
time, will be eliminated to a large extent. Jobbers re- 
port that sales for the first half of the month have 
been fairly large. 


Tin Plate.—The Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, is taking bids on 286,000 base boxes. The 
Red Saimon Packing Co., San Francisco, has placed 
6000 to 7000 base boxes with an unnamed mill. 

Coke.—No buying of importance is being done, as 
nearly all local users are well covered on their first 
quarter requirements. In some cases, it is understood 
that contracts have been placed with local importers 
which cover the requirements of certain large buyers 
well into the third quarter. 


Birmingham 


Price Reduction Stimulates Sales of Pig 
Iron—Charcoal Drops 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 18.—Steady selling of pig iron 
has been under way since the reduction of $2 per ton, 
to $18, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry. Increased pro- 
duction is being brought about by the blowing in of a 
blast furnace by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
at North Birmingham, and another company will be 
ready to light a stack before the end of the month. 
Larger consumers have been in the market, and inqui- 
ries that have come from other districts promise to 
result in orders soon. In addition to warranting an 
increase in output, sufficient business has been booked 
or is in prospect to insure steady production for some 
time ahead. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is 
dismantling its old No. 2 City furnace, having sold the 
stack for scrap to a local dealer. Work is being pushed 
on the furnace which will replace the abandoned stack, 
and it will be ready for the torch in March. The recent 
revival of buying has not brought with it a resumption 
of the former practice of purchasing for several months 
ahead. Warm blast charcoal iron has declined $1 a 
ton, to $29, f.o.b. district furnace. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


eG. SB SOUMETY, 1.70 EO Bee Gl, ws scccase $18.00 
Bee: & GOSS, Bse 60 2.50 Mle s6 ovis cvcicn 18.50 
I ss sat Sah ta gh eI tm Des Da meh > Wile hte oe: 0 18.00 
OE, WUE Tes cctccccctcesecsess BED 


Rolled Steel.—Production continues active, and ship- 
ments are keeping pace with it. While a heavy ton- 
nage of rails has been sold and the output of rails, as 
well as track accessories, is being maintained at a 
steady pace, other forms of steel are also in good de- 
mand. A considerable tonnage of rails, reinforcing 
bars and small shapes are being handled down the War- 
rior River from the Birmingham district this month, 
some of the steel being for export. Practically all 
steel plants are in full operation. Finished steel prices 
in this district are unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe——Lower raw material prices have 
put pressure pipe shops in this district in a better pogi- 
tion to meet competition. A large tonnage of pip@ is 
in sight, and a good rate of shop operation now seems 
assured. Very little stock is on hand at pressure pipe 
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plants. Producers of soil pipe and fittings also look 
for improved conditions. Prices on pressure pipe range 
from $36 to $37 per net ton, Birmingham, on 6-in. and 
larger sizes. 


Coke.—Demand has improved and prices are again 
steady at $5.50 per net ton, Birmingham, on foundry 
coke, with an occasional sale for spot shipment at $6. 
Considerable coke is being shipped to the Middle West 
and regular trade in that section is being built up. By- 
product coke ovens that have been out of commission 
lately are being put on the active list again. Bitumi- 
nous coal production in this State now totals around 
425,000 tons weekly. 


Old Material.—Consumers are asking dealers for 
steady shipments of scrap. Quotations remain station- 
ary, heavy melting steel still being at $13. Plenty of 
old material is available. One dealer is scrapping an 
old blast furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Sales of scrap are confined to small lots, with cast 
scrap the most active grade. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 13.00 to 14.00 
SB” | era 11.00 to 12.00 
OE . wdG Soke eRe Wits Sie ve KO 17.00 to 18.00 
pO NE ree ee 17.00 to 18.00 
TOR So ofa oc re Siw'are Aa els wae 13.00 to 14.00 
7 eee eee ee 16.00 to 17. e 
en Pr rT er 16.50 to 17.5 

Carwheels ce eae acd w ales 16.00 to 16. 50 
DMD wvsckes ceaesd anes oo 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Te eee 8.00to 8.50 
ee Se iv iadaethewnewis 15.00 to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Cut in Southern Pig Iron Disturbs Mar- 
ket—Sheet Demand Improves 


Sr. Louris, Jan. 18.—The pig iron market here was 
greatly disturbed by the action of Southern makers 
in cutting their price $2 a ton to $18, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry. As is usual in the case of such sharp 
reductions, melters are delaying buying in the hope of 
obtaining still further concessions. Northern iron is 
being sold on the basis of $20, Chicago, and the 
Granite City maker is quoting $21 to $21.50, base fur- 
nace. The latter’s sales for the week totaled approxi- 
mately 2700 tons of foundry iron, calling for shipments 
scattered throughout the remainder of the first quarter. 
Several inquiries before the market for a total of about 
3000 tons have been withdrawn temporarily. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

ae scare ese dancaeasawesada 22.16 
ee ee ee 22.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 _to 2.25. 22.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. "$21. 8lto 22.31 


Coke.—Not much new business is being developed 
in foundry coke. The offering of domestic sizes is 
greater than the demand. The recent severe cold 
weather is expected to prove stimulating to demand. 


Wamerseei ire 


SUensHeUneNnoNND ORECANEROLEUEEEEREOSONeRpREDEHONSn roe cunT eReEReRORED 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.25c. 
PO A COR Oe BO iis vik dnt ech dee ov? 3.15c., 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

WE, 85.5 hiked Mas bow baka Vee ket CA eee 3.75« 
oe ee eer oe “asa 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets........ . 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.25¢, 
Black corrugated sheets ..............-. 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets ........... 5.30e. 
ern SOGRGE 6s v-wie se o0.065 408s oh a hie we 3.65¢ 
EG SNES os ois STW Ws Melawes <a> canker 3.85c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, y,-in. and smaller.............--. 70 
eR NEE. yo on oo key Sab Oe one 4 = 0 
ES a ey 47 Ye 
Ci MO i. do 2 bianca dateeieeeh ne bal 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per lb. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


HOUHONONUONNNEAONOREONNDAANCOEODONLOONRNOONELL NORGANNON OODODOIEROOUROUONRSLNOSUREGERDEREEDERGOBONEO TTT TE DON Ti rNrenterroDOnNnOD reeReNeROOOREOD e;eRERERERORRER 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The placing of car orders 
in this district is expected to produce some mill busi- 
ness in time. The demand for sheets has been picking 
up considerably since the latter part of December, and 
there has been little price cutting. Business in plates 
is improving. Warehouse bookings are not so good as 
in the previous week, although better than expected at 
this season. 


Old Material.—Again, this week, iron rails provided 
the only activity in the market, and dealers have ad- 
vanced their prices 50c. a ton. In other lines, dealers 
are doing the only buying, having some unfilled con- 
tracts and also laying down material in the hope of 
higher prices when consumers reenter the market. 
When this will be is uncertain, for the mills are com- 
plaining of a lack of orders, and they have good-sized 
stocks of raw materials. Railroad lists include: Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 9000 tons; Santa Fe, 7500 tons; Southern 
Railway, 6500 tons; Wabash, 3200 tons; Great North- 
ern, 2400 tons; Rock Island, 4500 tons; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, 150 tons; Texas & Pacific, 1700 
tons. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 


St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
KGMED os. 6 tat dente se ate ate aks $13.50 to $14.00 
ele Ser TOM sic ce vies & os 15.50to 16.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 20.50to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 26.50 to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels .........06. 14.50to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 13.00 to 13.50 


Heavy shoveling steel ......... 13.00 to 13.50 


Frogs, switches and guards cut 

OES otek dies vc uvedeancondu 14.50 to 15.00 
POOR MGT 8 5. wedecdveien ae 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 16.25 to 16.75 

Per Net Ton 

OROR CUED TUNG. 6 oc an cee eee cae 12.50 to 13.00 
en Ge Cees deasteeuud 17.25to 17.75 
ge a ae eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.5 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.75to 12.25 
Ce Se OE nnn cas oe oo ooh 9.00 to 9.50 
INO. 3 DUSMONITIM 2c ccccas .-.+- 10.250 10.75 
ee a ere 14.25to 14.75 
No. 1 machinery cast ..... eee 20040 Oe EEL 
Railroad malleable ............ 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.25to 6.75 
NE a tee ndinlatormaarn 8.00 to 8.5 





Boston 


Pig Iron Prices Are Unsettled—By- 
Product Foundry Coke Lower 


Boston, Jan. the continued absence of a 
real buying movement, pig iron prices are more or 
less unsettled. Virginia furnaces have dropped prices 
on foundry iron to $21.50 a ton, base, and Alabama 
producers have gone to $18, base. Certain Buffalo 
furnaces openly quote $19, base furnace, but so far 
as can be ascertained nothing has been sold recently 
at more than $18.75. From that level, prices range 
down to $18, base furnace. New York State furnaces 
and the Mystic Iron Works are meeting delivered prices 
on iron from Buffalo. Sales for the past week were 
smaller than in any similar period in several months, 
and most of them resulted from solicitation. A New 
Hampshire melter bought 200 tons each of foundry 
with 1.75 to 2.25 per cent and 2 to 2.50 per cent silicon 
content, respectively, at prices equivalent to $18, base 
Buffalo. A purchase of 2000 tons that was under nego- 
tiation has been deferred. A Massachusetts foundry is 
inquiring on 200 tons of No. 1X and 100 tons of No. 2X 
for prompt shipment, and a Vermont user wants 100 
tons of high silicon iron for February shipment, but 
foundries in general are well covered for first quarter. 
Second quarter buying is expected to start soon. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New England points as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama: 





East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$25.15 to $25.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.665to 26.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 22.91to 23.66 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 23.41to 24.16 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 27.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.91 to 26.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 25.41 to 27.27 
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Coke.—In keeping with lower prices in the Con- 
nelisville district, New England by-product coke makers 
have reduced prices 50c. a ton to $13, delivered, within 
a $3.10 freight rate zone, thereby placing the market 
on a par with a year ago. The demand for by-product 
foundry coke is quiet, yet somewhat larger than it was 
earlier in the month. Ovens are up to date in ship- 
ments. The demand for domestic fuel is brisk at $9 
a ton, ovens, and makers are somewhat behind on de- 
liveries. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The time limit on bids submitted to 
Boston on 3000 tons of 6 to 16-in, pipe expires today. 
The city, it is intimated, will reject bids. B. Nicoll & 
Co., representing French and German pipe foundries, 
submitted a price that was $3.35 a ton under that of 
the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., the lowest bidder on 
domestic pipe. Malden, Mass., closed bids Jan. 18 on 
300 tons of 6 to 12-in. pipe. No other open municipal 
business is reported, but a fair tonnage has been placed 
privately. It is reported that Stone & Webster, Inc., 
will shortly come into the market for its 1927 pipe 
requirements, approximating 10,000 tons. Prices quoted 
openly on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $58.10 a ton, deliv- 
ered common Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., 
$53.10 to $54.10; larger pipe, $52.10 to $53.10. A $5 
differential is asked on Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Prices are virtually unchanged from 
a week ago. Little heavy melting steel is moving, 
owing to previous rejections by steel mills, and offer- 
ings are light. Plenty of yard steel is available, but 
brokers have few orders. For steel turnings, long bun- 
dles of skeleton and still mill borings, $8 a ton, on 
ears, is the average going price, but in some instances 
dealers are paying an extra 10c. a ton or more. Re- 
cent sales include 2-ft. bundles of cotton ties at $8.60, 
and 30-in. bundles of skeleton at the same price. There 
is practically no market for 36-in. bundles of skeleton. 
Two cars of horse shoes were sold at $15 to $15.50 a 
ton, shipping point. 

The following prices are for gross-ton lots, de- 
livered at consuming points: 


PE  cvatewe sous seek eo $18.00 to $19.00 
Poe: 3 MOREMY GREE. cics cass 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 machinery cast...... 16.50 to 17.00 
ewe WERES Sic iccecss 13.00 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.......$10.50 to $11.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00to 12.25 

eG. 1 POPE WROMBME 660 cs wcacs . 11.00to 11.25 

Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 


over 2 ft. long) . : 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ee eae 8.00 to 8.50 
Forged scrap .... : 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long 8.00 to 8.50 
Forged flashings 8.00 to 8.50 
a 15.50 to 16.00 
Street car axles 16.00 to 16.50 
Rails for rerolling 11.50 to 12.00 
| | 10.50 to 11.00 


meee esses CHU EOEH Coen euavennnnonnNe® 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.265c. 
I OE | 256 is due awe es ai6 ae 4.15c. 
teinforcing bars .3.265c. to 3.54c. 
Iron bars 

ET aa ot ask bs ot or ok nee ae 3 3. 265« 

INI as aii ints bs ico tee Ser ad ee 4.60c. 

NT re ee 6.60c. 
Norway, squares and flats .............. 7.10c. 
Structural shapes— 

i en, ..\xs see ewes es © ea 3.365c 

Pt coke Wate hae aa ss tnnh waka 3.365c. 

et icine ase icc slares 16 actin 6 ei a oe 3.465c, 
te tletih donr che Le oi. ew 4000 OL aaa Ow Be 3.365c. 
Spring steel— 

ES EE een eee 5.00c. to 10.00c. 

Ee ieee dees oonaler aacebaweies 12.00c. 
NE SR ane eyelet pace on ee 4.50c. to 4.75c, 
i i ioe tp wales 66.60 0 6s be w.0 4.015c. to 5.00c. 
a a ele aid sia wag Bale wikia 5.50c. to 6.00c. 
Cold rolled steel— 

Rounds and hexagons .............. 4.05c. 

ME SER 6 aie «a0 0:2 ocean 4 0008 4.55c 
ee ees od 6.00c 


Hepaeesnaneneenensnenenina 
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Cincinnati 





Lake Furnaces Still Dominate Pig Iron 
Market—Sheets Weaker 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 18.—While pig iron sales in the 
past week were the heaviest in several months, total- 
ing from 15,000 to 20,000 tons, low prices quoted by 
producers outside of this territory have not proved a 
sufficient incentive to induce consumers to make large 
purchases. Many melters carried over considerable 
iron from the fourth quarter, and their operations thus 
far in January have been on a limited scale. Until 
they are reasonably certain of an early increase in 
their production schedules, they are not willing to con- 
tract for more iron. Activities of Lake Erie furnaces 
in this district continue unabated. A local company 
closed several days ago with a Cleveland seller for 
approximately 3000 tons of foundry iron at a price re- 
ported to be near $17, base Cleveland. Quotations made 
by northern Ohio furnaces are said to range from $17 
to $18, base furnace, despite the fact that producers 
deny that they have dipped to such a low level. Ala- 
bama sellers have been only moderately successful in 
securing orders at $18, base Birmingham. They have 
taken some business in Louisville and in southern In- 
diana, but only a negligible tonnage in Cincinnati. So 
long as northern Ohio furnaces put iron into the city 
at from $1.25 to $1.75 a ton less than the delivered 
prices on iron from Southern furnaces, the latter neces- 
sarily will be excluded from participating on a sizable 
scale in local business. At least one Southern producer 
has advanced its schedule to $19, base Birmingham, 
and also is refusing to consider second quarter inqui- 
ries. However, no word concerning a change from the 
basis of $18 has been received by local dealers from 
other Southern furnaces. Meanwhile, certain sellers 
in the Ironton district are unwilling to accept business 
at less than $20, base furnace. In order to meet com- 
petition from Lake furnaces it would be necessary for 
them to quote $19, base Ironton, or under. Malleable 
iron is bringing $20, base furnace, in Cincinnati and 
immediate vicinity, but in central Ohio sellers have 
had to go to $18.75, base furnace, to keep tonnage from 
going to Lake furnaces. The Marion Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Marion, Ind., is inquiring for 2500 tons of 
foundry iron. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


bo 
> 


RS RST Sree Pee $21.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 22.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 21.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 21.89 


So. Ohio malleable........... ” "$20.64 to 21.89 


Finished Material.—Specifications and orders for 
bars and structural steel have increased considerably, 
but the price structure in the sheet market has been 
undermined by the willingness of certain mills to con- 
tract for first quarter business at $2 a ton less than 
a week ago. As a result, many sheet consumers have 
halted buying, aside from that for immediate needs. 
They feel that quotations may go even lower before 
the bottom is reached, and so long as that possibility 
exists, they are hesitant about placing an entire quar- 
ter’s tonnage. Galvanized sheets have been selling at 
3.75¢., base Pittsburgh, and black sheets at 2.85c. In 
blue annealed sheets, quotations of 2.20c., base Pitts- 
burgh, have appeared. Both bars and structural shapes 
continue at 2c., base Pittsburgh, while tank plates are 
firm at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh. Consumers of wire 
products are showing slightly more interest in the 
market. An Ironton, Ohio, producer is expected to de- 
liver a large load of nails to local jobbers some time 
in the next two weeks. Common wire nails are being 
sold in Cincinnati at a delivered price of approximately 
$2.75 per keg, although several Eastern mills are hold- 
ing to $2.65 per keg, base Pittsburgh. Plain wire is 
bringing $2.50 per 100 lb., base Ironton or Pittsburgh. 
Structural plants in this territory are fairly well en- 
gaged at the moment on work taken in the past two 
or three months, but new projects of consequence are 
scarce. 
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Reinforcing Bars.—The Bourne-Fuller Co. will sup- 
ply 300 tons of new billet bars for the Ninth Street 
Garage, Cincinnati. M. J. Roche, Cincinnati, has been 
awarded a general contract for a garage for the 
Pogue Co. of this city. For this job approximately 270 
tons of bars will be required. New billet stock is 
quoted at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 
1.90¢., base mill. 


Warehouse Business.—While sales in the first half 
of January were only moderate in volume, they were 
about equal to those in the same period in 1926. Or- 
ders have been fairly well distributed among all prod- 
ucts, although tank plates have shown special strength. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Coke.—The market is slightly stronger. Specifica- 
tiuns for by-product foundry coke are increasing slow- 
ly, while cold weather has given an impetus to sales 
of by-product domestic grades in Michigan. Prices in 
both the Wise County and New River districts are fair- 
ly firm. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $7.59 to $8.09; New River foundry, $10.09 
to $10.59; by-product foundry, $10.14. 


Old Material.—Steel plants in this territory are tak- 
ing on contract a normal supply of material for this 
time of the year, but mills in the Valley district are 
accepting only limited tonnages. Foundry grades are 
moving slowly. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnati : 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting......... 12.50 to 13.00 
EE MUNUEEN «tras E's 2 07a o's wie Were 8 17.50 to 18.00 
ne DENS ag ats in a0. 4:84 wiee aid 26.50 to 27.00 
a ra see 14.00 to 14.50 
ee CRY WMOONS 6 wis a ees c svete ee o> 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
CMlITORE WOAIIOAIS 2.600. ccnc see 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.50to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00 to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 8.50 to 9.00 


Per Net Ton 


Ne 8 eae 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
OE ae eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Oe OE sew ee EORTC Se een 19.50 to 20.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 
I SO ne do a ol eek 
a? Oh» MNO Sos ic Ere ohn a he eer 
Mixed busheling....... 
Burnt cast 

Stove plate 
Brake shoes 


.00 to 9.50 
.50 to 8.00 
to 9.50 
2.50 to 6.00 
oe 6 dee eee 60.0 2k 0 seeke .50 to 7.00 
ace cusand sense aneevs 9.00 to 9.50 
ferinkstebVrens sone 9.50to 10.00 


Awe. s 
= = 
So 


The Armco Culvert Manufacturers’ Association, 
Middletown, Ohio, is now the name for the former 
Armco Culvert and Flume Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mention of the change of name was given on page 110 
of the issue of Jan. 6, wherein it is mentioned that the 
association has merely changed its name and not its 
policy, devoting itself to research and education in mat- 
ters of drainage and irrigation. 


hmeeneennvnaiievanennicnnennnsnnnsicsveseesveaecnennencansaneneenecenteatntariqneriseciii PO tennneniertionans teereeaatnentans 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes.... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......... 3.30c. 
Reeimforciig DATW 2.6 scdesse’s 3.30c. 
N.S asl ake eee daehweinece® 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
i 5 cn 's ba 3.68 Mee RL ee 8 oe 3.95c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
EOS a5 oo 0le nutdbeuieatanwe a 4.35. 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets............. 4.05c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
DUPUOCras BEVOEE coves ceces ses te 3.75¢. 
ESTE OE eee 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-lb. keg.. 3.15 
Xue, BOP SEO Ts tS oss Peace ctives ctu sce ce 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft. 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in........ $18.00 
a «et kneie eet Saal so wan tae Ske © Oe 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
GOs i oo ns ble He Dad deo dae aes clean 39.00 

Gaemnenennsisvvennvcavunnnseneneensnnsnnnenvensene sens scnnenenseunusnancenticenseneosoctenteneoeeonsereneenepeegsnenensraegeenennenenage tne 
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Buffalo 


Steel Company Blast Furnace Goes Out— 
Wire Mills at 75 Per Cent 


BUFFALO, Jan. 18.—The pig iron market remains 
quiet, with no sizable business in sight. Lots sought 
are small, seldom running over 100 tons. Ruling 
prices continue to be $20, Buffalo, for No. 2 foundry 
to district consumers and $19, Buffalo, on Eastern ship- 
ments, except for certain concessions made by one fur- 
nace on New England business. One seller who was 
quoting $20 and $21 for weeks has reduced prices $1 a 
ton to $19 and $20. Inquiry does not total more than 
1000 tons. The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. has blown 
out its active stack. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$18.00 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 18.50to 20,50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 19.50to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
PE ,ebee oacad sees keen? ore ee 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel—Demand for bars and 
plates is good, and the sheet market is more active. 
Wire nails, which are running at 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, report good specifications for every line of 
product manufactured. Business in reinforcing bars is 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40e. 
Bere GUNN DRIES sco 0 how ehta dade Pave Gees 3.30c. 
CR BONE: os 6.0446 0h esd seh sé wee 4.45c. 

32d big a hain on gee oa eae ad wae 3.95c. 
NG; 3G DEO: GOI oS 6 ee bo 2d ea 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets.........cc.ce0-- 5.15e. 
Common wire nails, base per keg....... . $3.90 
Black wire, base per 166 ID... os secerqrss 3.90 


Seveveoneunas nae enanonycnaeen 


voscanevensunnvensotognenensenensnasnsenuen onan nnsaseuacennenenesesnsuesansoeoenierro onde one cocneesesueUEneseneneniseoneneRONnES 


fair, and a Rochester concern has asked for bids on a 
concrete garage to require 200 tons. The 2240 tons-of 
steel for the new city hospital here has been awarded 
to two Buffalo fabricators. 


Old Material.—The market is looking better, with 
more activity being shown outside the district than 
locally. Shipments are being released to a limited ex- 
tent on suspended orders, with one mill accepting 
everything and another taking an occasional car. De- 
mand for stove plate is brisker, but the supply is 
scarce. Prices on this grade range from $14.50 to 
$14.75. Several short orders for stove plate are out 
Odd lots of cast have changed hands at around $17 for 
No. 1 machinery. Dealers are practically the only buy- 
ers of heavy melting steel. The market for No. 2 steel 
is $15 to $15.25 and for No. 1 steel, $16.25 to $16.75. 
There is an occasional sale of short rails or angle bars, 
the rails bringing $18.50 and the angle bars $17.50. 
Railroad offerings are light, but automobile plant pro- 
duction is heavier. Dealers are offering $13 for bor- 
ings. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $15.25 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.25 to 16.75 
PR a errs 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
eo Pere’ TPT 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings.:.....ccccecces 13.00 to 13.50 
PKs et Is cc aban bate Wome 15.00 to 15.50 
LR Nowraseceacvaevec caterer 14.50 to 14.75 
CI ids ik od b'n 0 bs + eae Meet 12.00 to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets............ 10.50 to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00to 16.25 
RUMTIVOGG MIMUORIES. 2 ccccccccces 16.50 to 17.00 
OE SEED vs, o/a-o0'8 & ors: Gri ae a wed 24.00 to 25.00 
SORE Fh Dn 5 oc0' dic oree erie ora 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings............ 13.00 to 13.50 





The new seamless pipe mill of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, for its Woodlawn, Pa., plant, will 
be built by the Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. at the 
latter’s Ellwood City, Pa., works. 








REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards Nearly 3600 Tons—Projects Pending 
About 2200 Tons 


Awards of concrete reinforcing bars during the 
past week totaled approximately 3600 tons, the largest 
being a canal project at Ellensburg, Wash., which 
took 950 tons. Included in pending work, which 
amounted to 2200 tons, is an apartment building in Chi- 
cago calling for 800 tons. Awards follow: 

Boston, 100 tons, King Terminal Co. plant, to Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Boston. 

CINCINNATI, 300 tons, garage, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
RICHMOND, IND., 350 tons, hotel, to Concrete Engineering Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa, 200 tons, Callinan School, to Concrete 

Steel Co. 

MADISON, Wis., 240 tons, Memorial Hospital, to Concrete Steel 

Co. 

RACINE, Wis., 300 tons, William Horlick Schoo], to Concrete 

Engineering Co. 

KouLer, Wis., 650 tons, manufacturing building for the 


Kohler Co., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

Sr. Louis, 100 tons, factory building at 9000 Riverside Drive, 
and 50 tons, Metropolitan Police Gymnasium, to Laclede 
Steel Co. 

San Mareo, CAt., 100 tons, crematory, to an unnamed San 


Francisco jobber. 


Open-Hearth Operations of Valley Inde- 


pendents Show Slight Gain 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 18.—The A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has put out its Mattie blast furnace at Girard, 
Ohio, for repairs, and meanwhile will draw upon cold 
iron supplies for the requirements of its puddling mills. 
The stack will be idle for an indefinite period. For the 
first time in over a year, the Trumbull Steel Co.’s tin 
plate department will be largely idle during the week, 
owing to delayed specifications. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has temporarily reduced 
steel output at its Ohio works from 85 to 75 per cent. 
On the other hand, independent steel companies in this 
district are operating 33 to 53 open-hearth furnaces, a 
slight gain for the week. 

The Trumbull company has all of its eight open- 
hearth furnaces melting and started its strip mills 
Tuesday morning. Its rolling mills are running at 70 
to 75 per cent of capacity. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
is operating three of six open-hearth furnaces, nine 
sheet mills and its strip department close to normal. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. continue to average 60 per cent. Of 
127 Valley sheet mills, 90 are scheduled. Pipe mills 
are operating at 65 per cent, a decline, but impending 
pipe line tonnages promise to quickly effect a pick-up. 


Wide Strip and Sheets Rolled by Contin- 


uous Process Depress Sheet Prices 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 18.—According to H. T. Gilbert, 
vice-president Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., im- 
preved demand is developing for both sheets and strip 
steel. The motor car and agricultural implement 
trades are increasing their requirements, he advises. 
Under the influence of light demand prices have 
sagged, carrying wide hot-rolled strip steel to 2.10c. 
per lb., Pittsburgh, against 2.30c. in the past year. 

Sheet makers are watching with considerable in- 
terest developments in the continuous process of roll- 
ing sheets and strips, owing to the competition such 
steel is affording that rolled in the ordinary 
processes. Such competition has forced full finished 
sheet prices to 3.80c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for No. 20 
gage, from a previous range of 4.15c. to 4.25c. 

The continuous rolling process effects economies 
ranging from $5 to $15 per ton, it is contended. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. is installing such a continuous mill, 
capable of rolling material up to 36 in. in width, while 
the Weirton Steel Co. is developing a 48-in. mill of 
this type. 
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REDDING, CAL., 125 tons, Shasta Union High School, to 
Frederick Steel Co., Oakland. 

ELLENSBURG, WaASH., 955 tons, Kittatas Canal project, to an 
unnamed firm. 

PHILADELPHIA, 100 tons, printing plant, to Concrete Steel Co. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 

New Yor«k, 100 tons, warehouse for Dunham & Reed, Inc.; 
general contract to John G. Ahlers. 

OAKDALB, L. I., 150 tons, building for LaSalle School; general 
contract not let. 

Be_mar, N. J., 115 tons, bridges over Shark River, New 
Jersey Highway Commission; Parker & Graham, Inc., 
general contractor. 

CINCINNATI, 270 tons, garage for Pogue Co.; general contract 
to M. J. Roche, Cincinnati. 

CHICAGO, tonnage not stated, municipal courts building. J. M. 
Mrazek is architect. 

MILWAUKEE, 350 tons, Schroeder Hotel. 

Curcaco, 800 tons, apartment hotel at Wellington Street and 
Sheridan Road. 

Curicaco, 100 tons, Midway Apartment; Frank Stanton, 
architect. 

READING, Pa., 400 tons, Mineral Springs Road Viaduct. 

WILMINGTON, Dsgt., 100 tons, laundry. 


Reorganize Engineering Personnel at 
Westinghouse East Springfield Works 


Reorganization of the engineering department at 
the East Springfield, Mass, works, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., in order to obtain a better concentra- 
tion of engineering personnel and facilities, has been 
announced by W. S. Rugg, vice-president in charge of 
engineering. C. H. Garcelon, formerly manager of 
engineering, East Pittsburgh works, has been app.inted 
manager of engineering at East Springfield and will 
have administrative charge of all engineering at that 
plant. C. A. M. Weber has been appointed manager 
small motor engineering department and E. W. Den- 
man has been made section head in charge of the fan 
motor section of that department. A. K. Phillippi will 
continue to act as resident engineer, radio engineering 
department. Under the new plan of operation farm 
lighter and locomotive headlighter work will be re- 
tained at East Pittsburgh under J. M. Hipple, present 
manager of motor engineering, but all other fan motor 
and small motor engineering will be located at East 
Springfield. 


Holds Sales Convention 


The biennial convention of the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co, Brooklyn, N. Y., held during Christmas week, was 
attended by the sales engineers and a number of rep- 
resentatives of jobbers. 

Problems encountered in the by-product coking 
processes were outlined by Victor Wichum, chief engi- 
neer, and by some of the field engineers of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wichum reported that steel men are becom- 
ing “temperature conscious,” not only in regard to 
temperatures above 1000 deg. Fahr., but below that. 
Automatic controllers and recording instruments are 
being installed, he indicated, with marked economies. 

The Tagliabue company, which dates back to 1769, 
originally manufactured thermometers, but in recent 
years has extended its operations into industrial and 
other lines. 


River Barges Built in 1926 


During 1926 the Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, built 
and launched 13 barges with a total weight of 1998 
tons from its Leetsdale works. During March, April 
and May eight barges, 26 x 200 ft., with a total weight 
of 1264 tons, were built for the Island Creek Coal Co. 
During July and August five barges, 26 x 175 ft., with 
a total weight of 734 tons, were built for the Monessen 
Coal & Coke Co. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Awards Drop to 22,000 Tons—Inquiries Include 
10,000-Ton Job in Los Angeles 


Following two weeks of heavy lettings of fabri- 
cated steel work, the past week dropped to 22,000. In 
new work out for bids a hospital at Los Angeles ac- 
counts for 10,000 tons and a railroad office building in 
St. Louis will take close to 5000 tons. Awards follow: 


WeyMouTH, !Mass., 200 tons, Edison plant addition, to New 
England Structural Co. 

WorcESTER, Mass., 125 tons, school dormitory, to Eastern 
Bridge & Structural Co. 

Boston, 120 tons, Charlestown district, candy factory addi- 
tion, to New England Structural Co. 

New York, 500 tons, apartment building, 230-238 East Forty- 
eighth Street, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Jersey Ciry, N. J., 785 tons, route 1, section 3, of vehicular 
tunnel extension, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., 3200 tons, Heyborn building, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., 100 tons, bridge, to Pan-American Bridge 
Co. 

NEWARK, N. J., 1000 tons, City Hall Annex, reported last 
week as having been awarded to Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works, went to Albert Smith’s Sons, Irvington, N. J. 

NEWARK, 450 tons, City Hall power house, Sacred Heart 
Church, and building for Manufacturers Developing Co., 
all to Albert Smith’s Sons. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., 250 tons, Central Fire Headquarters, to 
Albert Smith’s Sons. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RarLRoapD, 3100 tons, for bridges; 1900 
tons to McClintic-Marshall Co. and 1200 tons to American 
Bridge Co. 

PENSACOLA, Fua., 300 tons, addition to retort building of 
Newport Co., to Worden-Allen Co. 

BUFFALO, 2240 tons, addition to City Hospital, divided be- 
tween Kellogg Structural Steel Co. and R. S. McMannus 
Steel Corporation. 

PITTSBURGH, 100 tons, Manchester Auto & Machine Co. 
building, to Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

HvusBparD, On10, 2400 tons, foundry for Valley Mold & Iron 
Corporation, to American Bridge Co. 

BaTTLe CREEK, Micu., 2400 tons, sanitarium, to Whitehead 
& Kales, Detroit. 

Jackson Crry, Micu., 525 tons, bank building, to Whitehead 
& Kales. 

CHICAGO, 121 tons, building for A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 

CuicaGco, 225 tons, building for By-Products Coke Corpora- 
tion, to Worden-Allen Co. 

SoutH CHIcaGco, ILL., 250 tons, slag plant for France Slag 
Co., to Worden-Allen Co. 

KoHLER, Wis., 800 tons, extensions to enameling shop of 
Kohler Co., to Worden-Allen Co. 

WaUWATOSA, Wis., 250 tons, gravel bins for Bruno Rahn 
Co., to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

MONTEVIDEO, MINN., 220 tons, State bridge, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Sr. Lovis, 700 tons, municipal waterworks plant, to Stupp 
Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. 

Los ANGELES, 2300 tons, tanks for the Shell Oil Co., to 
Lacy Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

Los ANGELBS, 175 tons, municipal pipe line, to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., 150 tons, Board of Education admin- 
istration building. 
ToLepo, OnI0, 800 tons, Knights of Columbus Building. 
ToLepo, 600 tons, La Salle & Koch store. 
SANDUSKY, OHI0, 200 tons, school. 
CLEVELAND, 100 tons, addition for Crucible Steel Castings Co. 
Boston, 150 tons, Conservatory of Music addition. 
SALEM, Mass., 100 tons, nurses’ home. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 500 tons, County Court House. 
BROOKLYN, 265 tons, physicians’ building on Hanson Place. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, 100 tons, turntable in Georgia. 
Rocuester, N. Y., 500 tons, baseball grandstand for 
Rochester Club of International League. 
Rockrorp, Iuu., 500 tons, office building. 
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St. Louis, 4000 to 5000 tons, office building for the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 


SAN FRANcIsco, 100 tons, plates for Southern Pacific Equip- 
ment Co.; bids Jan. 24. 


OAKLAND, CAL., 250 tons, Lowell High School; bids Feb. 10. 


Los ANGELES, 9000 tons to 11,000 tons, General Hospital; 
bids Jan. 31. 


Los ANGELES, 3000 tons, addition to the Museum of History, 
Science and Art; bids Jan. 31. 


HONOLULU, 100 tons to 135 tons, sugar mill for the Hutchin- 
son Plantation near Honolulu; bids being taken. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Wabash Buys 1000 Cars—Canadian Road In- 
quires for 66 Locomotives 


Purchase by the Wabash Railroad of 1000 cars and 
three orders from other roads totaling 400 cars, to- 
gether with 800 cars to be built by the Southern Pa- 
cific in its own shops, bring the total number of freight 
cars ordered this year to about 12,000. The Canadian 
National Railways are inquiring for 66 locomotives. 
Items of the week follow: 





The Canadian National Railways are in the market for 66 
locomotives, of which 40 probably will be built in Canada and 
26 in the United States. 


The Great Northern is asking for prices on 4 locomotive 
boilers. 


The Sidney & Louisburg has placed 2 locomotives with 
the Montreal Locomotive Works. 


The Santa Fe has awarded 10 Santa Fe type locomotives 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This makes a total of 
60 engines which this railroad has placed recently. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is asking for prices on 
15 gas-electric cars. This inquiry was originally for 5 cars 
of this type. 

The Canadian National Rolling Stock, Ltd., is in the 
market for 12 4-8-4 type, 10 8-wheel switch and 4 mountain 
type locomotives. 


The Wabash has bought 1000 40-ton automobile box 
cars, 500 from the American Car & Foundry Co. and 500 
from the Standard Steel Car Co. This road has inquired 
for 20 passenge coaches, 10 chair cars, 6 dining cars, 4 
lounge cars and 2 cafe-chair cars. 

The Missouri Pacific has ordered 100 ballast cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., bringing the total of its 
recent orders to 3220 cars. 

The Mobile & Ohio has ordered 6 passenger coaches from 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation and 6 baggage cars 
and 1 passenger-baggage car from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. It has also ordered 15 air dump cars from 
the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 

The Northern Pacific is inquiring for 300 composite 
gondola cars. 


John Morrell & Co. have ordered 100 refrigerator cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which, as announced 
last week, bought 2800 freight cars, has not placed an 
order for 150 sulphur cars for which it inquired, and may 
build these in its own shops. 

The Barber Asphalt Co. has awarded 200 tank cars to 
the General AmericaneCar Corporation. 

The Southern Pacific will build 500 tank, 250 flat and 
50 caboose cars in its Sacramento Cal., shops. 


Scrap Advances at Detroit 


Detroit, Jan. 18.—While there have been no new 
orders involving large tonnage placed, the scrap market 
in this district has registered advances during the past 
two weeks. Automotive schedules are showing in- 
creases but will probably not be definitely set until 
after the Chicago show. Employment figures for 
Detroit are on the upward trend. 

Heavy melting and _ shoveling 
a ib Stes aleiw teins tes thea ae $13.00 to $13.50 
9.75 to 10.25 


8.00to 8.50 
17.00 to 18.00 


LOU TUPGIS Sindh 6 od be cc nace 
No. 1 machinery cast........ 


Automobile cast ............... 19.00to 20.00 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
I a iin scaling 4 opal an 5 Ysa bee 13.50 to 14.50 


Pas a Gd oo teh case be wa 11.50to 12.00 
Sheet clippings ...... Lee ouiow 8.50to 9.00 
TE 6 add awa d's as hee ean 11.25to 11.75 
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The Lake copper, New York.... 

Week’s Electrolytic copper, Ni Beres 

. Straits tin, spot, New York.. 

Prices [0G HOW ROCK. .cccccess 

omnes iiss eT eer 
a) Se 

Cents a Pound ed a 


Early Delivery 


New YorkK, Jan. 18.—Weakness is prevalent 
in both the copper and zinc markets because of 
over production. Although the tin market is not 
active, prices are very firm. Conditions in the 
lead. market are unchanged both as to demand 
and prices. 


Copper.—The sudden reduction last week of the 
quotation of Copper Exporters, Inc., to 13.50c. c.i.f. 
Hamburg, acted as a stimulus on the entire market. 
Foreign consumers bought rather heavily for several 
days, followed by fairly active buying by American 
users. It was estimated that 30,000 to 40,000 tons was 
sold for export on the movement. Most of the do- 
mestic metal changed hands at 13.12%c. and 13.265c., 
delivered. About the middle of last week the official 
quotation of the export company was advanced to 
13.62%c. c.if. Hamburg. This acted as a damper on 
the entire market, the domestic quotation having ad- 
vanced in the meantime to 13.37%c., delivered. Yes- 
terday and today the market has been exceedingly dull 
with the domestic quotation practically nominal at 
13.37%c., delivered. The market at present is at a 
standstill with consumers waiting to see what direction 
prices will take. Large output is still a handicap. 
Lake copper is quoted at 13.50c., delivered. 

Tin.—The market is very quiet with sales estimated 
for the week at 700 to 800 tons. Dealers have been the 
principal buyers. Evidently consumers are uninter- 
ested and do not appear anxious about January-Feb- 
ruary deliveries, and are in no hurry to buy metal for 
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Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


Ten, Wiratia Oi... sss 69.00c. to 70.00c. 
Tin, bar .00c. 


<i Barchn ebro 71.00c. to 72 


I I as ki ales (Sin ide ko cnn we ute on TS le 14.50c. 
Ce, COCEEENESS coe eouccevoute aveges 14.25ce. 
Sono d's bc een 0b S20 bees ae 13.75c. 
ee ME asic atk uw o's 0 US + 5 % . 7.50c. to 8.00c. 
Lead, American pig............ 8.40c.to 8.90c. 


HE, hae ae i bie bb 6 mes ae 10.90c. to 11.90c. 
Pe, DRGRES occ eccece ve 15.50c. to 16.00c. 
Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .29.00c. to 30.00c. 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 40.00c. 
a a a ee eee Te ee 43.00c. to 44.00c. 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


aL PEN MOEN. 5 ciccivie bmw Ke's.a olan bs .0 58 72.25c. 
er Ce Not ec era ee bu as che o Fes ve ...44.25c. 
rr De wise betes pes eee Biss scent 14.25c. 
oo Ag a a re 14.25c. 
ncnahowed gn ien cau daca 6 13.25c. 
OE Ae en ee ee ee ee 8.25c. 
Se, AORN Es os Vecsiverisesvions 8.50c. 
nD. cbs pees ebnenne.s oes 17.50c. 
te ce he cae hw ian bin6 aso b bee Y 10.50c. 
3abbitt metal, medium grade...........21.25c. 
3abbitt metal, high grade............... 76.25c. 
Ss eb MOET itn. wee eb hie.cwes ene #9 4,000 43.25c., 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Sheets— 
Pe DOMED. ssccoeeeturas 18.62 %c. to 19.62 %c. 
Copper, hot rolled. ; .22.25c. to 23.25c. 


Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
24.50c. to 25.50c. 
Seamless Tubes 


SE. vrs cade a 0 “ewe + Be bh.g ye 46505 
ET Fipie owaers oe o'v'e 2004 0 0 00 oe eneente® BE36C. 
Brazed Brass Tubes.......26.62%4c. to 27.62 Wc. 
SE ED nou ben oben? Ran 16.37 i4c. to 17.37 %e. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Zine sheets (No. 9), casks...... oF ise to 13.00c. 
ae eer 13.25c. to 13.50c. 


Gaenneenenvennesennennesnsensnnsnevesneeneorertenseneeneeneney 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4 
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Jan.18 Jan.17 Jan.15 Jan.14 Jan.13 Jan. 12 2 
13.50 18.50 18.50 13.50 18.87% 13.25 S 
13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 13.00 

66.5 67.25. .... 67.00 67.00 66.87% 

1. $s 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 1.65 

7.45 7.45 1.45 _- +—.)6| Ute 

687% 7.02% 7.05 7.05 7.10 7.15 cen 

6.52% 6.67% 6.70 6.7 6.75 6.80 

ec. higher. 


March and April. Yesterday only 125 tons changed 
hands, also among dealers, and today the market is 
again quiet with spot Straits tin quoted at 66.50c., 
New York. Prices in London today were about £1 per 
ton higher than a week ago, with spot standard quoted 
at £299 15s., future standard at £294 10s. and spot 
Straits at £307 15s. The Singapore quotation today 
was £302 15s. Arrivals thus far this month have been 
4740 tons, with 4860 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—Demand is fairly active, particularly from 
cable makers and there has been no change in prices. 
The leading interest continues to quote as its contract 
price 7.65c., New York, while in the outside market 
the prevailing price is 7.45c., St. Louis. 
 Zine.—The increase in- stocks reported last week 
has sentimentally affected the market and prices are 
considerably lower. Prime Western zinc has de- 
clined almost every day, until it now stands at 
6.52%c., St. Louis, or 6.87%c., New York, for early 
delivery, with future delivery about the same. De- 
mand from galvanizers is light and consumers who 
need the metal are buying only when necessary. The 
market level is now at a lower point than any time in 
the previous year. 

Antimony.—The situation in China, particularly at 
Hankow, is such that antimony prices are higher 
rather than lower. For spot delivery Chinese metal is 
quoted today at 15c., New York, duty paid, with Feb- 
ruary arrival at 12.50c. and March arrival at 12.25c. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c. with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at 
39c. per lb. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 26.50c. to 27c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


JAN. 18.—Tin is fairly active but lower. The prices 
of lead and zinc are lower because stocks are growing 
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Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
and on zinc sheets are still holding at the reductions 
of the early part of the month, and lead full sheets 
have not changed since late December. 

On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 


75c. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 

DO Dnonnieosuuaesseewenseaas ed 18.12 %e. 

CG Gee “WUEOIN: 0 bn 5.000 6%) 6. 0:0:.00 5 oe 

CE: di ier ata ae ge ae ate hh aa ae ee 11.00c. 

Lead (full sheets)........... 11.50c. to 11.75c. 
Seamless Tubes— 

PT “Webel dewv ee hee We we eeekeee 23.00c. 

CE: “enc tksiousss ensled es ounine caread 23.75c. 
Rods— 

RS id ain it ee eins Od ok. Wine ee Ok 15.87 %c. 

Ad's ch nb ones becee he bee en 18.62 ¥%c. 
Wire— 

D0 6 ca cee nel een w edness ee 15.12 %c. 

ee rt eee eee ee 18.62 %c. 
be gs OP erie ere 20.62 %c. 
ere 26.12 %c. 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide.....37.50c. 
nn ne SoS et a wh es cine ed> ad bheeee ken 48.00c. 
Pe DON ahs bee he eee es 60 b> dace es - - 34.000. 


OUeveennenounereonnomnnrendinraaysvensanonsenansersansaneesensercasensnveeeneNcontOENaatOOAEUOADHESDREDONEDOCLONNOONTLOCOONOAaSLOEDUONOEEDUEODOROENROT SE DeEDNENDaAO SESE TOLeRONAETEREgEROGEY 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets— Base per Lb. 
eh RN, Fee ee wing 3b eka are ww eed Oe 18 lee. 
i OE Se eee: 21.75c. 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24.00c. 
SD Gt devntauen bein ae 62 «een bch seen s & ac 12.00c. 
BL, CE Ona 4 orien 4 ceo seek se eeei es = «eee. 

Seamless Tubes— 

I SE en er ees 
SD “nidicwe db bed 6 0hd0 46nd bo oae Re Bee 23.75c. 
eB ry 26 lke. 

RG Ee “awed « 00 kee keels weeedsice nu 15 %e. 


Cm va ry eT T Ne UNE NUNN ARN NON NNNNUNRNRNNNLELNNNE DN LAT NEEL ENOL LGHNLUOENELISLOLDUNELOONADAOEELODEENOSACLEDOREDEOEELORETOEDEEDCEEAANAOODERORRAEHDANEOUDED | Liye biseondneceuenrtonenaneNneeD 


as the result of the small demand of the past few 
weeks. The old metal market is without feature. 

We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.60c.; tin, 
68.50c.; lead, 7.55c.; zine, 6.85¢.; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 15.25c. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper 
bottoms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; 
lead pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 4.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin 
foil, 43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 16.50c.; all be- 
ing dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bookings for 1926 About 8 Per Cent Below Those 
for 1925—Computed Total, 2,523,250 Tons 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Total bookings of fabricated 
structural steel in 1926 by 220 identical firms reporting 
to the Department of Commerce amounted to 2,217,964 
tons, allowing for additional firms now out of business 
and for a few missing firms. This was at the rate of 
64 per cent of capacity. Bookings in 1925 were 2,425,- 
612 tons, according to reports from the same firms, 
representing 72 per cent of capacity. 

Shipments in 1926 by companies reporting this item 
represented 58 per cent of shop capacity, against 36 
per cent in 1925. Capacity of fabricators of structural 
steel during 1926 is estimated at 315,000 tons per 
month, against 308,000 tons per month in 1925, 293,000 
tons in 1924, and 285,000 tons in 1923, based on reports 
by 252 firms, with a capacity of 297,695 tons in 1926, 
and estimated capacities for other firms. 


December Better Than November 


Reported bookings in December by 194 firms with a 
capacity of 278,415 tons aggregated 196,002 tons, or 70 
per cent of capacity. Computed bookings were 220,500 
tons. Shipments in December are computed at 214,200 
tons, or 68 per cent of capacity. Bookings in November 
totaled 174,610 tons, according to reports from 210 firms 
with a capacity of 284,480 tons, computed bookings 
being 192,150 tons. Computed shipments for that 
month amounted to 220,500 tons. 


Carnegie Executives and Department 
Heads Hold Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of executives and department 
heads of the Carnegie Steel Co., held at the Duquesne 
Club, Pittsburgh, on Jan. 15, was featured with ad- 
dresses by James A. Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, William G. Clyde, president 
Carnegie Steel Co., A. L. Cromlish, general superin- 
tendent Farrell, Pa., works, and Leon F. Paine, mana- 
ger of the company’s credit department. Judge James 
H. Reed was toastmaster. Attendance totaled 128. 


American Iron and Steel Institute to Move 


On April 1 the American Iron and Steel Institute 
will move its headquarters to the Evening Post Build- 
ing, 75 West Street, New York, adjacent to its present 
offices. At that time its present lease will expire. The 
new offices will provide somewhat larger space. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properiy 
prepared for their uses. 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 10.75c. 12.50c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 10.75c. 11.75ce. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 8.75c 10.25¢. 
no wane H4-606 wo 6.50c. 8.00c. 
I CE Wwasedede veecace 5.75c. 7.25¢. 
Heavy machine composition. 8.25c 9.75c. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.00c 8.50c 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
oe 7.75e. 8.75c. 
Lie: SE” vewedeescccnde 6.50c. 7.00c. 
DOE, BO. sich et Pheoscesees 4.75c. 5.50c. 
| ee een tae 4.00c. 4.7T5c. 
Sheet aluminum ........... 15.00c. 17.00c. 
Cast aluminum ...........- 15.00c. 17.00c. 
CRReNUNNEN TUNG /UNEENNN SL NDIUELEGL LONGO NEDREDUN DAEDEESUOEOEOTANHOREONERS coanBDEERONT Tes ocoer UTERO ORONEDONRONDOEOODEDUOEOONDOEEVENOOENOEDY CEO NEDOSOOSEDOEHONES I CKONONOGUOSONCOOEOODOOOOODD 


LARGE GIFT TO LEHIGH 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Labora- 
tory Is Presented by Packard Motor Co. Founder 


An electrical and mechanical engineering laboratory 
to cost $1,000,000 has been given to Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., by James Ward Packard, a graduate of 
the class of 1884 and the founder and former chairman 
of the Packard Motor Co., Detroit. Preliminary plans 
for the new building, which will be known as the James 
Ward Packard Laboratory, have been prepared by 
Visscher & Burley, New York architects, and provide 
for an overall width of 225 ft. and a depth of 184 ft. 

Following his graduation from Lehigh Mr. Packard 
was associated for six years with the Sawyer-Mann 
Electric Co., New York, as superintendent of its incan- 
descent lamp factory. Returning to his native city, 
Warren, Ohio, in 1890 he founded the Packard Electric 
Co., and shortly after established a special department 
in which the first Packard automobiles were built. 
These early vehicles were propelled by a single cylin- 
der gasoline engine and were capable of a speed of 30 
mi. per hr. In 1903, after the car had been thoroughly 
developed, the plant was moved to Detroit where Mr. 
Packard continued as president, and later as chairman 
of the board, until 1915 when he retired from active 
business life. His gift to Lehigh is the largest ever 
made by a single individual to that institution since 
its establishment in 1865. 


Standard Slag Co. to Buy Bessemer, Pa., 
Cement Plant 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 18.—The Standard Slag Co., 
Youngstown, and associated interests expect to con- 
clade by Feb. 1 the purchase of a controlling interest 
in the common stock of the Bessemer Limestone & Ce- 
ment Co., a producer of blast furnace fluxstone and 
cement operating a property at Bessemer, Pa. This 
acquisition will give the Standard Slag Co. two im- 
portant cement plants, the other being located at Buf- 
falo. Eventually, according to an official, another ce- 
ment plant will be built in the East, probably in con- 
nection with its new slag reducing plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., which has a capacity for reducing 3000 
tons of slag every 10 hr. and will be the largest in the 
country. It will be controlled by a subsidiary, the 
Maryland Slag Co. 

The parent company and its two subsidiaries, the 
Buffalo Slag Co. and the Maryland Slag Co., will have 
capacity, when plants now under construction are com- 
pleted, for reducing upwards of 4,000,000 tons of slag 
per annum. The Sparrows Point plant was built to 
take care of increased blast furnace capacity at that 
point. 

These developments are of interest to the iron and 
steel trade, as indicating the growing use of crushed 
slag in granulated form as an aggregate for concrete. 
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B. H, Lytle, for the last two years in the Philadel- 
phia district sales office of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has been appointed manager 
of the Central sales divi- 
sion, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Newark, N. J., with 
headquarters at 806 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh. 
Following his graduation 
from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, he 
spent a year in the shops 
of the Westinghouse com- 
pany and later was en- 
gaged for five years in the 
engineering department 
where he worked on de- 
sign and general prob- 
lems. Transferring to the 
general sales organization 
he was eventually made : 
manager of the substation : 
section, power department, : 
holding that position for 
three years prior to his 
removal to Philadelphia 
by the company. In his 
new position Mr. Lytle will be in charge of the sale of 
Hyatt bearings in the Central division for all applica- 
tions except automotive. 
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J. G. Heath has been elected vice-president of the 
Remington Arms Co,, Inc., New York, effective Jan 1, 
and will have charge of sales of firearms, ammunition, 
cutlery and cash registers. Harry J. Strugnell and 
George Rugge, both associated with the Remington 
company for a number of years, have been made as- 
sistants to Mr. Heath. Under the company’s recent 
reorganization of its general sales force George E. 
Pinckney has been placed in charge of the firearms 
division; Roy C. Swan, of the ammunition division; 
W. G. Shelton, of the cutlery division, and F. W. Han- 
son, of the cash register division. 

C. E. McGregor, formerly associated with the Re- 
public Flow Meters Co., Chicago, has joined the sales 
force of the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, and 
will handle sales of the company’s new electric flow 
meter in the Chicago territory. Since his graduation 
in 1910 from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, Mr. McGregor has been actively engaged in 
the development and sales of flow meters, particularly 
during the last ten years with the Republic company. 

George W. Starr, formerly general purchasing agent 
for the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
and more recently associated with the M. Cohen & Son 
Co., Cleveland, has been placed in charge of the district 
sales office of the Grant Iron & Metal Co., Detroit, lo- 
cated in the First National Bank Building, Canton, 
Ohio. 


George R. Corwin, associated in an executive capac- 
ity at Buffalo with the American Radiator Co. and a 
veteran of 34 years’ service with that concern, has re- 
signed his position and will spend the next several 
months on a motor trip in the West. He was first em- 
ployed with the radiator company at its Pierce plant 
and assisted in organizing the Buffalo sales force. Later 
he was made manager of the company’s Elwood, Ind., 
plant and subsequently acted in a similar capacity at 
the Titusville, Pa., and Litchfield, Ill., works. Return- 
ing to Buffalo in 1909, he was placed in charge of the 
Standard plant and during the world war he directed 
the production of shells at the company’s Bond plant. 
Following the war he continued in charge of this unit, 
directing its restoration to a normal line of production. 
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C. C. Hinckley, president Hinckley Motors & Parts 
Corporation, Jackson, Mich., has sold his interest in 
that company to B. A. Small of Philadelphia. 


C. S. Carri, recently a salesman in the pig iron de- 
partment of Hickman, Williams & Co., at Chicago, has 
become associated with Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
land, as a salesman in the ore department. 


B. F. Jones, 3d, secretary Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been made a director of 
the Mellon National Bank of that city to succeed the 
late William Larimer Jones. 


Harry J. Lackey, formerly in the sales department 
of the Bicknell Thomas Co., Greenfield, Mass., has 
joined the sales department of the Triplex Machine 
Tool Co., 50 Church Street, New York. 


John C. Wood has been appointed executive engineer 
of the Olds Motor Works Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Lansing, Mich. 


F. E. Schwalb, formerly chief engineer of the Weller 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been placed in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Kent Machine Co., Kent, Ohio, 
recently opened at 625 Monadnock Block in that city, 
and will specialize in the sale of conveying machinery. 


A. H. MacBriar, formerly associated with the Hurl- 
burt Rogers Machinery Co., Nashua, N. H., is now rep- 
resenting the Lynd-Farquhar Co., 419-425 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston. 


Harold Cohen, formerly sales engineer and general 
manager for the Arny Steel Construction Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has formed the Harco Steel Co., and after 
Feb. 15 will be located at 272 North Broad Street, 
Elizabeth. The new company will sell steel products 
and equipment to the building and factory trades. 


J. Barton Harry, who, as announced in these col- 
umns last week, has formed the J. Barton Harry Co., 
635 North Sixty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, to make 
water cooling towers and spray systems, was formerly 
vice-president instead of president of the Edwin Bur- 
horn Co., New York. 


George S. Clifford, formerly president Clifford Hard- 
ware Co., Evansville, Ind., and his son, James L. Clif- 
ford, have acquired the Young Mine Car Co., Evansville, 
and since Jan. 1 have been directing its operation. The 
principal business of the company will continue to be 
the manufacture of mining and industrial cars, while 
it represents in a sales capacity the Southern Wheel 
Co., the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., the manu- 
facturers of Olson self-dumping cages and of Monarch 
hitchings. James L. Clifford is manager, the interest 
of his father in the company being financial rather than 
personal. 


J. W. Neidhardt, general manager of the Detrick & 
Harvey Machine Co., Baltimore, until its liquidation 
and subsequent purchase by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, has been appointed assistant 
works manager of the Putnam Machine Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., a subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. Recently Mr. Neidhardt has been associated 
with the parent company in a consulting and sales en- 
gineering capacity. 

H. C. Lomire has been made district sales agent in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and northern Wisconsin for 
the Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa. His headquarters are 
at 407 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

Alfred H. Chapin has been reelected president of 
the Moore Drop Forge Co., Springfield, Mass. 

E. L. Becker, advertising director Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Co. and Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., has 
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been elected president of the newly-organized Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Cincinnati, which is affiliated 
with the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Frederick Heitkamp, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
was chosen vice-president, and Fred Berling, Lunken- 
heimer Co., secretary-treasurer. Bennett Chapple, 
director of publicity American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, addressed the initial meeting of the or- 
ganization on the value to be derived from an indus- 
trial advertisers association. 

George Solz, Jr., has been made sales representa- 
tive in northern New Jersey for the Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and will be in charge of sales 
of tubular plumbing supplies, brass pipe and brass 
fittings in that territory. He will handle sales of the 
Bridgeport-Keating flush valve in all of New Jersey 
and Rockland County, New York. Mr. Solz was for- 
merly connected with Warren, Balderston & Co., 
Trenton, N. J., and previously with the Butterworth 
Supply Co., Philadelphia. 

Thomas F. McCoy has been elected vice-president 
and a director of the McRae Steel Co., 503-504 Amer- 
ican State Bank Building, Detroit. Walter E. Boies 
has been made secretary and treasurer and a director 
of the same company. 


Charles Stolper, president of the Stolper Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, has been elected president of the 
newly organized Sherman Park State Bank of Milwau- 
kee, which will open for business about July 1. E. G. 
Borisch, president of .the Milwaukee Gear Co., is one 
of the directors. 

Clair Elston, manager Lewiston, Pa., plant, Collins 
Co., and Elmer Alexander, master mechanic, will be lo- 
cated at the company’s Collinsville, Conn., plant on or 
about Feb. 1. The Pennsylvania plant is to be dis- 
continued. 


John H. Tressler, associated for the past five years 
with the Cincinnati office of Hickman, Williams & Co., 
has been transferred: to that company’s Cleveland of- 
fice. 

C. L. Liebau of the Decatur Malleable Iron Works, 
Decatur, Ill., has been elected president of the Decatur 
Association of Commerce. C. R. Dick of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, has been 
made vice-president of the organization, and Everett 
Mueller of the Mueller Co. is one of its directors. 

John W. Henderson, formerly associated with the 
Ferris-Simpson Co., Dallas, Tex., has joined the sales 
force of the American Hammered Piston Ring Co., 
Baltimore, and will represent the company in Texas and 
part of Louisiana. 

Walter L. Sackett, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
to Paul Brooks, resident manager in Philadelphia for 
the Debevoise-Anderson Co., Inc., New York. Mr. 
Sackett has been associated with the company for a 
number of years in the northern New York State terri- 
tory. 

M. F. Butler, formerly associated with the Bock 
Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, has-joined the sales force of 
the Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Royers- 
ford, Pa., and will represent the company in Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and parts of Michigan and 
Indiana. He will maintain his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


Albert Sauveur, professor of metallurgy, Harvard 
University, will address the Cleveland section of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, Jan. 21, his sub- 
ject to be “Distinguished Metallographists Past and 
Present.” 

Fred R. Fishback, president Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, and Alfred G. Smith, 
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president American Shipbuilding Co., have been elected 
directors of the Central National Bank, Cleveland. 

James E. MacMurray, chairman Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago, and president of the board of trustees of the 
Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville, Ill., has con- 
tributed $125,000 toward the $250,000 needed for the 
proposed new science building and athletic field at that 
college. The gift will become effective as soon as an 
equal amount has been subscribed. 


W. D. Hintz, connected with the Barber-Coleman 
Co., Rockford, Ill., for approximately 20 years, resigned 
Jan. 1 and will make his permanent residence in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Charles D. Oesterlein, vice-president Oesterlein Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, has been elected president of the 
Foreign Trade Association of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. Robert 8. Alter, vice-president American 
Tool Works Co., and E. A. Emerson, American Rolling 
Mill Co., have been elected members of the executive 
committee. 

V. E. MecMullin has been appointed manager of 
the Indianapolis plant of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., suc- 
ceeding B. J. Meyer, who has been transferred to the 
company’s Chicago office. Mr. McMullin has been an 
engineer and division supervisor for the company at 
Beloit, Wis., during the last few years. 

Alfred F. Stengel, sales manager Mystic Iron 
Works, Boston, has accepted a position in the sales 
department of the Semet-Solvay Co. at Buffalo. H. T. 
Outwater, for some 13 years associated with the 
Rogers Brown interests, and recently with the Rogers 
Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., New York, succeeds 
Mr. Stengel as sales manager of the Boston furnace. 
The change is effective Feb. 1. Mr. Stengel was with 
the Rogers Brown & Co. 17 years prior to his associ- 
ation with the Mystic Iron Works. 

Thomas Chalmers, who has been superintendent of 
the Fairfield, Ala., coke plant, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the coke plant and the sheet and jobbing mills 
at Fairfield. He has been identified with the company 
since 1907 and has been successively bricklayer, brick- 
layer foreman, assistant superintendent and superin- 
tendent of the coke plant, in the design and construc- 
tion of which he was actively engaged. He was born 
in Scotland in 1881 and before going with the Tennessee 
company, was at the Nicetown, Pa., plant of the Mid- 
vale Steel Co. His place as superintendent of coke 
plant has been taken by his brother, Albert H. Chalm- 
ers, who has been with the company since 1908. 

Edmond P. Burke, formerly in charge of the rein- 
forcing steel department, Los Angeles Iron & Steel Co., 
and prior to that in the Los Angeles office of the Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, has joined the San Fran- 
cisco staff of the latter company as a reinforcing bar 
specialist. He was graduated from the engineering 
school of Columbia University in 1907. 

Edwin H. Peirce has resigned as superintendent of 
the South works of the American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Worcester, Mass., to become associated with the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Niles Tool Works Co. at Hamilton, Ohio. 
He will enter upon his new duties about Feb. 1. Clif- 
ford F. Hood will succeed him as superintendent of 
South works, being promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent. A. J. Hoyt, department foreman of the 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s Trenton works, has been 
made assistant superintendent at South works, Worces- 
ter. Mr. Peirce, after graduating from Harvard in 
1904, was employed for a time at the Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., and later in the chemical 
division of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He went to South works, Worcester, in 1907 to engage 
in experimental work and established the research lab- 
oratory. In 1918 he was made superintendent of the 
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New Haven works. He was promoted to the superin- 
tendency of South works in 1925. Mr. Hood, the new 
superintendent of South works, graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1915. He went to South works 
in 1917, but soon left to enter the army for the world 
war. He returned to Worcester in 1919 as superin- 
tendent of the cable works and in 1925 became assis- 
tant superintendent. 

John B. Moss, formerly assistant district manager 
for the Worcester district of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., has been made general manager of the Amer- 
ican Electrical Works at Phillipsdale, R. I., which is 
affiliated with the Washburn Wire Co. of the same 
place and the Wallace Barnes Co. of Bristol, Conn. 
Mr. Moss was with the Worcester works for 33 years. 
As a boy he learned the machinist’s trade in Peru, Ind., 
and from there went to the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
at Providence, where he was employed for three years 
as a planer hand. He had worked at his trade in 
Worcester for two years when in 1892 he was made 
master mechanic for South works. Later he was suc- 
cessively foreman of the blooming mill, superintendent 
of South and Central works and in 1911 was made 
assistant district manager, from which office he re- 
signed in 1925. 

Edward Blake, for the last four years vice-presi- 
dent of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass., has severed his active connection with that 
company. Entering the tap and die industry in 1902 
with the Wells Brothers Co., Greenfield, he remained 
with that concern until 1911 when he was made gen- 
eral manager of the J. T. Slocomb Co., Providence, R. 
I. After three years he engaged in business in New 
York, but in 1917 purchased the Lincoln-Williams 
Twist Drill Co., Taunton, Mass., afterwards the Lin- 
coln Twist Drill Co. He was made vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Greenfield corporation in 1922. 


Frank Purnell, executive vice-president Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and J. H. Fitch, Jr., vice-president 
of the Newton Steel Co., have been elected directors of 
the First National Bank, Youngstown. 

Graeme Ross has been appointed industrial division 
manager in the St. Louis office of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. W. B. Stem- 
merich has been made transportation division manager 
and J. J. Thomason, central station division manager 
in the same office. 


To Discontinue the Blake & Knowles 
Works 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
plans to discontinue its Blake & Knowles, East 
Cambridge, Mass., plant. The pump business will 
be transferred to the Deane Works, at Holyoke, Mass. 
Plans will soon be completed for an addition to the 
Holyoke plant to care for its new work. Diesel engines 
now made at East Cambridge will be made at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo plant, while the locomotive heater work 
will be carried on at the company’s Harrison plant. 
The closing of the East Cambridge plant will not occur 
until orders now on the company’s books have been 
completed. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation Is 
Formed to Serve Coke and Gas Industries 


The engineering department of the Semet-Solvay 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York, and the Steere Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, have been consolidated to form the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, which will have 
for its purpose service to the coke and manufactured 
gas industries. The new company will be located at 
40 Rector Street, New York, and is a division of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. The Semet-Solvay 
Co. is, of course, well known as a builder of by-product 
coke ovens, and the Steere Engineering Co. has been 
a designer of modern gas plants and equipment. 
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VINCENT L. BRADFORD, secretary-treasurer Town- 
send Co., New Brighton, Pa., manufacturer of rivets, 
wire and wire nails, died suddenly at his country home 
in New Brighton, Jan. 11. He was born in New Brigh- 
ton 56 years ago and had been identified with the Town- 
send Co. since early manhood, having been elected in 
1905 to the position he held at the time of his death. 
He was a son of the late Charles C. Townsend, who 
did much to advance the interest of the Townsend Co., 
which was founded more than 110 years ago. 

WILLIAM S. Lorrt, general manager of the Ideal 
Furnace Co., Detroit, died at his residence in that city 
on Jan. 7. He was 63 years old. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, one of the founders of the Hol- 
brook-Armstrong Iron Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer 
of gray iron castings, died Jan. 7, aged 68 years. 

L. W. Woopwarp, president Autocar Co., Ardmore, 
Pa., died Jan. 16 at his home in Trenton, N. J. He 
was also president of the Fitzgibbon & Crisp Co., Tren- 
ton, and had been prominent in the civic affairs of that 
city. 

Frep L. BAKER, president of the Baker Iron Works 
and the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., 
Los Angeles, died at his home in that city on Jan. 9. 
He was born at Lansing, Mich., in 1865, and came to 
Los Angeles with his parents in 1874. The Baker 
Iron Works was founded by his father, and the son 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of the former 
in 1895. The younger Mr. Baker was one of the first 
presidents of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
eiation and was a founder of the industrial organiza- 
tion that later became the Metal Trades Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


H. WALEs LINEs, the founder and for more than 62 
years president of the H. Wales Lines Co., Meriden, 
Conn., died on Jan. 11 at his home in that city. 


CHARLES H. GILLAM, until his retirement a year ago 
secretary and treasurer of the Sheldon Axle Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died on Jan. 13 at his home at 
Auburn, N. Y. 


EDWARD P, ALEXANDER, the founder and for many 
years associated with E. P. Alexander & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of leather belting, died Jan. 
10 at his home in that city. He was at one time the 
head of the National Association of Leather Belting 
Manufacturers. 


FRANK I. ELLIS, consulting engineer, died Jan. 16 
in the West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, aged 63 years. 
Born and educated at Melbourne, Australia, he came 
to the United States as a young man, and was asso- 
ciated for some time with Julian Kennedy, consult- 
ing engineer, Pittsburgh. Later he was employed in 
the Pittsburgh mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
afterward became chief.engineer for the Frank Knee- 
land Machine Co. Leaving that company in 1913 
when it became a part of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. he was made general manager of the 
Mark Mfg. Co., Zanesville, Ohio. Two years later he 
entered private practice as a consulting engineer with 
offices in the Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. In 
this capacity he built and organized the tube mills of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation at Wood- 
lawn, Pa.; engineered the construction of the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., plant of the International Nickel Co., 
and developed the sheet mills of the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. and the Columbia Steel Corporation. Mr. Ellis 
was a member of the American Mining and Steel In- 
stitute, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania. 






Great Gain in By-Product Capacity 


New Coke Ovens to Carbonize 10,000,000 Tons of Coal 


Started in 1926 


NLY during the World War period was there greater 

construction of by-product coke oven capacity than 
in the past year. As of Jan. 1, 1927, there were built 
or building in the United States a total of 12,833 ovens, 
with an annual coal carbonizing capacity of 81,633,703 
net tons, with an expected annual yield of 57,631,422 
net tons of metallurgical coke. Revised figures as of 
Jan. 1, 1926, showed a total of 11,765 ovens, capable 
of converting 71,738,100 tons of coal into 50,672,275 
tons of coke. The comparison means that coal car- 
bonizing capacity has been increased in the past year 
by nearly 10,000,000 tons and that coke-making ca- 
pacity has advanced by approximately 7,000,000 tons. 

Iron and steel company plants account for 10,140 
ovens (79 per cent of the total), 66,788,750 tons of coal 
carbonizing capacity (81.8 per cent) and 47,097,725 
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IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


No. of 

Name Location Ovens 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland......... 180 
Ashland By-Product Coke Co., Ashland, Ky. 108 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa....... 424 
CAIN 5s ns Fc ah ielee ates aid bik a aXe aetna 180 
NS TR be as alo etin cite ace 90 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 300 
Lackawanna, N. Y...... 231 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Rosedale 208 
Pan 6 SSSR ai pao os: 405 

Total, Bethlehem Steel Co...... 1,888 

Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa............. 1,482 
Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... F49 
Central Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala.......... 60 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Minnequa, Colo... . 120 
Columbia Steel Corporation, Provo, Utah..... 33 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation, Buffalo... . 150 
*Dunbar Corporation, Dunbar, Pa.......... 110 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich............. ’ 240 
Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala.......:.... 37 
IMinots: GteelCo., Gary; Tei oc sc. ccssseces 838 
IRL EAI Fe eile Cork Bie ee Sere cates Bien ace ; 280 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind........ 203 
International Harvester Co., South Chicago..... 88 
Ironton By-Products Coke Co., Ironton, Ohio.... 60 
Jones &Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. . 360 
CN es i al die Et rl ke 122 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland................- 204 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn............ 90 
National Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio............... 203 
i fe a eae ae wete.at 120 

ae OR a ee eee eee 100 


Oe ee an aisle ae en bee anlie €.¢,4,4 37 


Pittsburgh Crucible Stee] Co., Midland, Pa.......... 100 
Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co., Portsmouth, Ohio.. 108 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa.............. 110 
tepublic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio......... 204 
A: SEAS G's bn o thee ee bc he Waleer ek eh ons 6 0 57 

St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation, Granite City, Ill.. 80 
SOURGE- TE O 150., TMNT, Bic ios traced ayscad beans 240 
Semet-Molwey Co.. TORI: sic. sce cwerwedcavueseusesss 126 
Sloss-Sheffield Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham..... oh 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala.. 497 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio................ 94 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, Ohio......... 64 
United Furnace Co., Canton, Ohio.............555. 47 
Welrton Steel Co., Welrtem, We Vis «ccs vcicveccvess 83 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, East Steubenville, W. Va. 145 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala............+.5.. 270 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio.... 390 
SN EEO, TRE < ci wtavodbeascedivateore 120 

¥ Oe es ae ee 108 
Zenith Furnace Co., West Duluth, Minn.... 65 
eS... . a aie acing Raed ae Was wees 10,140 
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tons of coke-making capacity (81.7 per cent). The 
average coal carbonizing capacity of the iron and steel 
plant ovens is 6587 net tons per year against 5524 
tons for the average oven in a commercial or gas plant. 
The average coke-making capacity of the iron and steel 
plant ovens is 4645 tons per year, against 3911 tons 
for the commercial or gas plant average oven. 

Of the gain during the year 838 ovens were in 
steel plants and 230 ovens elsewhere, the steel works 
ovens numbering 74.3 per cent of the total. The gain 
over the number reported a year ago was 9.0 per cent 
for the steel works ovens and 9.3 per cent for the 
others. In coal carbonizing capacity the steel works 
gain from a year ago was 8,133,550 tons, or 13.9 per 
cent of last year’s total. This figure is 81.9 per cent 
of the entire gain of 9,925,600 tons for all ovens. The 
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BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 


Annual Capacity Net Tons 


Kind of Oven Coal Coke 
Koppers 1,080,000 756,000 
Semet-Solvay 864,000 648,000 
Koppers 2,195,200 1,568,000 
{ 120 Semet-Solvay 508,000 362,900 
? 60 Koppers 432,800 309,100 
Semet-Solvay 376,300 268,800 
Koppers 2,116,800 1,512,000 
60 Semet-Solvay 470,400 336,000 
114 Koppers-Becker 940,800 672,000 
| +57 Koppers-Becker 520,125 364,100 
{ 120 Cambria-Improved 677,400 483,800 
} 88 Semet-Solvay 705,600 504,000 
92 Koppers 498,600 356,200 
| +77 Koppers-Becker 570,000 399,000 
} 136 Cambria-Improved 564,500 403,200 
| 100 United-Otto 254,000 181,400 
10,830,525 7,720,500 

768 Koppers ’ . r er 
366 Koppers-Becker f 8,085,000 5,659,500 
+348 Koppers-Becker 3,887,000 2,720,900 
Koppers-Becker 438,000 306,600 
Semet-Solvay 290,000 220,000 
Koppers 720,000 504,000 
Koppers-Becker 365,000 255,500 
Koppers 1,000,000 700,000 
Semet-Solvay 240,000 173,000 
{ 120 Semet-Solvay 864,000 622,000 
} 120 Wilputte 876,000 613,200 
Koppers 237,000 165,900 
{ #138 Koppers-Becker 1,259,250 881,475 
} 700 Koppers 4,400,000 3,080,000 
Koppers 1,500,000 1,050,000 
{ 130 Koppers 890,000 623,000 
} 73 Koppers-Becker 620,900 434,650 
Wilputte 578,000 404,600 
Semet-Solvay 432,000 311,000 
{ 60 Wilputte 438,000 306,600 
1 300 Koppers 2,000,000 1,400,000 
Koppers-Becker 1,100,000 770,000 
Koppers 1,300,000 910,000 
Koppers 600,000 420,000 
Koppers 1,200,000 840,000 
Semet-Solvay 270,000 189,000 
Semet-Solvay 475,000 356,250 
Wilputte 300,000 210,000 
Koppers 667,000 446,900 
Semet-Solvay 770,000 559,000 
Koppers 800,000 560,000 
100 Koppers 667,000 466,900 
61 Koppers-Becker 556,625 389,650 
+43 Koppers-Becker 400,500 280,350 
Koppers-Becker 720,500 504,350 
Roberts 400,000 280,000 
Semet-Solvay 760,000 530,000 
j 60 Semet-Solvay 474,500 355,875 
i +66 Semet-Solvay 500,000 360,000 
Semet-Solvay 864,000 622,000 
{ 434 Koppers 2,560,000 1,792,000 
| +63 Koppers-Becker 657,000 459,900 
Koppers 560,000 392,000 
{ 47 Koprers-Becker 441,600 309,100 
)} +17 Koppers-Becker 162,000 113,400 
Koppers 280,000 196,000 
Koppers-Becker 830,000 581,000 
f 94 Koppers 610,000 427,000 
)} +51 Koppers-Becker 346,750 242,725 
{ 210 Koppers 1,235,600 864,900 
) 60 Wilputte 330,000 231,000 
Koppers 2,570,000 1,799,000 
Semet-Solvay 876,000 656,000 
United-Otto 450,000 315,000 
United-Otto 160,000 112,000 
66,788,750 47,097,725 
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COMMERCIAL 

: No. of 

Name Location Ovens 
Alabama By-Product Coke Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 149 
Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 11 
By-Products Coke Corporation, South Chicago 230 
Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. J 37 
Central Indjana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind 22 
Chattanooga Gas & Coke Co., Alton Park, Tenn 24 


Chicago By-Products Coke Co., Chicago : 1 
Indianapolis...... ; 


Citizens Gas Co., 40 

Citizens Gas Co., Langsdale, Ind 41 

Citizens Gas Co., Prospect, Ind 140 

*Coal Products Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill.......... 53 

Consolidated Gas Co., Hunts Point, N. Y 74 

Consumers Power Co., Zilwaukee, Mich 19 

Flint, Mich +29 
Jackson, Mich 15 

Diamond Alkali Co., Alkali, Ohio 46 

Domestic Coke Corporation, Fairmont, W. Va 60 

Empire Coke Co., Geneva, N. Y a ; 16 

Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp’n, Troy, N. Y¥ 55 

Indiana Coke & Gas Co., Terre Haute, Ind 60 

Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis 64 

Linton Gas Co., Linton, Ind ; 3 

Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass 11 

Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich 54 

Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis 150 

Minnesota By-Products Coke Co., St. Paul, Minn 65 

New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Everett, Mass 451 

North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, III : LS 

Northern Indiana Gas & Elec. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 19 

Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec. Co., Chester, Pa 50 

Providence Gas Co., Sassafras Point, R. I 10 

Rochester Gas & Elec. Corporation, Rochester, N. Y 60 

Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Kearney, N. J 165 

Seattle Lighting Co., Seattle, Wash 20 

Semet-Solvay Co., Detroit, Mich 215 

Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y 42 

West Boston Gas Co., Framingham, Mass 15 

Total 2.693 
Grand Total 12,8: 
*Idle 7 Building t21 Building 
commercial plant gain was 1,792,050 tons, or 13.7 per 
cent, over last year. 

These figures show that the new ovens are being 
given larger capacity. Last year the average steel 
works oven had an annual coal carbonizing capacity 
New Insulating Material Found to Have 

Many Mechanical Uses 

Announcement is made of the formation of the 
Celoron Co., which will be operated as a separate divi- 
sion of the Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
The new company, which will have a self-contained or- 
ganization, with home offices and main factory at 
Bridgeport, has been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital stock of $2,000,000. Officers 
are: J. M. Taylor, president; R. R. Titus, vice-president 
in charge of production; T. E. Webster, vice-president 
in charge of sales; J. A. Ranck, secretary and treasurer, 
and D. B. Reeves, comptroller. 

The company has fabricating plants in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, San Francisco and Toronto, 
and district sales offices have been opened in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Spartansburg, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Toronto and Montreal. 

The Diamond State Fibre Co. will continue the 
manufacture and sale of hard fiber products. 

Celoron was developed as the result of experiments 
carried on in this country and Europe with the object 
of obtaining an insulating material that would possess 
the qualities of vulcanized fiber, including its dielectric 
and mechanical strength and its machinability. It is 


a laminated material, the laminations being held to- 
gether or bonded by a synthetic resin of the phenolic 
type. At the outset, Celoron was made only by lami- 
nating sheets of paper with resin, the paper being first 
impregnated by running it through a bath formed by 
dissolving the resin in a suitable solvent, such as alco- 
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AS PLANTS 


Annual Capacity Net Tons 


Kind of Oven Coal Coke 

{ 100 Koppers 669,000 468,300 
} +49 Koppers-Becker 500,000 350,000 
Koppers- Becker 54,000 37,800 

} 120 Semet-Solvay 700.000 525,000 
} 110 Koppers-Becker 1,000,000 700,000 
Koppers 205,800 144,100 
Klonne 40,000 28.000 
Semet-Solvay 175,000 125,000 
Koppers 728,650 510,100 
Wilputte 292,000 204,400 
Semet-Solvay 299,000 225,000 

| 100 United-Otto 277.000 193,700 
} i0 Wilputte 290,000 203,000 
\ 35 Koppers 225,000 157,500 
} 18 Wilputte 115,000 80.500 
Koppers-Becke1 638,750 447,100 
Koppers-Becker 72,000 50,400 
Koppers-Becker 135,500 94,850 
Koppers- Becker 50,000 35,000 

{ 23 Konpers-Becker 204,400 143,100 
} #23 Koppers-Becker 227,030 159,921 
Koppers 400,000 280,000 
Semet-Solvay 146,000 102,200 
Foundation 100,000 280,000 

{ +30 Koppers 200.000 140,000 
} 30 Koppers 200,000 140,000 
\ 56 Koppers 320.000 224,000 
’ & Piette 40,000 28,000 
Gas Machine 15,000 10,500 
Koppers-Becker 54.000 37.800 
United-Otto 169,000 118,300 

{ 50 Semet-Solvay 275,000 192.5060 
} 100 Koppers : 667.000 166,900 
Koppers 400,000 280,000 

{ 400 United-Otto 650,000 455,000 
} +51 Wilputte 372,000 260,610 
Semet-Solvay 55,000 38,500 
Koppers-Becker 94,300 65.000 
Roberts 182,500 127,750 
Koppers 240,000 168,000 

\ 37 Koppers-Becker 164,000 114.800 
j 23 Koppers-Becker 110,000 77,000 
Koppers 1,200,000 840.000 
Klonne 24.000 15,800 
Semet-Solvay 1,343,000 1,009,000 
Koppers-Becker 208,500 146,000 

Kopp rs-Becker 47,523 33,266 
14,874,953 10,533,697 

8$1,663.703 57,631,422 


of 6306 tons. The new additions, 838 ovens and 8,133,- 
550 tons, show an average of 9706 tons. Similarly, 
with commercial ovens, last year’s average of 5312 
tons carbonizing capacity has been augmented by the 
addition of 230 ovens of an average of 7792 tons. 


hol or some other volatile. After permitting it to dry, 
a certain number of sheets of impregnated paper, based 
on the desired thickness of the finished material, were 
placed in a press under carefully determined condi- 
tions of heat and pressure. The heat melted the resin 
and caused a chemical action to take place that turned 
the whole mass into a homogeneous material. 

After being released from the heat and pressure, 
the material is said to be inert to all ordinary condi- 
tions, even to the extent of being unaffected by the 
solvent that originally dissolved the resin, or the same 
condition of heat and pressure that caused it to melt. 
Further experiment disclosed that the same resin used 
to make Celoron from impregnated paper could be used 
to bond together laminations of cotton duck fabric, the 
result being a material for insulation purposes for 
which great physical strength is claimed. 

Out of the quest for the insulating materia] came 
one for many unrelated purposes, one of the principal 
of which is in the manufacture of “silent” gears, such 
as are used for general industrial purposes, for timing 
gears in automobiles, and in machines for household 
use, such as washing, sewing, floor-waxing machines 
and vacuum cleaners. Celoron gears have been em- 
ployed, it is added, for heavy-duty equipment, such 
as punch presses, calendering machines and newspaper 
printing presses. The material also is made in the form 
of tubes and rods. Celoron is found to lend itself to 
the process of die forming, as, for instance, in the 
manufacture of gear blanks. A later development is 
the production of’ Celoron with a permanent gloss fin- 
ish, made to resemble walnut, mahogany or other woods. 
Thin sheets, so finished, can be applied to furniture or 
used for decorative purposes. 
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SEAMLESS TUBE IMPORTS 


Germany the Main Source of Supply, with 71 
Per Cent of Total in 1926 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Germany was by far the 
leading source of imports of tubes “not specifically pro- 
vided for,” during the 11 months of 1926 ended No- 
vember, providing 11,436 tons out of the total of 16,100 
tons, according to the Iron and Steel Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of this class of steel imported 
during 1925 Germany supplied 10,370 tons of the 21,778- 
ton total. Most of the tonnage under the quoted desig- 
nation consisted of seamless tubes. 

Imports in 11 months of 1926 were valued at $1,- 
543,191. For the calendar year 1925 the value was 
$2,010,491. The average value per ton in 1926 was 
$95.85, against $92.25 in 1925. The high-grade char- 
acter of some of this material is reflected in the values, 
where they run to as much as $400 per ton or more. 
Of the 1926 imports 10,729 tons entered the United 
States at Los Angeles, while 2301 tons was received at 
Galveston, Tex., and 2280 tons at New York. In 1925 
receipts at Los Angeles consisted of 17,650 tons while 
1708 tons was received in the Massachusetts district 
and 1656 tons at New York. 

The two tables show imports during the 11 months 
of 1926, as compared with the calendar year 1925, by 
ports of entry and countries of origin, together with 
values. 


LEAD AND ZINC IN 1926 


Zinc Production Increased While Lead De- 
creased Slightly from 1925 


The output of primary domestic desilverized lead 
in 1926 was about 368,000 tons; of soft lead about 248,- 
000 tons, and of desilverized soft lead about 56,000 
tons, making a total output from domestic ores of 
about 672,000 tons of refined lead, according to figures 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Mines. Cor- 
responding figures in 1925 were 345,429 tons of de- 
silverized lead, 260,560 tons of soft lead, and 48,932 
tons of desilverized soft lead, making a total of 654,921 
tons. The output of lead smelted and refined from 
foreign ore and bullion was about 128,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 112,048 tons in 1925. The total lead smelted 
or refined in the United States in 1926 was thus about 
800,000 tons, as compared with a total of 766,969 tons 
in 1925—a gain of about 4 per cent. The output of 
antimonial lead in 1926 was about 20,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 19,667 tons in 1925. 

The imports of refined pig lead for 11 months 
amounted to 9231 tons, of which 96 per cent came from 
Mexico. The exports of lead of foreign origin amounted 
to 60,251 tons, as compared with 98,564 tons exported 
in 1925. Exports of lead of domestic origin amounted 
to 3732 tons, as compared with 4955 tons exported in 
1925. Exclusive of stocks of lead at smelters and re- 
fineries und of the amount of lead exported with benefit 
of drawback, for which figures are not available, it is 
calculated that the amount of lead available for con- 
sumption in 1926 was about 744,000 tons, as compared 
with 655,655 tons in 1925. 


Zine Mining and Smelting 


The recoverable zinc contained in ore mined in the 
United States in 1926 was about 773,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 710,847 tons in 1925, a gain of 9 per cent. 
Aii important zinc-producing States in the West re- 
ported increased output as compared with 1925. The 
greatest gain was made in Utah, which showed an in- 
crease of 75 per cent. 

The price at Joplin of 60 per cent zinc concentrates 
was $56 a ton at the beginning of the year. By the 
first of May it had fallen to $45. It rose gradually to 
$50 in July and remained at about that figure during 
the rest of the year, the December price being $46. 

The output of primary metallic zinc from domestic 
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Table 1 Imports of Tubes. Mostly Seamless, into 
United States 


(Gross Tons) 


11 Months, 2 Months, 
Ports of Entry 1926 1925 

re eee 10,729 17,650 
pe hee 2,301 340 
DOOOR SN bos on ote at 2,280 1,656 
Massachusetts .......... 205 1,708 
I os as a tee wh - 176 168 
PED: “g w'd t's de ae ue ie 140 69 
i ee eee 106 128 
PRIME OIIIE, osc 86 cc tds 69 41 
San Francisco ....... at 36 reek 
All other ports.... Re 58 18 

co aes 16,100 21,778 


Table Il Imports by Countries of Origin 





- 1926——_Y —-——1925-————~ 

Tons Value Tons Value 
Germany <...<sics 11,436 $882,273 10,370 $896,178 
Serre at 2,157 161,478 389 34,642 
EAS eee 1,234 96,864 7,846 601,126 
United Kingdom. . 494 260,715 347 136,458 
IONE, 6 Ja 0% ied 411 78,403 789 175,442 
Netherlands .... 353 56,098 54 14,776 
CHORES ceeds LO 7,033 6 2,165 
Spain ghee tinh ove 2 97 st 

Denmark ..... , 2 150 

PE Aas» Soo 5 s aN l 80 os sain 
Czechoslovakia .. Bd ae a «4 Oe 1,969 148,266 
aa ee ithe vd acs 8 1,438 
Totals .-. 16,100 $1,543,191 21,778 $2,010,491 


ores in 1926 was about 605,000 tons and that from for- 
eign ores was about 7000 tons, a total of 612,000 tons, 
as compared with 555,631 tons from domestic ores and 
17,315 tons from foreign ores, a total of 572,946 tons 
in 1925. In addition to the output of primary zinc, 
there was an output of about 42,000 tons of redistilled 
secondary zinc as compared with 39,181 tons in 1925, 
making a total supply of distilled and electrolytic zine 
in 1926 of about 654,000 tons, composed of 190,000 
tons of high grade and intermediate, 93,000 tons of 
select and brass special, and 371,000 tons of prime 
Western zinc. 

The imports of slab zinc for 11 months amounted 
to only 20 tons. The exports of slab zinc made from 
domestic and foreign ores amounted to 42,563 tons, in- 
cluding 4348 tons of rolled zinc. The stock of zinc re- 
ported at smelters Nov. 30 was about 16,000 tons. No 
slab zinc was reported in warehouse. The apparent 
consumption of primary zinc in 1926 was about 566,000 
tons, as compared with 500,097 tons in 1925. 

The total number of retorts at zine smelters that 
operated during all or a part of the year was about 
122,000. Of that number, about 89,000 were reported 
in operation at the end of November, and about 90,000 
were expected to be in operation at the end of the year. 





December Barge Shipments in Pittsburgh 
District 


Commerce on the Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers, as compiled by the United States Engineer’s 
office, Pittsburgh, amounted to 2,946,643 net tons in 
December. This report covers movements on the lower 
end of the Allegheny River, the navigable length of 
the Monongahela and on the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh to lock No. 11, at Wellsburg, W. Va., and is 
based on figures reported by the keepers of the locks 
and dams on the rivers. Coal furnishes the largest 
amount of tonnage moved on these rivers, the Decem- 
ber total having been 2,305,387 net tons. Sand and 
gravel were the next largest tonnage items. The fig- 
ures, in net tons, follow: 


Allegheny Monongahela Ohio Total 
Beak. 20a cs oe Se 1,801,872 423,215 2,305,387 
Ce : ccceance See 101,897 43,400 165,697 
Geen cs cowed 41,975 68,600 60,800 171,375 
Pulses Chee. keese | eee wee 3,888 3,888 
a ey a 47,105 92,150 74,300 213,555 
Iron and steel.. 439 36,854 30,229 67,522 
Unclassified ... 1,500 13,842 3,877 19,219 


Totals 191,719 2,115,215 639,709 2,946.643 
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LOWER WHOLESALE PRICES 





Average Level Lowest in 30 Months—Metals 
Well Below Average 


December figures for wholesale prices, collected by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed 
an average for 404 commodities of 147.2, based on 100 
as the average of 1913. This is the lowest level since 
July, 1924, when 147 was recorded. Of the nine major 
groups making up the composite, all of those which a 
month ago were above the general average dropped 
closer to that average. Two of the four groups which 
were below the average rose toward the average, but 
both metals and chemicals dropped still further. 

Metals and metal products, which have been below 
the average continually for several years, registered 
125.7 in December, compared with 126.5 in November. 
A year ago the metal average was 129.5. 

For the 12 months of 1926 the year’s average for 
the metal products was 126.7, compared with an aver- 
age of 129.7 in 1925, with 134.3 in 1924, and 144.5 in 
1923. For the total group of commodities the average 
for the year was 151.1. This compares with 158.5 aver- 
age in 1925, with 150 in 1924, 154.2 in 1923, 149.2 in 
1922, 147 in 1921 and 226 in 1920. 


Immigration in November Provided a Net 
Population Gain of 23,897 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Aliens admitted to the 
United States in November totaled 46,941, according 
to the Bureau of Immigration. Of this number 30,756 
were newcomers for permanent residence. Departures 
totaled 19,937, of whom 13,078 were visitors while 6859 
were emigrants intending to make their future resi- 
dences abroad. The principal sources of November im- 
migration were: Germany, 5348; Irish Free State, 
2664; Italy, 1820; Scotland, 1211; Poland, 1010; Eng- 
land, 982; Sweden, 915 and Norway, 687. 

Returns for November show that 16,411 aliens were 
admitted under the immigration act of 1924 as immi- 
grants charged to the quota; 12,698 came in as natives 
of non-quota countries, principally Canada and Mexico. 
Skilled immigrants in November included 291 iron and 
steel workers, bringing the total of this class up to only 
966 from July through November. The number of iron 
and steel workers departing during the two periods 
were six and 68, respectively. Machinists coming to 
the United States in November numbered 210 and for 
the July-November period, 896, while those departing 
numbered 27 and 232, respectively. 


Grinding Shown in Motion Pictures 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 5, at Young’s Hotel, Boston, presented 
for the first time a moving-picture film, “The Age of 
Speed,” before the Boston branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association. A. B. Fritts, publicity manager of 
the company, was in charge of the presentation. 

As Mr. Fritts explained, the film is intended for 
public consumption and technical and trade schools. 
Its purpose is to teach in a picturesque manner the 
importance of grinding in our industrial life and in the 
raising of the standard of living in this country. H. J. 
Griffing, assistant sales manager of the machine divi- 
sion, and Earl Shumway, sales engineer of the com- 
pany, answered many questions following the showing 
of the film. Mr. Griffing described roll grinding ma- 
chines made by the company not shown in the film, 
weighing 100,000 Ib. and having a capacity for han- 
dling work of 54 in. in diameter. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has just purchased its third of these machines, it 
was stated. 

It was brought out that, while not advocated, there 
is a tendency to get away from grinding rough auto- 
mobile parts castings. Lathes are being built that can 
do the work faster and satisfactorily. Cylinder grin¢- 
ing, it was stated, is beginning to be a thing of the 
past. Reaming and honing, especially the latter, save 
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time and therefore are cheaper and satisfactory. 

The Norton Co. tests all wheels 5 in. in diameter 
and larger for speed. The breakage in these tests is 
a small fraction of 1 per cent. The solid vitrified type 
of wheel has an average speed of 6500 ft. per min., and 
the segmental wheel, vitrified type, of 10,000 ft. per 
min. 
Mr. Shumway said the sandstone wheel, largely for 
health reasons, is doomed in England. All now in use 
must be taken out of plants before the close of 1927. 

J. R. Kinney, Kinney Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, presided at the meeting. Clarence H. Wilson, 
association manager, was in charge of arrangements. 


High Building Construction Record 
Reported for 1926 


Contracts for building and engineering work in 
1926, in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
are reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation at $6,349,- 
915,000, an increase of 6 per cent over the previous 
record—that for 1925. Estimates for the remaining 
States place the total well above $6,800,000,000, which 
represents a gain of 4 per cent over 1925. 

Not all sections of the country shared in the in- 
crease. New York and northern New Jersey, with $1,- 
775,060,000, had a gain of 11 per cent. The New Eng- 
land States, on the other hand, with $441,183,000, 
showed a loss of 8 per cent. In the Middle Atlantic 
States the gain was 19 per cent, reaching in 1926 a 
total of $658,414,000. The Pittsburgh district, with 
$741,368,000, showed a loss of 11 per cent. In the Cen- 
tral West, from Indiana and southern Michigan over 
Nebraska and Oklahoma, the total was $1,669,043,000, 
which showed a 12 per cent gain over 1925. In the 
southeastern States, however, there was a decline of 6 
per cent to $730,317,000. In the Northwest, the total 
of $102,118,000 showed an increase of 7 per cent. 
Texas, with 25 per cent excess over 1925, reached a 
total of $232,412,000. 


Mechanical Stokers Sold in 1926 About 
Equaled 1925 Total 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Production of mechanical 
stokers in the calendar year 1926 totaled 1361, with 
546,228 hp., according to reports to the Department of 
Commerce received from 12 establishments. This com- 
pares with 1347 stokers with 553,333 hp. in 1925, re- 
ported by 13 establishments. In 1924 the total was 
1128 units, of an aggregate of 514,279 hp. 

Production in December, 1926, totaled’ 72 stokers, 
with 34,974 hp., against 85, with 27,606 hp., in Novem- 
ber. Except for November, December had the lowest 
total since February. It compared with 47,104 hp. in 
December, 1925, and with 31,732 hp. in December, 1924. 


Gain in New York State Canal Shipments 
of Pig Iron 


Barge shipments of pig iron on the New York State 
Canal in 1926 were the heaviest in five years. The 
movement of finished iron and steel showed a decline 
as compared with 1925 and fell far short of the total 
for 1922. 

Shipments on New York State Canal 
(In Tons) 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 


Iron, pig and bloom... 44,156 35,907 32,651 81,891 26,600 
Tron or steel articles. 16,835 20,464 12,083 5,098 78,008 


More Weighing Devices Made in 1925 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Production of scales, bal- 
ances, weighing machines and apparatus and automatic 
and computing weighing machines in 1925 was valued 
at $23,529,762, according to Census returns. The value 
of other products made by the reporting concerns was 
$3,707,419, making a total of $27,237,101, an increase of 
12.8 per cent, as compared with $24,156,982 in 1923. 
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Continental Pig Iron Reduced 


British Blow in More Furnaces—Makers of American Beams May Form Syndicate 
—German Non-Ferrous Products Quoted on New Basis 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 17. 

ITH 42 Northeastern furnaces in blast, there is 

probably a total of about 85 active in the United 
Kingdom. Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron Co., Ltd., is 
blowing in two of its five furnaces at Jarrow after six 
years idleness. Northwest coast, Midland and Welsh 
production are also increasing, but practically all cur- 
rent output is going direct to connected steel works, 
so that but little iron is available in the open market. 
Hematite is particularly scarce. Foreign ore demand 
is broadening, but business is hampered by the lack of 
steamer tonnage. 

There is a moderate demand for finished iron and 
steel, and makers are more inclined to book orders for 
forward delivery. Some plants are making good de- 
liveries but others are hindered by the shortage of 
semi-finished material. 

Tin plate is easy as a result of the continued poor 
demand. Second quarter tonnage has sold at 19s. 9d. 


FRENCH PRICES DECLINE 


Mills Offer Concessions But Buyers Await Re- 
ductions—Export Trade Smaller 


PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 31.—Business is still suffering 
from high costs and low sales prices, resulting from 
the progress made toward stabilization of the franc. 
To bring costs back to a level proportionate to the 
recovery of the franc, it would be necessary to reduce 
wages, which would cause serious industrial trouble, 
and to revise inland freight rates downward, not con- 
sidered possible at present. Any reduction of freight 
rates would be particularly difficult because of the small 
movement of tonnage as a result of poor business. 

Export demand is but little better than domestic. 
Mills are keen competitors for the small orders that 
appear from time to time, and buyers, with offers of 
concessions numerous, are inclined to delay purchasing 
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per base box, and spot tin plate is quoted at £1 Os. 9d. 
to £1 ls. per base box, f.o.b. works port. 

Consumers generally are waiting for more stability 
of prices. Japan has taken a few small parcels of tin 
plate. 

Galvanized sheets are steady, but sales are con- 
fined to small lots. Black sheet demand, particularly 
for No. 24 gage, is improving. Inquiry for Japanese 
specifications is quiet. 

The next meeting of the International Raw Steel 
Cartel has been postponed to early February. Conti- 
nental markets are dull and quotations are generally 
easier, sc that some Lorraine works are already cur- 
tailing their output. British consumers are withhold- 
ing orders in anticipation of increased supplies of 
British semi-finished material at an early date. 

The pig iron entente has fixed foundry at £3 17s. 
per ton, f.o.b. port, for the United Kingdom, and £4 
per ton, f.o.b. port, for export to other countries. In 
Poland there are 14 furnaces in blast out of 24. 


as long as possible. Despite the general expectation 
that efforts to stabilize the franc would be reflected 
in a considerable loss of foreign trade in November, 
the total for the month was considerably better than 
October with exports of 357,950 tons of iron and steel 
compared with 250,385 tons in October. Of this total 
in November, 76,032 tons was pig iron, while the pig 
iron exports in October were 55,449 tons. 

Pig Iron—Demand has been small, and the avail- 
able. supply of iron is in excess of the limited purchas- 
ing. Phosphoric foundry iron has been decreased 10 
per cent, bringing the base price back to 540 from 600 
fr. per ton for No. 3 P.L. foundry, f.o.b. furnace. On 
the basis of silicon content, high phosphorus foundry 
iron will be quoted as follows, in the future: 4.00 to 
5.00 per cent silicon, 558 fr. ($22.25); 3.00 to 4.00 per 
cent silicon, 545 fr. ($21.64); 2.30 to 3.00 per cent 
silicon, 536 fr. ($21.28); 1.70 to 2.30 per cent silicon, 
525 fr. ($20.84); 1.50 to 2.00 per cent silicon, 519 fr. 
($20.51); and 1.00 to 1.70 per cent silicon, 515 fr. 


seceeanenscetenenenenersioeeneite 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b.. £1 5s 6.06 


$ 
Bilbao Rubio orey.. 1 2 tofl 2%s. 5.33 to $5.45 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 


[Oe . nade cee © 410 21.82° 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 4 5 20.61* 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 4 4 20.36* 
Cleveland No. 4forge 4 3% 20.25° 
Cleveland basic 

COGRRS. 6 oa sind’ 3 15 to 315% 18.18 to 18.30 
East Coast mixed... 4 10 to 411 21.82 to 22.06 
East Coast hematite 4 8 to 412% 21.34 to 22.43 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 7 15 te 83 8 37.58 to 38.80 
eer ae 7 10 to 8 15 36.37 to 42.43 
Ferromanganese ... 16 0 77.60 
Ferromanganese 

CORDONED 265 as cee 15 15 76.38 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh ..... 6 15 to 7 10 32.73 to 36.37 
Tin plate, base box.. 1 0% to 1 0% 5.01 to 5.03 
Black sheets, Japa- 

nese specifications 15 0 to 15 10 72.75: to 75.17 

C. per Lb. 

Ship plates ........ 8 10 1.84 
Boiler plates ...... 10 15 toll 5 2.32 to 2.43 
MR» akike ciakche aoe 8 15 to 9 5 1.89 to 2.00 
Cmenmels |... <sscsnss 8 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
ee eee ee 7 15 to 8 5 1.67 to 1.78 
Round bars, %to3in. 8 5 to 8 15 1.78 to 1.89 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 andill 0 2.28 and 2.39 
Black sheets, 24 gage 12 5 to 12 10 2.65 to 2.70 
Galv. sheets. 24 gage 16 0 to16 5 3.46 to 3.51 
Cold rolled steel 

strip, 20 gage,nom. 18 0 3.91 


*Export price, 6d. (12c.) per ton higher. 
7Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 





Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


7 (Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron:(a) 


PE Sa o-oo oid £3 17s. to£4 Os. $18.66 to $19.40 
oie iain 3 17 to 4 0 18.66 to 19.40 
Luxemburg ...... 3 17 to 4 0 18.66 to 19.40 
Basic pig iron: 
ES 3 12 to 3 13 17.45 to 17.69 
PE bacco x 66s @ 3 12 to 3 13 17.45 to 17.69 
Luxemburg ...... 3 12 to 3 13 17.45 to 17.69 
CGS. aig cin ee wind 0 18 4.37 
Billets: 
RR las o> ables 4 184 23.88 
UD ahs awa. eee 418% 23.88 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
pS ee 5 5 1.15 
Luxemburg ...... 5 5 1.15 
i PSS 5 5 1.15 
Joists (beams): 
Belgium ......... 5 8 1.18 
Luxemburg ...... 5 8 1.18 
PE. ip ecw ecqows 5 8 1.18 
Angles: 
DE nese 6 6:00 4 5 10 1.21 
\%-in. plates: 
Belgium (nominal) 6 15 to 7 0 1.49 to 1.54 
Germany (nominal) 6 15 to 7 0 1.49 to 1.54 
#;-in. ship plates: 
DRE 06 ienan ee 6 5 to 6 10 1.37 to 1.43 
Luxemburg ...... 6 5 to 6 10 1.37 to 1.43 
Sheets, heavy: 
ae ee 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Sr 6 3 to 6 4 .33 to 1.34 
(a) Nominal. 
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($20.45). Producers have authorized the production of 
35,000 tons of foundry for January. Hematite iron 
producers have advanced prices 60 fr. ($2.38) per ton 
on hematite and 80 fr. ($3.18) per ton on spiegeleisen. 
Export demand for pig iron is small and the price of 
£4 5s. ($20.61) per metric ton is nominal with an 
early reduction to £4 ($19.40) per ton in prospect. In 
fact, there are reports of sales having been made at 
the lower quotation. 

Semi-Finished Material—The market is quiet, and 
with very little export demand, billets are nominal at 
£5 6s. per ton (610 fr.), $25.70, blooms, £4 11s. (555 fr.), 
$22.02, and sheet bars, £5 2s. per ton (602 fr.), 
$24.73, all f.o.b. Antwerp. 


FOREIGN STEEL SALES SMALL 


Importers Book Few Orders Although Prices 
Are Slightly Lower—Japan to Buy Sheets 


New York, Jan. 18.—Business in imported steel 
continues small, despite a tendency toward lower 
quotations on material originating in Belgium or 
France. German prices range from 1.85c. to 1.90c. 
per lb., base on plain steel bars. Sellers of foreign 
steel show but little interest in furnishing German 
material in view of the current investigation by the 
United States Treasury Department, so that such sales 
are largely confined to direct representatives of German 
mills, not in a position to divert their business to other 
continental makers. Meanwhile, importers report 
meeting keen competition from domestic sellers. In 
one instance a seller of German steel lost an order for 
about 500 tons of bars, beams and small shapes to 
a domestic mill, which booked the business at a price, 
said to figure back to about 1.75c per lb., Pittsburgh. 

According to cabled reports from the continent, 
European mills producing 4-in. to 18-in. beams to United 
States specifications are discussing the advisability of 
an association to maintain the price at a more profitable 
level. As the great majority of sales of these beams 


German Makers of Plates and Sheets In- 
crease Exports Despite High Prices 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Jan. 3.—German mills pro- 
ducing steel plates and sheets have recently been book 
ing considerable export business. It is noteworthy that 
these mills have been able recently, on numerous occa- 
sions, to obtain higher prices than were quoted by 
other European plate and sheet producing countries. 
A number of sales were made in the past week at £6 10s. 
to £6 15s. per ton (1.41c. to 1.46c. per lb), f.o.b. port, 
for plates, despite the quotation of other European 
mills of £6 5s. (1.35c. per lb.) and occasionally less. On 
the medium sizes of plates the German export price was 
about 15s. per ton higher than other European prices, 
being £7 15s. to £8 2s. 6d. per ton (1.67c. to 1.78c. per 
lb.), compared with about £7 per ton (1.54c. per Ib.), 
the Belgian and French price. 

Some good business was booked in No. 20 gage black 
sheets at £10 to £10 5s. per ton (2.20c. to 2.25c. per Ib.), 
f.o.b. port, compared with competitive quotations of 
£9 10s. to £9 15s. per ton (2.09c. to 2.14c. per lb.), f.o.b. 
the port used by the European competitor. 

Exports are reported to be increasing, particularly 
to Great Britain, Norway and Sweden and to southern 
European countries. Several large shipyards in Nor- 
way and Sweden, which formerly purchased their 
requirements in Birmingham, are now placing orders 
in Essen, despite the resumption of operations in 
Britain. 

German bolt and nut prices have recently been ad- 
vanced. The total increase since last September is 
8 to 10 per cent, with the largest increases on the 
diameters of % in. to 1 in. This has been a result of 
the higher costs of raw materials and lessening com- 
petition from French and Belgian makers. Despite 
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Finished Material.—Mills claim that lower prices 
are impossible unless costs are reduced and with the 
prospect of a slight revival of demand during the 
month, further reductions are not expected. During 
the recent decline of prices steel has reached a lower 
level than pig iron, being about five times the pre-war 
price, while pig iron is six to seven times the pre-war 
level. Steel bars are quoted at £5 8s. to £5 9s. per 
ton (1.17¢c. to 1.18¢c. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp, about 660 
fr. Most mills producing rails are fully booked with 
business and showed no interest in booking a sizable 
order for export offered to French mills by the Bureau 
Central du Syndicat International. Sheet prices are 
again declining through lack of demand. 


are in the American market, any action toward price 
stabilization would be reflected in the United States. 
A combination of such mills on the continent would 
be open to most European companies as practically al! 
make small beams in a few sizes to American speci- 
fications. It would undoubtedly include as members 
such mills as De Wendel et Cie and the Societe Metal- 
lurgique de Knutange in France; Societe des Hauts 
Fourneaux et Acieries de Differdange and the asso- 
ciations “Columeta” and “Sogeco” in Luxemburg; 
Societe Anonyme Metallurgique du Hainaut, the 
Providence works and the Societe Anonyme Metal- 
lurgique de Sambre-Moselle in Belgium; and _ the 
United Steel Works in Germany. 

In the export market there is a fair demand for 
light gage black sheets from Japan, current inquiries 
probably totaling between 5000 and 6000 tons. Prices 
still range from $82 to $83 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, with 
the possibility that a desirable purchase might bring 
out a small concession of 25c. to 50c. per ton. There 
is some small inquiry from Japanese consumers for 
tin plate. One such inquiry calls for 3000 base boxes 
to be used by the Dai Nippon Beer Brewery Co. in 
the manufacture of crown corks. Bids were opened 
Jan. 15, but award is not yet announced. The 
Meidensha in Japan opened bids Jan. 15 on 150 tons 
of electrical steel sheets. 


the higher prices, a satisfactory export business is 
reported by most makers. Hitherto German bolt and 
nut manufacturers have not had an association, but 
recently there have been efforts to form a syndicate 
to control prices and export business and particularly 
to eliminate much of the serious domestic competition. 





German Non-Ferrous Products Quoted 
for Export by New Method 


HAMBURG,. GERMANY, Jan. 3.—Producers of non- 
ferrous finished material have developed a method of 
quotation intended to aid export selling. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered in foreign sales of non- 
ferrous wire, sheets, rods and similar products is the 
constantly fluctuating raw material market, which pre- 
vents the quotation of firm prices. In addition, the 
necessity of continually quoting by cable increases con- 
siderably the cost of doing business. 

To overcome this difficulty, manufacturers of cop- 
per, brass, aluminum and bronze sheets, wire and rods 
have worked out a system which provides the foreign 
agent with a basis for making his own quotation. A 
firm price is quoted for the base size of the product, 
not including the cost of the raw material, but including 
cost of conversion, freight, insurance, profit, etc. When 
an inquiry is received by the foreign agent, all that is 
necessary is to add the current market price of the 
raw material to this base price. It is believed that 
this method will not only reduce the costs of doing 
business but will aid the foreign agent by permitting 
him to quote a price immediately. 

Nearly all the wire mills which were still outside 
the wire makers association have joined, and the asso- 
ciation will in the future quote export as well as 
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domestic prices, maintaining the price level in both 
cases. The associations of nail producers and wire 
netting manufacturers are not yet complete and in most 
instances lower prices are obtainable than the official 
quotations of the syndicates. Although the number 
of makers not in these two associations is small, they 
are sufficient in number and activity to cause con- 
siderable confusion in prices, so that there is a strong 
effort being made to bring them into the syndicates. 


Luxemburg Mills Bpoking But Little 
New Business 


LUXEMBURG, Dec. 29.—Demand has shown a marked 
decline since October. Buyers are inclined to await 
complete settlement of the market, following the high 
point of activity reached during the British coal strike. 
Lower prices of some Belgian and Lorraine mills, par- 
ticularly on plain bars and shapes, is diverting some 
business from Luxemburg mills. Much of the present 
quiet of the market is attributed to the season and a 
change for the better, early in the year, is generally 
expected. Both Luxemburg and Belgian mills have 
profited by stabilization efforts in France, which have 
resulted in temporarily removing the Lorraine mills 
from a large part of export trade. Luxemburg prices, 
however, are still high compared with Belgian quota- 
tions for export. 

Luxemburg plants are fairly well booked with busi- 
ness. The Terre-Rouges mill of the Acieries Reunies 
de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange recently took about 7500 
tens of rails from a total of 32,000 tons placed by the 
Belgian National Railways. 

In export trade, Chinese business is still limited 
by the revolution. In Japan there is the prospect of 
a further advance in the tariff. A slackening of busi- 
ness from American consumers is noted. 

Pig iron production in Luxemburg during Novem- 
ber, totaled 216,356 tons with 40 furnaces in blast out 
of a total of 47. Steel output was 194,106 tons. Of 
the pig iron produced, 6061 tons was foundry, 209,230 
tons basic and 1065 tons forge iron. Of the steel, 
192,404 tons was basic. Bessemer and 660 tons electric. 


Machine Tools in Great Britain Did Well 
in 1926, in Spite of Strike 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Despite the adverse fact of 
the coal strike, production of machine tools in the 
United Kingdom in 1926, as well as their exportation, 
is estimated to have equaled that of 1925, according 
to a cablegram received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attaché William L. Cooper, 
London. The United States and Germany provided 
the greater part of the increase of 20 per cent in 
imports of machine tools last year into the United 
Kingdom. The cablegram says that the market for 
American machine tools has been good and that the 
higher-priced lines have sold especially well. The cable- 
gram continues: 

“The principal demand for machine tools, during 
the past year, has been on the part of the automotive 
and electrical equipment industries. Sales to ship- 
building, locomotive and textile plants, however, have 
been far below normal levels. A feature of the market 
has been the manifest preference for relatively high- 
priced American machine tools, in the face of cheape) 
British and German machines. The competitive posi- 
tion of the American product is being strengthened by 
the growing tendency toward mass production in the 
automotive and allied trades and the fact that the 
American tools are best adapted to this development. 
Some distributers of American lines now have from 
three to four times more orders booked than at the 
close of 1925. Accompanying this“increased business 
is an insistence, on the part of most buyers, upon long 
credit terms. 

“Sales of American machine tools are expected to 
show a still larger increase in volume during 1927, as 
the industrial position of the consuming industries of 
the country improve.” 
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CANADIAN MACHINERY 


Output Expanding—Pulp and Paper Mill 
Equipment Leads in Gain 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Production of machinery in 
Canada is expanding, according to a statement issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. The 
output of this industry in 1925 was valued at about 
$30,500,000, an increase of approximately 5 per cent 
over the $29,100,000 reported in 1924. The Canadian 
survey covers, in addition to strictly industrial ma- 
chinery, such classes as household, office and business 
machinery. The report says in part: 

“Of the 151 firms covered by this survey, 111 were 
located in the Province of Ontario, 25 in Quebec, 10 in 
British Columbia, two each in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan and one in New Brunswick. These repre- 
sented a capital investment of more than $55,430,000, 
employing an average of 8313 people to whom $10.- 
770,000 was paid in salaries and wages. 

“The leading items of industrial machinery entering 
into this production, with value of output, are pulp and 
paper machinery, $3,300,000; iron and steel pumps, 
$1,636,000; and woodworking machinery, $1,300,000. 
Pulp and paper machinery showed the most striking 
gain of any class of industrial equipment, the 1925 
output representing more than treble that of 1924. The 
production of iron and steel pumps increased 56 per 
cent. Other items showing an output value in excess 
of a million dollars each were: elevators, water wheels 
and turbines, and mining and metallurgical machinery.” 


British Output of Iron and Steel Small 
Last Year 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 14 (By Cable)—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in December was 98,000 gross tons 
and that of steel ingots and castings was 319,300 tons. 
These reflect only partial recovery from the seven-month 
coal strike which ended late in November. The Decem- 
ber output compares with 12,700 tons in November and 
with an average of only 28,600 tons per month for the 
seven months of the strike. 

The December output of steel compares with 97,500 
tons in November and with an average of 64,500 tons 
per month for the same previous seven months. 

The total pig iron production for 1926 was 2,441,500 
tons and that of steel, 3,560,400 tons. Comparisons of 
1926 with other years are as follows in gross tons per 
month: 

Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron, and Castings, 

Tons Tons 
1913—-Average monthly. $55,000 638,600 
1920—Average monthly. 669,500 755,600 
1922—-Average monthly... 408,500 490,100 
1923—Average monthly... 620,000 706,800 
1924—-Average monthly... 609,900 685,100 
1925—Average monthly... 519,700 616,400 
1926—Average monthly... 203,500 296,700 


In 1921 the pig iron output was 2,616,300 tons and 
the steel, 3,703,400 tons. To find a record smaller than 
that of 1926, it is necessary to go back to 1850 for 
pig iron, when 2,249,000 tons was made, and to 1895 
for steel, when 3,259,900 tons was the output. 


European Aluminum Syndicate Proposed 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Negotiations for the crea- 
tion of a syndicate of European aluminum products 
have reached the stage of an accord, says a report to 
the Department of Commerce. Adherents to the con- 
vention are the Aluminum Francais, the British 
Aluminum Co., the Swiss Aluminum Werke of Neu- 
hausen, and the German Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke. 
Germany is also represented by the Bitterfelder Werke 
belonging to the Banque des Metaux and to the I. G. 
Garbenindistrie. American interests in European 
aluminum companies are not involved, nor is the Nor- 
wegian aluminum industry, said to be under American 
control. Certain Spanish, Austrian, Swiss, and Italian 
producers also remain outside the cartel. 
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OUTLOOK SLIGHTLY BETTER 


Machine Tool Business Shows Moderate 
Improvement This Month 


Automobile Manufacturers Not Yet Active 
Buyers but Parts Makers Have 
Made Purchases 


N sections tributary to the automobile manufactur- 
I ing district there has been a fair volume of machine 
tool sales during the past week. Automobile manufac- 
turers have not come into the market to any large ex- 
tent, but parts makers have made purchases. A Cleve- 
land stamping company engaged in automobile work 
bought six presses. There has been a good demand 
for buffers and polishers. In addition to 40 reported 
a week ago as having been sold, inquiries covering 110 
are pending. 


New York 


New York, Jan. 18 


SIDE from the purchases of the General Elec- 
A tric Co., mentioned a week ago, there has 
been no outstanding buying of machine tools so 
Miscellaneous orders are in fair 


volume, but the total leaves a good deal to be 
Good used 


far this month. 


desired from the standpoint of sellers. 
tools are moving more freely than new tools, bar- 
gain hunters being conspicuous among buyers. 


Among sales of the past week are the following: Six 
i3-in. lathes to a Chicago company; three contour cutter 
grinders to a company at Bristol, Conn.; two vertical sur- 
face grinders to a Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer; a cen- 
tering machine, a surface grinder and a cutter grinder 
to a Bridgeport, Conn., company, a special horizontal duplex 
drilling machine to a Troy, N. Y., company; a thread mill- 
ing machine and a bench milling machine to a Boston 
manufacturer; a grinding machine to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad: a 24-in. drilling machine to the [Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago; a 48-in. carwheel borer to the Chattanooga Ore 
& Iron Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; a 36-in. lathe to a com- 
pany at Claremont, N. H.; a 62-in. boring mill to a Pitts- 
burgh company; a 27-in. lathe to a Chicago company. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and Forty-first 
Street, New York, manufacturer of roofing, power plant 
specialties, etc., will proceed with the construction of an 
iddition to its plant at Waukegan, Ill, to cost in excess of 
$150,000 with equipment 


Joseph Manfredi, 890 Grant Avenue, New York, has plans 
for a three-story ice-manufacturing plant, 135 x 260 ft., at 
Bailey Avenue and 234th Street, to cost approximately 
$335,000 with machinery. P. G. Stadler, 16 East Forty-third 
Street, is architect. 

The Lotus Oil & Distributing Corporation, 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, has filed plans for a new storage 
and distributing plant at 4095-4139 Ninth Avenue, con- 
sisting of four one-story buildings, pumping plant, etc., to 
cost about $50,000 with equipment. Joseph F. McCarthy is 
head. 


The Continental Can Co., 1 Pershing Square, New York, 
is continuing its expansion on the Pacific Coast and has 
closed negotiations for the purchase of the plant and busi- 
ness of the Eastern Can Co., San Jose, Cal. The company 
recently acquired the works of the Los Angeles Can Co., 
and the Seattle Can Co. All of the plants are expected to 
be continued in service as direct branch factories, and 
extensions and improvements are contemplated. 
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Railroad purchases have been meager, but the trade 
expects that requirements on 1927 budgets will soon 
be made known. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is reported to have a list in preparation. 

The decline in the volume of machine tools orders 
over the past two months has affected the production 
schedules of some plants, while others which were for- 
tified with fair-sized orders are running along at an 
unchanged rate, this being true particularly of some 
of the plants in the Cincinnati district. In some cases 
companies have enough business on hand to carry 
alcng until the first part of February, but unless busi- 
ness shows an upward turn soon curtailment of opera- 
tions may come within the next few weeks. 

While machine tool buying fell off in December, the 
report of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion shows that 1926 was 10 per cent better for the in- 
dustry as a whole than 1925. As compared with the 
average for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, which is 
given the rating of 100, the fourth quarter of 1926 was 
168.2 for orders and 193.4 for shipments. 


F. H. Crawford & Co., 50 Church Street, New York, 
dealers in machinery and tools, are in the market for two 
rough turning machines for handling steel bars, Brightman 
type; two centerless grinders for handling cold drawn steel 
bars; three cold rolling mills for handling strip steel in 
light gages and up to 8 in. wide; strip roller levelers, and 
other equipment. 

The New York State Laboratories, Department of 
Health, Capitol Building, Albany, Dr. Arthur Nichols in 
charge, has tentative plans under way for an addition to the 
power house to cost in excess of $100,000. 

Albert J. Schwarzler 369 East 167th Street, New York, 
is having plans drawn for a new two-story ice-manufactur- 
ing plant, 100 x 150 ft., to cost about $100,000 with machinery. 
S. J. Kossler, 529 Courtland Avenue, is architect. 


The New York & Brooklyn Casket Co., 703 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has awarded a general contract to I. H. 
Meyer, 590 Sterling Place, for a new three-story and base- 
ment works, 50 x 100 ft., to cost about $100,000. 

Following the recent filing of plans for a new unit at 
its plant at Kearny, N. J., the Western Electric Co., 195 
Broadway, New York, manufacturer of cables, telephone 
and radio equipment, etc., has plans for four additional 
structures, making five new units on site north of the 
existing works. The extensions will total about 254,700 sq. 
ft. of floor space, making an aggregate of 1,019,250 sq. ft.. 
for the entire present plant. The expansion will cost up- 
ward of $1,500,000 with equipment. Other units will be 
built later. The plant is now giving employment to about 
4000 and this working force will be increased. 


Bids will be received by the New York Central Railroad 
Co., C. S. White, room 344, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, purchasing agent, until Jan. 27, for four mechanical 
stokers with forced draft equipment, serial contract 1-1927. 

The City Iron Works, Inc., 1531 Sixtieth Street, Brooklyn, 
has had plans prepared for a one-story addition and will 
begin work at once. Jacob Lubroth, 44 Court Street, is 
architect. 

The Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, New York, has 
awarded a general contract to the White Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, for a two-story and basement addition to its 
oil refinery at Paulsboro, N. J., 25 x 57 ft., to be used for 
an extension to the centrifugal department, to cost in 
excess of $65,000 with equipment. 

The Roselle Foundry Co., Oak Street, Roselle, N. J., 
has plans for a one-story building on adjoining site, 80 x 
100 ft. Joseph Anderson, 251 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J., is architect. 

The Hygienic Tube Co., 88-90 McWhorter Street, Newark, 
has acquired property at Avenue L, Magazine and Amster- 
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dam Streets, and will erect a new one-story plant, to cost 
close to $40,000 with equipment. It is purposed to remove 
the present business to the new location and increase the 
capacity. Joseph Lermer is president, and Irving Lermer, 
treasurer. 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 326 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, manufacturer of hoisting engines, etc., has ar- 
ranged for the immediate erection of a new plant in the 
Bayway district, Elizabeth, N, J., where a block of property 
has been acquired. It will consist of a one-story ma- 
chinery and assembling plant, 120 x 600 ft.; one-story iron 
foundry, 120 x 400 ft.; pattern shop, warehouse and dis- 
tributing plant, power house and two-story office building, 
to cost in excess of $150,000. The present plant will be 
removed to the new location. 

The Brandes Products Corporation, 350 Thomas Street, 
Newark, manufacturer of radio equipment, recently merged 
with the Federal Telegraph Co., San Francisco, manufac- 
turer of similar products, is planning for extensions to 
provide from 75,000 to 100,000 sq. ft. additional floor space 
Richard C. Enderwood is works manager. 

The United States Vanadium Corporation has been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York, to 
take over the business of the United States Vanadium Co., 
a corporation of the State of Colorado. The principal prod- 
ucts of the company are vanadic acid and ferro-vanadium, 
and it is represented in a sales capacity by the Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corporation, New York. 

The Excelsior Tool & Mfg. Co., heretofore .at 486 Green- 
wich Street, New York, has removed to 881 East 147th 
Street, the Bronx. 

J. George Fuchs, formerly of Bruce & Cook, New York, 
who has been dealing in non-ferrous metals under his own 
name, has removed his office from 190 Water Street, the 
old warehouse of Bruce & Cook, to 100 Beekman Street 
the warehouse of Hoffman & Scofield. 

The S. D,. Baker Corporation, 236 West Fourteenth 
Street, New York, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to manufacture bathroom equipment. The firm 
was formerly known as the S. D. Baker Mfg. Co 

The firm of Whiteley & Foedisch, New York and Phila- 
delphia, dealer in anthracite and bituminous coal and in 
coke, has been dissolved, effective Jan. 1, and the business 
of the New York office will hereafter be handled by 
Whiteley-Buckalew, Inc., 90 West Street, New York, a new 
incorporation formed by John W. Whiteley, formerly of 
Whiteley & Foedisch, and F. W. Buckalew, long associated 
therewith. The old company’s Philadelphia business will 
be carried on by George C. Foedisch & Co., 1234 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, a new partnership made up of 
George C. Foedisch, formerly of Whitely & Foedisch, Carroll 
B. Nichols, Richard Darlington and Thomas J. McDonald. 

Percy M. Brotherhood & Son, 25 Church Street, New 
York, are offering for sale the entire machine shop equip- 
ment of the machinery division of the Blake & Johnson Co., 
Waterbury Conn. A private sale is being conducted and 
the machinery may be seen in operation. 





New England 


Boston, Jan. 17. 


SIDE from the purchase of five or six lathes 
A by a central Massachusetts manufacturer in 
the market for 25 such tools, there was nothing 
significant in’ new-tool business the past week. 
Other transactions involved single machines, mostly 
high priced. There is still a good amount of 
prospective business pending, much of which, it is 
believed, will be closed this month and next. New 
England machine tool builders generally, particu- 
larly some making grinding equipment, entered 
the new year with good orders. Much of the busi- 
ness canceled recently by Western automobile man- 
ufacturers has been reinstated. Railroads outside 
of this district have bought numerous New England 
made tools to be delivered during the first quarter 
of 1927. There are instances, however, where ma- 
chine tool plants are operating but five days a 
week. 

The largest individual sale of used tools reported the past 
week included a milling machine, shaper, drill press and a 
24-in lathe to a Lawrence, Mass., shop. Current used tool 
activity is largely between dealers. The sale, Jan. 18 and 
19, of the plant and equipment of the Kilburn-Lincoln 
Machine Co., Providence, unquestionably has kept used 
buyers out of the local market. The sale involves some 800 


lots of machinery and equipment, including machine shop 
and foundry. 
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A report is current in local machine tool circles that 
New England textile manufacturers have planned to scrap 
old machinery rather than place it on the second-hand 
market, and it is suggested that owners of old machine 
tools might take similar action. The report relating to tex- 
tile manufacturers is unfounded. One company, upon the 
recent purchase of a liquidating textile plant, did scrap the 
machinery rather than place it on the second-hand market. 
The equipment in question had very little value owing to 
its worn-out condition. Had it been resold, many thousand 
dollars would have been required to make it efficient. There 
has been some other scrapping of textile machinery the past 
few months, but the amount is unimportant, and there is no 
concerted movement or plan among manufacturers in gen- 
eral to resort to such tactics. 


The basic principle in cotton-spinning machinery has 
remained unchanged since 1830, although numerous attach- 
ments have been placed on the market for speeding up pro- 
duction. It is easy to comprehend that minor important 
replacements serve to keep spinning machines in the best 
condition. It is not uncommon to see spinning frames in 
New England mills built in 1910 or earlier, but spindles 
and other parts in these frames are much more modern. 
The prospect of any considerable amount of textile ma- 
chinery being scrapped is therefore remote unless the spin- 
ning industry is revolutionized. In contrast, the basic prin- 
ciple of machine tools is constantly changing. There is, un- 
questionably, much equipment of old vintage in New England 
that could be scrapped to the advantage of the user, the 
used tool dealer and the machine tool industry in general. 

The Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., desires to cor- 
rect the impression which may have been created by pub- 
lished reports that it has purchased the Franklin Moore Co., 
Winsted, Conn. The Union Mfg. Co. states that it has pur- 
chased only the manufacturing assets of the Franklin Moore 
Co. that have to do with the production of chain hoists, 
blocks, trolleys, etc., and it has not taken over the entire 
assets of the Moore company. The Union Mfg. Co. con- 
templates no increase in facilities or number of employees, 
as the Franklin Moore line fits in with the present product 
of the Union company, namely chucks. 


The New England Wire Co., Westfield, Mass., with a 
capitalization of $100,000, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture wire. Harry A. Cowles is president; others officers 
include E. M. Cowles and Fred S. Cannon. 


The Parker Wire Goods Co., 149 Washington Street, 
Worcester, Mass., will shortly start work on a one-story, 
60 x 87 ft. addition. Plans are private. 

The Sterling Clock Co., New York, which recently leased 
the plant and bought the machinery of the Parker Clock 
Co., Meriden, Conn., is buying miscellaneous equipment with 
a view to operating the plant on full time about March 1. 


The Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., with 
a paid in capital of $1,000,000, has been organized. The 
company is an outgrowth of the Hart & Cooley Co. R. W. 
Blanchard, Chicago, is president; J. H. Robinson, chairman 
of the board; R. C. Twitchell, vice-president and treasurer ; 
William H. Hart, vice-president. 


A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been filed by 
the Weed Engineering Works, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Claims 
may be sent to Fred Carstensen, Bridgeport. 


A permit has been taken out by the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corporation, 383 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, manufacturer 
of iron-castings, for a one-story foundry addition. 


Bids have been asked by the Joseph Pollak Tool & Stamp- 
ing Co., 81 Freeport Street, Dorchester, Boston, for a three- 
story addition, 50 x 72 ft., to cost in excess of $40,000 with 
equipment. Miller & Levi, 46 Cornhill Street, are architects. 


The Common Council, Townsend, Mass., is said to be 
planning the installation of pumping machinery in connec- 
tion with a proposed municipal water system, estimated to 
cost $160,000. Parker, Bateman & Chase, High Street, Clin- 
ton, Mass., are engineers. 


The Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., 91 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, is negotiating for the purchase of the 
property of the Providence Warehouse Co., at West Ex- 
change and Mason Streets, for about $200,000. It is pro- 
posed to demolish the existing structures and erect a large 
storage and distributing plant, with facilities for handling 
contractors’ machinery, etc., to cost more than $250,000 with 
equipment. Harry B. Read is president. 


The Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., will develop a fund of about $4,000,000 for a 1927 ex- 
pansion program, the work to include enlargements in the 
steam-operated electric generating plant of the Montaup 
Electric Co., at Somerset, Mass., and installation of addi- 
tional generating machinery; new coal-gas generating plant 
at the Tidewater plant, Pawtucket; and extensions and im- 
provements in system in vicinity of Pawtucket and Woon- 
socket David Daly is president. 





W'RRENT inquiry for cranes is largely confined to small 
equipment, such as hand power cranes and chain blocks 


ind electric hoists One of the larger inquiries before the 
market is the list from Dwight P 
York, for the Indian Orchard, 
Mass Included are 19 l-ton hand power jib cranes with 
electric hoists and eight ‘%-ton hand power jib cranes with 
electri %-ton hoists, a total of 
7 jib cranes and 31 electric hoists In the locomotive crane 


Robinson & Co., New 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 


hoists and four extra 
field, current inquiry is light, although there is an active 
erest evident in used equipment Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, have not yet closed on the 35 to 50-ton locomotive 
crane for Conowingo, Md 


‘ 
I 


Among recent purchases are 


Phoenix Utility Co 71 Broadway, New York, a 7%-ton 


ectric hoist with 80-ft. lift, from the American Crane Co 


ind a 15-ton electric driven, standard gage locomotive crane 


om the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 


American Cigar Box Lumber Co., Johnson City, Tenn 
| 
The H. F. Holbrook-Henry Brewster Corporation, 1720 
Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of custom 
iutomobile bodies, has plans for a one-story addition, t 
ost approximately $50,000 with equipment Fletcher 
Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue, is architect and en 


g£ineer 


The Eagle Airship Co Bangor, Me James A. Crane 


president, recently organized, has acquired 16 acres in the 
vicinity of Belfast, Me and plans the early erection of a 
one-story plant for the manufacture of airplanes and parts 


to cost close to $35,000 It is expected to have the initial 
unit ready for service in the spring 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Sor Inc Chicago, iron and steel 
rehant, has awarded a general contract to the Austin Co 
hiladelphia, for a one-story storage and distributing plant 


it 675 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 


including crane 
runway 

The Northern Thompsonvillk 
Conn., is planning the construction of a hydroelectric gen 
erating plant on the Connecticut River in Hartford County 
with initial capacity of 50,000 hp., to cost in 


Connecticut Powel Co., 


excess of 
$650,000 with equipment 

The National Engineering Corporation, 40 Central Street 
Boston, has changed its name to Barrows & Co., Inc 





Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Jan. 17 


LANS are said to be under consideration by the Robeson- 
P Rochester Corporation, 176 Anderson Avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y manufacturer of cutlery, etc., for an addition 
to cost in excess of $50,000 with equipment Ss 
99 South Avenue, is engineer 


Firestone, 


¢. T. Lynch, 479 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y., and 
ssociates have plans under way for a new five-story flour 
mill and elevator at Exchange and East Washington Streets 
0 cost approximately $150,000 with equipment 

The plant of the American Malleables Co. at Lancaster, 
N. Y., Was partially destroyed by fire on Jan. 1, entailing 
a loss of approximately $500,000. The annealing, shipping 
and cleaning departments were completely wiped out, the 
foundry alone having been left standing. The company is 
1 subsidiary of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., and 
a decision to rebuild has not yet been reached by the parent 
company. The American Malleables Co. manufactures mal- 
leable castings chiefly, and operates another plant at Owosso, 
Mich 


The Follansbee Brothers Co., Third and Liberty Streets, 
ittsburgh, iron and steel products, has awarded a general 
contract to P. G. Hauck, 36 St Paul Street, Rochester, 
for a three-story storage and distributing plant, 80 x 115 
ft., at Rochester, estimated to cost $65,000, with equipment 
John F. Strobel, Elwanger & Barry Building, Rochester, is 
architect 

Walter C 4. Henney, 1138 Hamilton Street, Trenton, 
N. J., head of the Equipment Co., Inc., of that city, has 
acquired at a bankruptcy sale the plant and machinery of 
the SyraCord Tire & Rubber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., on a 
bid of $105,000. It is proposed to dismantle the plant and 
dispose of the equipment. The building, also, will be placed 
on the market. 

The Board of Education, School District No. 10, Horse- 
heads, N. Y., plans the installation of manual training equip- 
ment in its proposed two-story and basement high school, 
estimated to cost $200,000, for which bids will soon be asked 


on a general contract H. M. Haskell, Hulett Suilding, 
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a 15-ton gasoline driven, standard gage, locomotive crane 


from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Engineering Supply Co., Jersey City, N. J., a 15-ton 
crawl-tread locomotive crane from the Orton Crane & Shovel 
Corporation. 


Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., 182 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., two 5-ton, 30-ft. span, 
cranes from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

National Sugar Refining Co., Yonkers, N. Y., a 10-ton, 
i8-ft. span hand power crane from the Box Crane & Hoist 
Corporation 


3-motor overhead 


Hempfield Foundries Co., Greensburg, Pa., a 25-ton over- 
head crane with 5-ton auxiliary from the 
neering Works. 


Northern Engi- 


Norfolk & Western Railroad, two 10-ton, overhead elec- 
tric cranes from the Whiting Corporation. 


Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, HL, a 10-ton overhead 


electric traveling crane from a builder in the Northwest. 


wks. ul 


Elmira, N. Y., is architect; Beman & Caddee, White Build- 


ing, Buffalo, are electrical engineers. 

The International Paper Co., Thirteenth Street and Buf- 
falo Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has plans for an addition 
to its local mill, 70 x 225 ft., to be used as a machine room, 
estimated to cost $80,000. Headquarters are at 100 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 


The Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd., Lafayette Building, 
suffalo, operating gold-mining properties at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., has plans under consideration for the construction of 
a new milling plant at the properties; the present mill has 
. rating of 450 tons per day, and the new unit will pro- 
vide for large increase in this ore-handling capacity 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, New 
York, is said to be planning the construction of a new 
torage and distributing plant in the vicinity of Ederking 
Potsdam, N. Y 
equipment 


Street to cost in excess of $50 000 including 


Kane & Roach, Syracuse, N. Y manufac- 
turers, are in the market for the following used or recon- 


ditioned either belt or motor-drive Heavy-duty 


machinery 


tools, 


vertical minimum 
movement; heavy- 
duty horizontal milling machine, table approximately 48 in., 
minimum cross movement of 14 in., automatic feeds; hori- 
zontal boring mill, vertical minimum 30 in., bar traverse 
36 in. minimum; heavy-duty worm drive planer with 14 or 
15 ft. table and distance 
automatic feeds 


stroke, 12-in 
movement and 18 or 20 in. 


back-geared shaper, 24-in 
transverse 


between housings about 50 in., 
Quotations are to be submitted on each 
machine separately, and full details given as to condition, 
cutting speeds, etc. 


The Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation, sales 


subsidiary of Mack Trucks, Ine., Detroit, has plans 
tor the erection of a direct factory branch at tochester, 
N. Y. The building, which is scheduled for completion in 


March, will have a frontage of 464 ft. on University Avenue 
and will be 190 ft. deep. A complete line of equipment for 
service work will be installed and a full stock of parts 
will be carried. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17 

ICHARD L. BINDER, 497 North Third Street, Phila- 
R delphia, manufacturer of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, has awarded a general contract to Clayton Lofland, 
231 North Water Street, for an addition to his five-story 
factory, 30 x 100 ft., to cost approximately $40,000, includ- 
ing improvements in existing plant. Eugene A 
10 South Eighteenth Street, is architect. 


Stopper, 


The Penn Heat Control Systems, Inc., 1218 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of heating apparatus, 
has leased a floor in the building at 1207 Race Street for 
expansion. 


The Allen Corporation, 309 South Fifteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of calculating machines and parts, 
has recently acquired the plant and business of the Wales 
Adding Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and is said to have 
plans under advisement for expansion at the main plant 
of the latter organization at Kingston, Pa., to provide for 
the manufacture of the Allen machine, as well as to pro- 
duce equipment under German patents for which it holds 
American rights. The subsidiary of the Wales company, 
known as the Powers Accounting Machine Corporation, is 
not included in the sale to the Allen Corporation. 


William F. B. Koelle, Otis Building, Philadelphia, archi- 
tect, is preparing plans for a two-story automobile service. 
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repair and garage building, 200 » 300 ft., to cost close to 
$100,000 with equipment. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Nineteenth and 
Allegheny Streets, Philadelphia, is the owner of the Cres- 
cent Storage Battery Works, Crescentville section, referred 
to in these columns last week. The proposed one-story 
extension, 60 x 125 ft., will comprise an enlargement to 
factory No. 7. Plans have been filed. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, manufacturer of knock- 
down portable houses, agricultural equipment, etc., operat- 
ing a mail-order business, has negotiations under way fo1 
the purchase of 3% acres at Camden, N. J., as site for a 
new branch storage and distributing plant, to cost in excess 
of $600,000 

The School Board of the Borough of Clayton, N. J., is said 
to be planning the installation of manual training equipment 
n a proposed two-story and basement addition to the high 
school, estimated to cost $150,000. Ritter & Shay, Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, architects, will 
soon ask bids on a general contract. 

The Board of Education, Camden, N. J., has authorized 
the purchase of the three-story factory, 54 x 120 ft., at 
Kighth and Spruce Streets, and will remodel for a new 
storage, distributing and mechanical repair department. <A 
machine shop will be installed. 

Plans are under way for the construction of a new ice- 
manufacturing plant at Chester, Pa., by a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld, estimated to cost more than 
$500,000 with machinery. H. E. Turner, mayor of Chester, 
is in negotiation with the company and has information 
regarding the project. 

The Cable Excavator Co., Second and Railroad Avenues, 
Fernwood, Pa., machinery dealer, has been making in- 
quiries for a 100-hp. hoist, electrically operated, two-speed 
type, suitable for dragline service. 

The Valley Forge Cement Co., recently organized by Col 
J. W. Fuller, head of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., and 
issociates, has acquired property between the Conshocken 
and Gulph Roads, West Conshocken, Pa., as a site for a 
new cement mill, for which plans will soon be drawn The 
initial unit will have a capacity of 2000 bbl. per day, and 
is reported to cost in excess of $1,000,000 with equipment 
It is scheduled for completion in July. Alfred E. Douglass, 
vice-president and general manager of the Fuller Co., is 
also interested in the project. 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works, Land Title Building, Phil- 
idelphia, has awarded a general contract to the William 
Steele & Sons Co., 124 North Fifteenth Street, for a one- and 
two-story addition to its plant at Oaks, Pa., 30 x 120 ft. and 
0) x 80 ft., estimated to ‘cost $65,000 with equipment The 
Osborne Engineering Co., 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, is 
engineer, 

The Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del., has 
been formed by interests which recently acquired by pur- 
chase the Pusey & Jones shipyard and _ shops. William 
Griscom Coxe, who was general manager of the Pusey 
& Jones plant, has been elected president of the new cor- 
poration Clement C, Smith, Milwaukee, who purchased 
the plant at a receiver's sale on Jan. 5, will be chairman 
of the board. C. Stewart Lee is vice-president; C. B. 
Lynch, treasurer; J. H. Deinlein, secretary. The work of 
manufacturing paper mill and other machinery and build- 
ing and repairing ships will be continued 





Milwaukee 
MILWAUKER, Jan. 17 
wr entire interests of the C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, 

Wis., manufacturer of rubber vulcanizing equipment, and 
the Bauer Lock Co., Chicago, manufacturer of automobile 
locks and steering wheels, have been acquired by Milwaukee 
capital headed by Philip H. Dorr, president, and William 
Fleming, secretary and treasurer of the Kinite Co., manu- 
facturing tool and die steels. A new Delaware corporation, 
known as the Shaler Co., has been organized with a capital 
of 50,000 shares of class A and 50,000 shares of class B 
stock, all without par value. Active management of the 
Shaler business for the present remains with the men who 
built up the industry, including F. E. Jones, one of the 
original partners; his assistant, W. A. Wagner, and Robert 
B. Dunlap, sales manager. The Bauer Lock Co. will be 
known as the Shaler Lock Co., with full ownership by the 
Shaler Co. 

Construction of a new plant costing approximately 
$100,000 with equipment, will be undertaken at once by the 
Racine Universal Motor Co., Racine, Wis. It will be two 
Stories, 50 x 185 ft., and given over to the manufacture of 
fractional horsepower motors and complete motor-driven 
appliances, principally hair clippers. Heretofore the manu- 
facturing company has been known as the Racine Electric 
Co., and the sales division as the Racine Universal Motor 
Co., Chicago. A consolidation has been effected and head- 
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quarters established in Racine Hlubert DeBree is president 
and general manager. 

The Beloit Iron & Metal Co., Beloit, Wis., dealer in scrap 
iron, metal and machinery, is enlarging its yards and is 
in the market for some equipment, including a 36-in. magnet 
and a skull cracker head of about 2500 Ib. The company 
recently purchased an Orton crane. 

The Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, maker of renewable 
fuses and Clear-Top plug fuses, has acquired additional floor 
space adjacent to its present plant and is installing new 
machinery and special equipment 


Chicago 


CuHIcaGco, Jan. 17 


OTH sales and new inquiry for machine tools 
B have improved in this territory, and dealers 
are of the belief that January will show a marked 
mprovement over December. Inquiries, on the 
whole, are for single machines Users appear to 
be prepared to buy, with the result that scattered 
sales are fairly numerous. 

The St. Paul is said to have a list in prepara- 
tion, and has made inquiry for two 24-in. heavy- 
duty lathes, a 60-in. and 72-in. radial drill and 
1 20-in. back geared upright drill The Santa Fe 
is asking for prices on a No. 96 Champion, or 
equal, drill press and a No motor-driven tool 
grinder, Gallmeyer & Livingston, or equal The 
gurlington also has several small items before the 
trade. The International Harvester Co. has pur- 


chased a 32-in. shaper. 


The Federal Machinery Sales Co., 12 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, will move soon after Feb. 1, to its new 
office and display room at 17 South Jefferson Street 

The Northfield Foundry & Machine Co., Northfield, Minn., 
is having plans prepared for an addition, 40 x 105 ft. 

kK. H. Ward & Co., 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
chemists and inspectors, have taken over the business of 
Wilson & Ward, Inc., Chicago, which they will.conduct un- 
der the corporate name of E. H. Ward & Co. 

Contract has been let by the Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Co., 2747 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., to the 
Pike & Cook Co., local, for its six-story and basement addi- 
tion, 60 x 165 ft., to cost close to $190,000 with equipment. 

The Peoples Light & Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is 
disposing of a bond issue of $6,500,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
power plants and system. The company is operated by the 
W. B. Foshay Co. 

In connection with an expansion and betterment program 
for 1927, the Minneapolis Gas.& Light Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is arranging for the construction of a new coal-gas 
generating plant to cost approximately $3,000,000; new oil- 
gas generating station to cost $1,000,000: additions to water 
and gas equipment at present plants, to cost $1,000,000, 
and extensions in pressure equipment and miscellaneous 
mechanical work, $2,000,000 


The Novelty Iron Works, Sterling, Ill., manufacturer of 
foundry specialties and other iron and metal goods, has 
authorized the immediate rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss approximating 
$80,000 with equipment. W. J. Burleigh is general manager. 

The City Council, Webster City, lowa, is considering 
extensions and improvements in the municipal electric light 
and power plant, including the installation of a new turbine 
and other equipment. 

The City Council, Pekin, Il., is said to be arranging an 
early call for bids for two motor-driven pumping units for 
the municipal waterworks. Alvord, Burdick & Howson, 8 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, are engineers 

M. A. Nelson, 1722 California Avenue, Chicago, architect, 
has plans under way for a new two-story automobile ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 85 x 185 ft., to cost about 
$100,000 with equipment. 

The Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., is re- 
ported to be considering the construction of a large central 
steam-operated generating plant in the vicinity of Estevan, 
Sask., where negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of the local municipal power plant A new transmission 
system will be constructed. The entire project will cost in 
excess of $750,000. 

The Northern States Power Co., 15 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is planning an expansion and improve- 
ment program in 1927 to cost about $7,000,000. About 
$1,000,000 will be used for the initial work on the proposed 
hydroelectric generating plant at Chippewa Falls, Wis., to 
begin in the fall. The complete station will cost approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 










South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17. 


IDS are being asked by the Board of District Commis- 
eee District Building, Washington, until Feb. 7 
for a quantity of sheet metal shop equipment for public 
schools; until Feb. 4 for print shop equipment for public 
until Feb. 3 for cast iron lamp posts and acces- 
electrical department, and until Feb. 2 for 
four mechanical snow-loading machines 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
construction of a one-story steam power house in 
connection with a laundry, to cost 
$50,000 with Hamme, York, Pa., 
is architect: James Building, Baltimore, 


schools: 


sories for the 


The Board of Trustees, 
plans the 
proposed mechanical 
equipment. J. B 
Lexington 


about 
Posey, 
is engineer 

The J. Frank Darling Co., 
lyn, manufacturer of 


253 Thirty-sixth Street, Brook- 
flooring specialties, 
asked bids on a general contract for its proposed plant at 
Wilmington, Del., consisting of a main unit, 150 x 527 ft., 
divided into four operating units. A drying oven department 
will be installed. The entire plant with machinery will cost 
in excess of $750,000. Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncy Street 
Boston, are architects and engineers 

W. F. Hipps, 701 Haywood Road, Asheville, N. C., is 
planning the purchase of wood-turning and other machinery 


for installation in a proposed handle manufacturing plant 
at Sunburst, N. C 


wood etc., has 


The municipal electric light and power plant referred to 
in these columns last week as a project of the City Coun- 
Council at 


previously noted 


cil, Lakeland, Fla., is an enterprise of the City 


Lakeland, Ga and not of place 
The Southeastern Power & Light Co., 


operated by the Alabama Power Co., 


Charleston, S. C., 
Birmingham, is said 
completing plans for the construction of its proposed 
hydroelectric generating plant at Clark’s Hill, about 20 
from Augusta, Ga to cost in excess of $10,000,000 


to be 


miles 
with transmission system 

The Pulaski Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
for a one 


Pulaski, Va., has plans 
-story addition The extension will be used largely 
for equipment heretofore at the Dora foundry of the Vir- 
Coal & Coke Co., Pulaski, recently purchased by 
the first noted company It will provide for expansion in 
forge shop, pattern shop 


ginia Iron, 


foundry and other departments 
J. J. Seaver is president 

Pad Co., Mm, Go 
excelsior, has work in progress on a addition 
to double the present New equipment will be 
installed, including motor-driven knife machines for cutting 
pine lumber int Underdown heads the 


The Lenoir Lenoir, manufacturer of 
two-story 


capacity 


excelsior cS.  <s 
company) 
The Hartsville Ice & 
Myrtle 
> 


struction of a new cold 


Fuel Co., Hartsville, S. C., has ac- 
Beach, S. C., and plans the con- 
storage and ice-manufacturing 
close to $40,000 with machinery. 


quired property at 


plant te cost 


The Board of Education, Columbia, ., <> 
the installation of manual training equipment in a pro- 
two-story junior high school to cost in excess of 
$175,000, for which foundations will soon be laid I. B 
Urquhart, Palmetto Building, is architect. 


contemplates 


posed 


The Planters’ Nut & Chocolate Co., 212 Johnson Avenue, 
Suffolk, Va., has plans for a six-story addition, 100 x 200 
ft., primarily for the manufacture of paper boxes and con- 
tainers for company use It is purposed to develop a 
capacity of about 35,000 boxes per day; a portion of the 
structure will be equipped as a cold storage and refrigerat- 
ing plant Work will begin early in February. The entire 
project will cost approximately $500,000 with machinery. 


E. C. Matthews, Blackville, S. C., is planning the pur- 
chase of canning machinery for installation in a proposed 
plant 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., is 
planning the early construction of three new pumping plants 
at Coeburn, Booby and Richlands, Va., respectively. W. P. 
Wiltsee is chief engineer. 


The Hackley-Morrison Co., 
Richmond, Va., machinery 


Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, 
dealer, has inquiries out for 
several saw rigs; a boiler and engine, with accessories, 
suitable for a sawmill; 36-in. gage industrial locomotive, 
gasoline-operated; quantity of 35 or 40-lb. rails; 30-hp. elec- 
tric motor and other motors of smaller capacity; and one 
80-hp. Secotch type boiler, to operate at 150-lb. working 
with one 50-hp. engine-generator set, 20-kw. ca- 
pacity, 60 cycle, 2300 volts. 


pressure 


The Common Council, 
installation of 


Dillwyn, Va., is considering the 
pumping equipment in connection with a 
proposed municipal waterworks and sewage system. The 
J. B. McCrary Engineering Corporation, 
engineer 


Atlanta, Ga., is 
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Wallin & Savannah, Ga., architects, will soon 
begin the erection of a _ three-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 120 x 180 ft., to cost about 


$120,000 with equipment. 


Comer, 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 17. 

ACHINE tool sales in the first half of Janu- 

ary were somewhat meager in volume, but 
business under negotiation is indicative of a subs 
stantial increase in orders before the end of the 
month. Production in local plants has been only 
slightly affected by the temporary decline in the 
amount of fresh bookings, operations having con- 
tinued at the same rate which has prevailed during 
the last six weeks. However, unless machine tool 
purchases turn upward soon, some curtailment in 
production schedules probably will be made. In 
unfilled 
rate of present 


many cases manufacturers have enough 


orders on hand to continue the 


operations into the first part of February. 


A local builder has sold nine special automatic lathes 
automobile company, this transaction raising the 
number of these machines contracted for in the past two 
weeks to 20 In addition to the orders for 40 buffers and 
polishers reported a week ago, two inquiries for a total of 


to an 


110 buffers and polishers are expected to be closed soon 
Among the sales made in the last week are a 27-in. x 14-ft 
engine lathe for the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.; a 
62-in. boring mill for the Southern Wheel Co., Pittsburgh; 
a 27-in. x 24-ft. engine lathe for John Mohr & Sons, 
Chicago; a 48-in. carwheel borer for a Scranton, Pa., com- 
pany; and a 36-in. x 10-ft. planer for the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Claremont, N. H. 

The Allen Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., manufac- 
turer, has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $500,000. 
An expansion program will be carried out, according to 
W. J. Allen, president New buildings, including a foundry 
annex, an enameling department and a warehouse, now are 
being erected and will be completed about March 1. 

The National Colortype Co., Bellevue, Ky., has 
a factory in Lawrenceburg, Ind., and will begin the manu- 
facture of automobile license tags and metal road markers 
James Weaver is president, and Ed Rohrer, vice-president 
and secretary. 


stove 


leased 


The Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., 38 Eaker Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, will begin the erection of a four-story and 
basement addition to its cold storage and refrigerating 
plant, 30 x 100 ft., to cost about $85,000 with equipment. 
George B. Bright, 2615 Twelfth Avenue, Detroit, is engi- 
neer. H. J. C. Brenner is president. 


The National Foundry & Furnace Repair Co., Bolander 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, has awarded a general contract to 
the Industrial Building Co., Dayton, for a one-story foundry 
addition. 


William L. Miller, 1601 Watkins Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and associates, are considering the erection of a 
new one-story ice-manufacturing plant, to cost about $45,000 
with equipment. 


The Eureka Limestone Co., 554 West Third Street, Lex- 
ington, Ky., has acquired about 9 acres in the vicinity of 
Hot Springs, Ark., and contemplates the establishment of 
a new plant. The installation will include electrically 
operated stone crushers, pulverizers, stone hammers, hoist- 
ing equipment, loading machinery, etc., to develop a daily 
output of about 150 tons. A department will be given 
over to finely ground limestone. L. Blenkinsopp is 
treasurer. 


The Oxford Miami 
is disposing of a bond 


Paper Co., West Carrollton, Ohio, 
issue of $1,500,000, a considerable 
portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
improvements, including the installation of additional 
equipment on which work will soon begin. The company 
formerly was known as the Miami Paper Co., and was 
recently acquired by the Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., 
with subsequent change in name. Hugh J. Chisholm is 
president. 


The Ludlow Battery & Ignition Co., Ludlow and Frank- 
lin Streets, Dayton, Ohio, has taken out a permit for a 
one-story addition to cost about $18,000, for which a gen- 
eral contract has been let to the Ostendorf-Harris Co., 
Dayton. 


The Hodgson Machinery Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has in- 
quiries out for a steam shovel, crawler type, about %-yd. 
capacity. 

The Board of Education, Lexington, Ky., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
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new high school to cost $330,000, on which superstructure 
will soon begin. 

The Delco-Light Co., Third National Bank Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of automobile starting and 
lighting equipment, is continuing its expansion program and 
has awarded a general contract to H. H. Rupe, Dayton, 
for an addition to its plant at Amelia Avenue and the line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, including improvements 
in existing factory, estimated to cost $50,000. 





Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 17. 


PREFERRED stock issue to total $7,000,000 has been 
A arranged by the Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla., 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
improvements in power plants, ice-manufacturing plants, 
transmission lines and other*properties. The company is 
inder the direction of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 71 
Broadway, New York. S. R. Inch is president. 

The City Council, Abilene, Tex., is considering the in- 
stallation of pumping equipment in connection with pro- 
posed extensions and improvements in the municipal water- 
works, for which a fund of $600,000 has been approved 
. K. Hobbs is city engineer, 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co., Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, has awarded a general contract to the 
tT. B. Hubbard Construction Co., Bankers’ Mortgage Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex., for the construction of engine repair 
shops, 85 x 112 ft., and yard terminal at Harlingen, Tex., 
to cost in excess of $150,000 with machinery. E. A. Hadley 
is chief engineer. 

L. R. Whitson, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex., architect, 
has plans for a new four-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 104 x 140 ft., to cost approximately 
$100,000 with equipment. 

The General Engineering & Management Corporation, 
165 Broadway, New York, has acquired. the Diamond Ice 
Co., Gainesville, Fla., and has plans under way for the 
construction of a new electrically-operated ice-manufactur- 
ing plant. The company also has purchased property at 
Ocala, Fla., and purposes to erect a similar plant with cold 
storage and refrigerating extension. The entire project 
will cost more, than $300,000. 

The City Commission, Jacksonville, Fla., is asking bids 
intil Feb. 7 for extensions and improvements in the 
municipal electric light and power plant on Talleyrand 
Avenue, including one 25,000-kw. turbo-generator and ex- 
iter; three 1500-hp. boilers and superheaters, with soot 
lower; coal and oil burners; air preheaters with forced 
ind induced draft fans and connection; coal pulverizing 
ind feeding equipment; surface condensing apparatus; one 
turbine-driven centrifugal boiler feed pump; traveling water 
screens and complete accessory equipment. The Scofield 
Engineering Co., Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
is engineer. Frank H. Owen is chairman. 

The American Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., manufacturer 
of oil well equipment and supplies, has begun the erection 
of a new one-story plant on a 30-acre tract near Hodge 
Station, Fort Worth, estimated to cost $35,000 with ma- 
chinery. It is planned to construct a number of other 
inits later. Fred Barney is vice-president. 

The Florida Public Service Co., DeLand, Fla., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $1,684,000, a portion of the pro- 
eeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
power plants and system, including the installation of 
dditional equipment. W. S. Barstow is president. 

The Auto Supply Co., Laredo, Tex., R. W. Wilkes, head, 
14S awarded a general contract to the Kelwood Co., Travis 
Building, San Antonio, Tex., for a one-story plant, 100 x 160 
ft., to cost about $35,000 with equipment. A repair and 
service department will be established. 

The Mississippi Power Co., Gulfport, Miss., has pre- 
minary plans for a hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Tennessee River, near the junction with Bear Creek, 
vicinity of the Mississippi-Alabama border line, with initial 
capacity of 70,000 hp., to cost close to $900,000 with power 
dam and transmission system. The plant will have an 
iltimate output of about 240,000 hp. 

The Sebring Ice Co., Sebring, Fla., recently acquired by 
the Penero Engineering Co., 1533 S. W. Third Street, Miami, 
Fla., is said to have plans for extensions and improvements, 
including the installation of additional equipment. J. C 
Penero is head of the purchasing company. 

The West Florida Power Co., Tallahassee, Fla., will 
proceed with its proposed hydroelectric power development 
On the Ocklocknee River, with initial installation to cost 


close to $1,000,000, including transmission system and power 


dan 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., San 
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Angelo, Tex., is said to have plans for the construction of 
an engine house and machine repair shops at McCamey, 
Tex., to cost in excess of $50,000 with equipment. L. W. 
Churchill, Wichita, Kan., is chief engineer. 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17. 


a tool business has been quiet the 
past week, most of the buying that marked 
the first week of the new year apparently having 
been on inquiries held over from December. Pur- 
chases by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
have been belated orders on tools that were listed 
in its requirements for the last quarter of 1926. 
Bids against the company’s list for the present 
quarter now are being tabulated. Inquiry still 
is reported as good, and sellers have enough quo- 
tations outstanding to make business the first 
half of the year satisfactory if it is all closed. 


The Columbiana Foundry Co., McKeesport, Pa., manu- 
facturer of iron castings, has acquired property in Versailles 
Township, 264 x 375 ft., with buildings, heretofore held by 
the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., and will use for expansion. 

The Board of Education, Wilkinsburg, Pa., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in the proposed 
addition to the high school, estimated to cost $500,000, for 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. 
Thomas H. Scott & Son, 230 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, are 
architects. 

The Moundsville Airplane Corporation, Lockwood and 
Thirteenth Streets, Moundsville, W. Va., lately organized 
with a capital of $50,000, has plans under way for the 
establishment of a new plant for the manufacture of com- 
mercial aircraft and parts. Machinery will be installed in 
a local building, including equipment for fabricating flat 
steel about \%-in. thick. The initial works will cost close 
to $35,000. William M. Boyd and Roy C. Loudin, both of 
Moundsville, head the company. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York, is planning the establishment of a _ technical 
school at Bedford, Pa., for instruction of employees, with 
complete electrical and mechanical shops, etc., to cost in 
excess of $70,000 with equipment. 


Officials of the Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa., have 
completed plans to take over the local plant, as well as 
branch mill at Beaumont, Tex., of the Pennsylvania Car 
Co., originally organized in 1912, as a subsidiary, becoming 
a separate organization later. The change is made to bring 
all fabricating plants of the companies under one operat- 
ing management, and an expansion program is said to be 
under consideration. A structural steel business will be 
operated at the Texas works. The freight car manufactur- 
ing plant of the Pennsylvania Car Co. will remain as here- 
tofore and will not be affected by the change. 


The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, have been inquiring for forge blowers: split steel 
pulleys up to 36 in. diameter and 8-in. face; cold rolled 
shafting up to 4 7/16 in. diameter, and one 60-hp. hori- 
zontal return tubular boiler, with stack and accessories. 


The Board of Education, Martinsburg, W. Va., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
new high school to cost $300,000, for which plans will be 
drawn by Frampton & Bowers, 414 Eleventh Street, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., arhitects 

The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, ex 
pects to occupy in February its newly acquired plant on 
Oak Street, purchased from the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, and formerly known as the Oak 
Street works. In addition to the usual rehabilitation and 
modernization, the Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co. is ex- 
pending about $100,000 for other betterments to the plant 
Upon the occupancy of its new property the latter com- 
pany will use its present plant in Youngstown, at Glenwood 
and Mahoning Avenues, for warehouse purposes and will 
eventually dispose of it 

The United Iron & Metal Co., 434 Diamond Street 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the plant of the Kittanning Iron 
& Steel Mfg. Co., Kittanning, Pa., which it will dismantle 
and scrap. The Union company will also dismantle the 
Twentieth Street and the Oliver power plants of the 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Austin Co., Cleveland, has taken contract for a one- 
story, 125 ft. x 242 ft., addition for the Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., to cost approximately 
$100,000. It will be used for the manufacture of steel der- 
ricks and drilling machinery for the oil industry One 10- 
ton traveling crane with 60-ft. span will be required It is 
stated that with the completion of this building additional 
plant units will be erected at a cost of over $500,000. 
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he General Motors Corporation, is 
val of its plant No. 3, at Munci 
ry was established at the M 
go and will be returned t 
oncent te operations at that point The 
ng employment to about 50( 
ided to the Anderson force 
§000 operatives Cc. E. Wilson 
\ re c% Fighteenth Street and the 
Ind will soon take bids or 
and basement storage 
to cost about $3u 
Car i. Hor Citizens’ Loan & Tt 
Power & Light Co., Indianap 
ke ove and consolidate the 
& Heat Ce and the Merchants Heat & 
ng n the city is arranging fo 
r,t and stock issue of $12,000,000 
on 7 ‘ t } vide for the merger, and 
- 7 t I nd improvements 
ot. Louis V. H. Johnson & Sor ) East St. Joseph Street 
I { of furnace equipment, register §& 
rTy ' ' } f the portion of their plant dest: 
A loss reported at $20,000 nm 
Shirl is president and treasur 
Co., Bloomington, Ind 
nd other furniture, has 
: 


£ I t t the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve 
in addition, to cost about $ 


ew central power plant wil 


tel $200,000 additional 

} : = i t Corporation, 650 North Me 

' ifacturer of automotive specialt r 
emoval of its plant to a new 't 


it now being completed 


lditional equipment for 


ind one-story boiler he 
g to be constructed on East M 
Mis i, Ind., to be owned by the ' 
ed under lease by a company W 


} t yet f innounced. C. E, Miller, 206 5 


\ j Sout Bend, Ind., is architect 
| ; I \ ifs cr Bloomington, Ind., has 
) Martin ( vator Co. and will manufact 


or and a seed sower The 


$?°0 000 





Detroit 


Detroit, Jar 
| s Corporation, Majestic Building 
| } ganized by John A. Willys, he 
: Toledo, and associates, has 


: y Kat r Knight engine plant of the Willys-Ove! 
' 


ae . ts proposed plant for the " 
Avenu Che ny er Knight sleeve-valve moto! 
$ to $ 00 1 eX , t Falcon-Knight. The propert) © 
a f : ft f floor space under one roof, 4! 
yi & Mfe. ( Gali O — 5 hassis production and bod) 
' : , tor ine ! ng, et Knight engines for the new 
t Kar ; sie eG at the plant of the Wilson Found! 
M t ay : ) with equipm a ntia Mich., a subsidiary of the W 
H ‘ S t Buila i = expected to have the Elyria plant ré 
; ' : early in March, under quantity output h 
; t r about $1,000. John A. Nichols, J! 


























































































T 


ture of a 


esident of Dodge Brothers, Inc., is presi- 
offices will be maintained at Detroit. 


Education, Monroe, Mich., plans the in- 
inual training equipment in its proposed 
basement high school to cost $750,000, for 

be asked on a general contract in the 
Michigan Trust Building, Grand 
architect. 


Turner, 
have been arranged between the Alaska 
Muskegon, Mich., and the Coldak Cor- 
Fortieth Street, New York, manufacturer 
igerating equipment, under the direction of 
organization. Plans are under way for ex- 
itput A. P. de Saas, vice-president of the 
ation, been elected president of the 
succeeding A. B. Cunningham, retired. 
ed organization will be under the direction 
White Management Corporation, 33 Liberty 
York, which has heretofore operated the Coldak 


has 
any, 










of the Union Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 

George E, Wedthoff, have acquired the plant 

of the company at a public sale for $121,000. 
iid to be under way for reorganization and 

manufacture, 

of Education, Grosse Pointe, Mich., Charles 
17543 East Jefferson Avenue, secretary, plans 
on of manual training equipment in its pro- 


tory and basement high school, 
for which superstructure will 


Wormer & Moore Building, 


estimated to 
soon begin. 
Detroit, is 


Haas 


Motors & Parts Corporation, Jackson, Mich.., 
arranging for a lease of a local factory for the 
sumption of operations, following a recent fire 

ed at $200,000 with equipment. B. A. Small has 
nterest of C. C. Hinkley in the company and 
president. 


Atkins, Jackson, Mich., is at the head of a project 
ish a new plant at Michigan Center, Mich., for the 
recently patented carbureter. It is pro- 


ake over an existing plant and install necessary 


nt 


Sturgis 


W 


[50.4 


Mich., 


Register 
Sturgis, 


West Congress Street 
has started the 


and 


Avenue, construc- 


an addition which will provide 7000 sq. ft. of manu- 


space 


Bevel Gear Grinding Co., 439 East Fort Street, 
been organized to develop a recently invented 
for grinding spiral bevel gears for automobile 


G. L. Bayley is president. 





Pacific Coast 


San FRANctisco, Jan. 12. 


& Iron Works, 69 Almaden Avenue, San Jose, 

has filed plans for a new one-story foundry 
$20,000 with equipment. 

san Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, 

posing of a bond issue of $25,000,000, a portion 

roceeds to be used for extensions and improve- 

power plants and systems during 1927. ‘The com- 

operated by the North American Co., Cleveland. 


shon is president. 

imwater Paper Mills Co., Tumwater, Wash., will 
n superstructure on new buildings for its local 
mated to cost about $550,000 with machinery. A 


installed. L. A. 
T. Osmund 


rhead traveling crane will be 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is engineer. 
inager 


‘entral Arizona Light & Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
in expansion and improvement program in the 
Valley during 1927, including extensions in power 
stems and the installation of additional equip- 


nated to cost $500,000. 

e Mfg. Co., 5100 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 
of steel tanks, steel drums, galvanized tubs, 

egun the construction of a new one-story plant 
Cal., to cost about $80,000 with equipment. 


algo Pulp Mfg. Co., Anacortes, Wash., has 
eneral contract to L. A. Farmer, Anacortes, 
tion of an addition to its mill to cost $71,500 
ery 

thern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, is 


expansion and improvement program in 1927 
$42,000,000, including extensions and improve- 
team-operated and hydroelectric generating 

substations, steel tower transmission lines, 
proceed at once with the construction of its 
steam-turbo generating plant at Long Beach. 
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for which a contract was recently let to Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston. The company is disposing of a bond issue of 
$15,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used in connection 
with its immediate expansion. 


The Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles, has 
plans under way for a new one-story ice-manufacturing 
plant to cost approximately $50,000 with equipment. L. A 


Parker, Kerckhoff Building, is architect. 
The Shaffer Tool Works, Brea, Cal., manufacturer of 
casing heads, flowing devices, high-pressure fittings and 


other tools and specialties for the oil fields, has taken over 
the plant of the Lee Wilkinson Tool Co., Santa Fe Springs, 
according to W. D. Shaffer, president. 

National Aircraft, Inc., 202 
has been organized with a 
manufacture airplanes for 


Delta Building, Los Angeles, 
capital stock of $200,000 to 
commercial purposes of a type 


known as the Thunderbird. The company contemplates the 
erection of a plant in the near future and will then be in 
the market for materials and machinery 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 17 


ACHINE tool 
M better than 
and 
that 


the 
those in 


sales week were much 


past 
the first 
and builders are of 


this 
the 
Dealers 


week of 


vear, local dealers 
continue. 
which 


and other similar 


opinion improvement will 


succeeded in closing several orders have 


been pending for some time, 


business is expected to swell sales during the next 


week or two. Inquiries are fairly numerous, but 
many are for tools for spring delivery for plants 
now under construction. There is a good demand 


for single tools of a widely diversified nature from 


many parts of the Dominion, which, as a whole, 


totals a considerable volume 
The Gartshore-Thomson Pipe & Foundry Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has completed arrangements to manufacture cast 
iron pipe by the centrifugal process in sand-lined molds, or 


what is commonly known as sand-spun pipe. The company 
is now having plans prepared for the erection of a new 
foundry to accommodate the new process, and other equip- 


will be ipstalled. It 
ing in the spring. 


The 


ment is expected to begin manufactur 


Canadian Power Specialty Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 


Ont., has been formed by G. B. Greene of the General 
Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., and G. R. Cot 
trelle of the Canadian Bank ‘of Commerce, Toronto. The 
new company has purchased the plant and business of the 


Engineering & Machine Works of Canada, Ltd., at St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., consisting of 30 acres, with spur track from two 
railroads, docking facilities on the Welland Canal, foundry, 
machine shop, erecting shop, office and auxiliary buildings 
In addition to producing marine boilers, pulp paper 
machinery and general mill equipment which were formerly 
made at this plant, the new company will manufacture under 
exclusive Canadian rights power plant equipment hitherto 
made only in Great Britain and the United States. It will 
also manufacture the Foster furnaces, and has the exclusive 
rights for Canada for the manufacture of the Aero unit 
pulverizer, while another product will be the Foster 
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